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‘CURRENT orem 


REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 
NUSUAL stability marked the labour market situation during October, 


A slight seasonal drop in employment was accompanied by a 
similar decline in the labour force, both decreases being significantly 
smaller than in the same period in the past two years. An early harvest 
led to a fairly sharp drop in farm employment but expansion in other 
industries continued. Non-farm employment rose by about 50,000 instead 
of declining as it did at this time in 1954 and 1953. There were some 
seasonal increases in local labour 
surpluses, although labour supply 
and demand at the end of the month 
were in balance in four-fifths of |} 
all labour market areas. Moreover, | s.r, eta 
the underlying economic deter- | 
minants of employment suggest 
that unemployment this winter will 
be considerably below that of the 
past two winters. 


Persons 
With Jobs 


Virtually no change occurred 
in either agricultural or non-agri- 
cultural employment in three of the 
five economic regions during 
October; in the remaining two, 
developments were largely limited 
to a movement from agricultural to 
other activities. Harvesting work 
was completed by the middle of 
the month in the Ontario and Prairie utadt: 
regions with a resulting decline ove Agriculture _ 
of some 70,000 farm workers, of 
which about 30,000 were hired 
workers. Hiring in non-farm acti- 
vities was sufficiently heavy to 
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Index 


completely offset the drop in farm 
ANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT © employment in Ontario. In the 

x ae Prairie Provinces, the rise in 
non-farm employment amounted to 
about one-half of the’ decline in 
agriculture; total employment in 
this region declined by approxi- 
mately 17,000 or 2 per cent of the 
regional working force. 
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Manpower requirements in the 
country as a whole have shown 
increasing strength since the early 
months of this year. Employment usually increases during the summer, 
of course, but even allowing for seasonal variations, a sharp and sus- 
tained rise was maintained through the second and third quarters of 
this year. By mid-October the Labour Force Survey estimate of persons 
with jobs was more than 3 per cent higher than the comparable figures 


in 1954 and 1953, 
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The rise in employment in 1955, apart from seasonal movements, 
has been particularly sharp in the non-farm sector, more than offsetting 
a falling trend in the number of workers employed in agriculture. Recent 
gains in manufacturing, construction and transportation employment have 
more than made up for the losses incurred last year, while financial, 
trade and service employment has grown steadily. In October, 4,703,000 
persons were estimated to have jobs in non-farm industries. This esti- 
mate was 7.7 per cent higher than that for October 1954 and 5.5 per 
cent higher than that for October 1953. 


A high rate of hiring continued through most of October, partly as 
a result of the completion of retooling for 1956 models by two of the 
major automobile producers. In addition, this year’s planned production 
of pulpwood is considerably greater than in the past few years, with a 
resulting increase in the demand for workers. At the end of the month, 
some 9,000 job vacancies for bush workers were listed with the National 
Employment Service, almost twice as many as at this time last year. A 
further factor is the heavy construction program this year and the need 
to close in as many buildings as possible before winter. These sources 
of demand were largely responsible for the larger increases than usual 
in non-agricultural employment during October. 


The decline in unemployment this year has been as marked as the 
increase in employment. The number of persons without jobs and seeking 
work fell to 2.3 per cent of the labour force this summer, which was 
almost midway between the low points reached in 1954 and 1953. By 
October this figure increased slightly to 2.5 per cent but there were 
still no heavy concentrations of surplus labour. The only area with a 
substantial labour surplus was Oshawa, where some 11,000 striking 
workers were still negotiating with General Motors of Canada, Limited. 


Economic Trends 


The recent increases in employment find a basis in the strong 
demand, in both the export and domestic markets, for goods and services 
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and the consequent rise in production. The value of non-farm output 
(seasonally adjusted), which rose by 2 per cent in the first quarter of 
this year and a further 4 per.cent in the second, carried the gross national 
product to an annual rate of 26.2 billion dollars, about 9 per cent higher 
than the 1954 annual average. Gains were more diffused in the second 
quarter than in the first, the increases spreading from the durable to the 
non-durable goods industries. Preliminary statistics available on the 
third quarter indicate further increases in total output. 


Income Patterns 

The gains that have occurred in the various income and expenditure 
sectors are outlined in the accompanying chart, which shows the move- 
ment of the various components, adjusted for seasonal variations. During 
the first six months of 1955. wages, salaries and supplementary 
labour income were nearly 6 per cent higher than in the first half of 
1954 and since prices have remained relatively stable, the increase in 
total real income has been roughly the same.* Later estimates of labour 
income show even greater year-to-year gains. Investment income also 
rose sharply with a year-to-year gain of about 15 per cent in the first 
half of the year. 


Net farm income likewise recorded a marked increase, on the basis 
of a bumper grain crop. Much of this gain, however, was in the form of 
grain stored on farms. Cash income accruing to farmers was nearly 3 
per cent lower in the first half of 1955 than of 1954, although cash 
returns during the second quarter showed some year-to-year increase. 
The rural areas, therefore, have lagged behind the industrial centers in 
actual cash income gains. 


Expenditure Patterns 

Total consumer expenditures, which did not record any significant 
rise during the first quarter of 1955, increased about 4 per cent in the 
second quarter. This was largeiy the result of the high level of motor 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


(seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 


GROSS 
NATIONAL PRODUCT 


\ | 
PERSONAL 
EXPENDITURE ' 


ri 


NEW MACHINERY 
AND EQUIPMENT —}—___} LS 
NEW RESIDENTIAL 
CONSTRUCTION 
1.0 
I 
953 


\1This increase comes partly from an increase in employment and partly from an 
increase in wages and salaries. 
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vehicle sales, although expenditures on non-durables and services also 
showed moderate gains. 

Government expenditures were up somewhat during the first half 
of 7955 mainly because of an increase in federal defence (non-procure- 
men.) outlays and, to a lesser degree, an increase in general government 
outla’s. The year-to-year increase for the first six months in total 
government spending was roughly 6 per cent. 


In the private investment sector, spending for new housing rose 
again during the second quarter of 1955 and for the six-month period as a 
whole was more than 27 per cent above last year. There has been little 
evidence of slackening since that time. By the end of September, nearly 
103,000 housing units had been started, a total 22 per cent higher than 
a year earlier. Preliminary statistics available since September indicate 
continuing strength in this sector for the remainder of the year. 


Investment in non-residential construction: during the first half of 
1955 was slightly below 1954 levels. In recent months, contracts awarded 
for commercial construction continued at a lower rate than last year but 
substantial gains were reported in both industrial and engineering 
contracts. 


Investment in new machinery aad equipment rose by 14 per cent 
from the first to the second quarter of 1955, owing chiefly to an increase 
in demand for commercial vehicles. A substantial increase in new orders 
in the industrial machinery industry this summer suggests further gains 
in this sector during the coming months. 


During the first half of 1955, exports of agricultural commodities 
did not change much in value from those of 1954 but non-farm exports 
rose by 12 per cent. The greatest value gains were made in wood prod- 
ucts, non-ferrous metal products, non-metallic minerals and chemical 
products. Continuing gains have occurred during the third quarter, the 
nine-month total for 1955 being 11.6 per cent above the comparable one 
in 1954. The value of imports rose sharply from the: first to the second 
quarter of this year, the total for six months approacliing the peak levels 
of 1953. Total value of imports of goods and services, during this period 
was 8 per cent above year-earlier levels and further \gains have taken 
place in the third quarter. 


On balance, it appears that the economic advance has both deepened 
and broadened during recent months. The high level of vehicle sales 
during the greater part of this year justified the high production rates in 
the early months and stimulated further expansion in the r¢lated supplying 
industries. Consumer spending for major household durables also in- 
creased, while the rise in housing construction was a major factor in the 
expansion of related industries. Export trade continued to flow at higher 
levels than last year and imports, while increasing more rapidly than 
domestic production, imposed no apparent hardship on dornestic producers. 
Inventory accumulation was quite moderate, inventory; holdings of fin- 
ished products at the end of July being considerably ower than a year 
before. Some industries, particularly shipbuilding, (aircraft and farm 
machinery, failed to show any production or employment increases. The 
economic upturn, however, established a firm basis for continued ex- 
pansion of over-all employment, apart from the usual s(2asonal movements. 
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Labour-Management Relations 
Dp. compiled in the Ecénomics and Research Branch from a sample 


of 555 collective agreements indicate that of agreements signed 
between October 1, 1954, and October 1, 1955, approximately 75 per 
cent made provision for increases in wage rates. As a rule, settlements 
were for amounts of less than 10 cents an hour. Changes in one or more 
of the provisions relating to hours of work, statutory holidays, vacation 
plans and health and welfare plans were found to have been made in 
more than 40 per cent of the agreements examined. Details on these 
changes in wages and working conditions will be published in the 
December issue of the Labour Gazette. 


During the past month a number of important agreements were 
signed, including one arising out of the settlement of a prolonged strike 
by employees of de Havilland Aircraft of Canada Limited. The strike at 
plants of General Motors of Canada, Limited, was continuing, although 
it appeared that recent progress in bargaining might result in a settle- 
ment within a short period of time. 


Negotiations were scheduled to get under way on November 17 
between the Canadian railway companies and a committee representing 
unions of their non-operating employees. District 26 of the United Mine 
Workers of America was reported to have submitted proposals for a new 
contract to the Dominion Coal Company, Limited, covering mines in 
Nova Scotia. 


A summary of the more important developments is given below. 


Railways — In negotiations for the railways, the organizations 
representing non-operating employees are seeking an 1]&per-cent in- 
crease in rates of pay; a contribution by the companies of 8 cents an 
hour to cover the entire cost of a health and welfare plan that will 
provide life insurance, hospital, medical and surgical benefits and week- 
ly pay for sickness and accidents; and eight statutory holidays with pay, 
monthly-rated employees to receive an extra day’s pay for these days. 


Coal Mining — Proposals of the United Mine Workers of America for 
revisions of their contract with the Dominion Coal Company, Limited, in 
Nova Scotia are reported to include an improved pension plan, eight paid 
statutory holidays, three weeks’ vacation, and changes in premium pay. 


Gold Mining — With the aid of a conciliation board, a settlement was 
agreed on by Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Limited, at Timmins, 
and the United Steelworkers of America. The agreement, still to be 
ratified by employees at the time of writing, provides that hours of work 
will be reduced from 4% to 44 per week without loss in pay and that the 
increment between job classes will be increased by one-quarter of a 
cent. Bargaining between the union and several other gold and base 
metal mines in northern Ontario and Quebec is in progress. 


Manufacturing — On November 14, the strike by approximately 2,000 
employees of de Havilland Aircraft Company of Canada, Limited, that 
began July 11, was terminated. The agreement between the company and 
the United Automobile Workers of America (CIO-CCL) is reported to have 
provided an immediate increase of 6 cents an hour in wages, further 
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adjustments to be made during the life of the two-year agreement. The 
company also agreed to assume the full cost of a health and welfare plan. 


Although the strike of employees at five plants of General Motors 
of Canada, Limited, was still in progress at the middle of November, 
local issues that had been holding up bargaining on broader matters 
affecting all plants were reported to have been settled. Bargaining on 
company-wide issues, including wages, a company-financed health and 
welfare plan, increased statutory holidays, union security and improved 
pensions, was reported under way with the UAW. 


An agreement signed by the same union and Massey-Harris-Ferguson 
Limited, on behalf of plants in Toronto, Brantford and Woodstock makes 
provision for a modified type of guaranteed annual wage similar to plans 
recently negotiated in the United States. Beginning September 1956, the 
company will contribute 5 cents an hour per employee to a fund which, 
after September 1957, will provide benefits to laid-off employees. Em- 
ployees laid off will be entitled to receive payments from the fund for 
a maximum of 26 weeks. Under other provisions of the new contract, 
hourly-rated employees will receive an increase in wages of 5 cents an 
hour with a further 2 cents for certain skilled groups, the company will 
pay the full cost of the health and welfare plan, employees with 10 to 
15 years of service will be entitled to 2) weeks of vacation rather than 
two and increases will be made in the amounts of shift bonuses. 


In the textile industry, differences between the Dominion Textile 
Company, Limited, and the United Textile Workers of America (AFL-TLC) 
have been referred to the conciliation services of the Quebec Department 
of Labour. The union requested an increase in wage rates of 10 cents 
an hour on behalf of about 5,000 employees in mills at Montreal and 
Valleyfield. The company proposed a reduction of 5 cents per hour. 


The report of a conciliation board dealing with a dispute over 
similar wage questions between the same company and the National 
Catholic Federation of Textile Workers (CCCL) on behalf of 5,000 work- 
ers in mills at Montmorency, Magog, Sherbrooke, and Drummondville 
recommended against any change in wage rates. Further bargaining will 
take place. 


The Textile Workers’ Union of America (CIO-CCL) has applied for 
conciliation services in its bargaining at the Hamilton plant of York 
Knitting Mills, Limited. The Union is seeking an increase in wages of 
approximately 12 cents an hour on the average. Bargaining will begin 
shortly between the same parties for other mills of the company in Ontario. 


A new agreement between Cosmos Imperial Mills, Limited, and the 
United Textile Workers of America (AFL-TLC) provides improvements in 
the health and welfare and vacation plans. Wage rates were not increased 
by the new one-year agreement. 

A board of conciliation recommended in a majority report that em- 
ployees of Canadian Westinghouse Co., Limited, at Hamilton, be granted 
a wage increase of 4 cents an hour. It also recommended that certain 
changes be made in seniority provisions and in incentive rates designed 
to give the company greater freedom of action. Negotiations with the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America (indep.) are 
continuing. 


pe 


The same union presented demands for the renegotiation of its con- 
tract with Canadian General Electric Co., Limited. In addition to pro- 
posals for increased wages and reduced hours, the union is seeking 
improved provisions covering apprenticeship, vacations, pensions and 
the health and welfare plans. 


After a strike lasting four days at breweries in five southwestern 
Ontario cities, Canadian Breweries Limited and the United Brewery 
Workers (CIO-CCL) signed an agreement late in October on behalf of the 
1,300 workers. During the term of the two-year agreement, periodic 
wage increases will total more than 20cents an hour. In addition, workers 
will receive an extra paid statutory holiday and the hours of work for 
drivers are reduced from 45 to 40 per week. 


A board of conciliation is considering a dispute between the Con- 
solidated Paper Corp., Limited, Port Alfred, and the National Federation 
of Pulp and Paper Workers (CCCL). The union requested wage increases 
of 15 cents an hour. A similar demand for mills of Price Brothers, 
Limited, at Jonquiére, Kenogami and River Bend, is also reported in the 
conciliation stage. 


Other Industries — Negotiations have been in progress for some time 
between locals of the Lumber and Sawmill Workers’ Division of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters (AFL-TLC) and several pulp and paper 
companies in northwestern Ontario covering their woods operations. The 
Union requests include a 10-per-cent increase in wage rates, certain 
other adjustments in rates and more liberal statutory holiday and va- 
cation arrangements. In total, about 15,000 workers are affected. Some 
disputes are in process of conciliation and it is reported that strike 
votes have been taken in some cases. One dispute was settled by agree- 
ment with Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Limited, at Iroquois Falls, 
covering about 4,000 workers. The settlement provides a 7-per-cent 
increase in wage rates, time and one-half after eight hours of work, 
vacation and seniority arrangements and certain other benefits. 


Under an agreement between the Trucking Association of Quebec 
and the International Brotherhood of Teamsters (AFL-TLC), approxi- 
mately 3,500 truck transport employees in the Montreal area will receive 
increases totalling 18 cents an hour during a two-year period. A further 
6-cent increase will be given, if an increase in the maximum load is 
authorized. In Ontario, differences between the union and motor transport 
companies in the Hamilton area were referred to conciliation. 


Late in October, the Brewers’ Warehousing Company Limited of 
Ontario and the United Brewery Workers (CIO-CCL) signed a three-year 
contract for 1,200 brewery warehouse and retail employees. Employees 
will receive increases of 20 cents an hour during the life of the contract 
and other fringe benefit improvements. 


Work Stoppages — Preliminary figures for October show a total of 
21 strikes and lockouts in existence during the month. Workers involved 
numbered 23,368 and the time loss amounted to 378,760 man-days. This 
represents the greatest time loss for any month since July 1952. Ninety 
per cent of the idleness resulted from strikes at General Motors of Ca- 
nada, Limited, Canada Wire and Cable Company, Limited and de Ha- 


villand Aircraft of Canada, Limited. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


| Peeves demand and supply continued to be in considerably better 
balance throughout the country at the beginning of November this 
year than a year earlier. More than two-thirds of all paid workers were in 
balanced areas this year compared with less than half a year before. 


Eighteen areas were reclassified during the month; two from short- 
age to balance, 13 from balance to moderate surplus and three from 
moderate surplus to balance. At the beginning of November, 22 areas 
representing 17 per cent of total paid workers were in the surplus cate- 
gories and 87 areas representing 83 per cent of paid workers were in 
balance. At the same time last year, 47 areas representing 49 per cent 
of paid workers were in the surplus categories. 


Over-all labour demand declined slightly in most areas during the 
month. However, hiring for the forestry industry, a smaller decline than 
usual in construction and increased hiring in the automobile industry 
partially offset the usual seasonal declines in agriculture, food proces- 
sing and construction. Labour surpluses increased slightly in most areas 
but in a few, where temporary layoffs had occurred previously, labour 
surpluses declined. 


Most of the areas with labour surpluses were in the Atlantic and 
Quebec regions. During October, five areas in the Atlantic and six in 
Quebec moved into the moderate surplus category. Most areas in the 
éther three regions also showed an increase in labour supply but in 
only two areas (Brantford and Vancouver-New Westminster) was the 
increase sufficient to bring them into the surplus category. At the 
beginning of November, four Ontario and two Pacific areas had labour 
surpluses but all the areas in the Prairie region were in the balanced 
labour market category. Only two metropolitan areas were in surplus 
this year, Quebec-Lévis and Vancouver-New Westminster, compared 
with five last year, one of them, Windsor, being in the substantial 
surplus category. 


Labour Market 


reas 


Metropolitan 


Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 
Minor 


*See inside back cover October Labour Gazette. 
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METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 - 75,000; 
60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(lebour force 25,000 ~ 75,000; 
40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 ~ 25,000) 


The aress shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; on arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


QUEBEC Levis | <— 
NCOUVER - NEW 
WESTMINSTER “<— 


BRANTFORD 

Cornwall 

Farnhom - Granby 

JOLIETTE 

MONCTON 

New Glasgow 

Soint John 

SHAWINIGAN FALLS <——— 


dne. 
Tesla Rivieres 


CAMP BELLTON 
Chilliwock 
DRUMMONDVILLE 
Lindsay 
NEWCASTLE 

ST. STEPHEN 
VALLEYFIELD 
VICTORIAVILLE 
YARMOUTH 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 
November 1, 1955 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 3 


CORNER BROOK 
Fort William — 


Nisgore Peninsula 

Peterborow 

Rouvyn— Val d'Or 

Sernio 

Sherbrooke 

Sudbury 

Timmins - 
Kirkland Lake 

Victorie 


Barrie 
Brendon 
Charlottetown 
Chatham 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jow 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Riviere dy Loup 
Sesketoon 
Thetford — Megantic — 
St. Georges 
Yorkton 


Bothurst 
Beouhornois 
Belleville- 
Trenton 
Bracebridge 
Bridgewater 


rompton 

CENTRAL VANCOUVER 

ISLAND 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Dowson Creek 
Drumheller 
Edmundston 


Kentville 
Keomloops 
Lochute ~ 

Ste. Thérese 
Listowel 
Medicine Het 
Montmagny 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage lo Proirie 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 


Ste. Agathe = 

St. Jerome 
St. Hyccinthe 
St. Jean 
Stratford 
St. Thomos 
Summerside 
SWIFT CURRENT 
Trail — Nelson 


Woodstock, N.B. 


ATLANTIC 


TOTAL employment in the Atlantic 
region showed virtually no change 
during October although slight 
changes occurred in various in- 
dustries. Fish processing factories 
and construction establishments 
recorded moderate employment de- 
clines while logging increased by 
approximately the same amount. 
The seasonal reduction in con- 
struction activity was unusually 
small and chiefly confined to the 
smaller areas in the region. A 
non-seasonal layoff occurred in the 
railway rolling stock industry, 
following completion of a gondola 
order at the Eastern Car Company 
plant in Trenton, N.S. This layoff, 
however, which involved 400 workers, was temporary and was partially 
offset by an upturn in coal mining employment in other parts of the 
region. At October 22, the total number of persons with jobs was 
estimated at 519,000, the same figure as a month earlier but an increase 


of 23,000 over the figure at October 23, 1954. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — ATLANTIC 
------- 1954. ——_—_——-— 1955 


Persons 
With Jobs 


475,000 —~=74— 
500,000 


see 
r ~.7% 


475,000 — 

450,000 
s 

425,000 ——~»— 


Persons Without Jobs 
and Seeking Work 


= a ee 


Employment levels differed most noticeably from those of a year 
ago in construction, where jobs were more numerous this year because 
of a large defence project at Gagetown, N.B., and in forestry, where 
improved foreign and domestic markets for lumber and pulp resulted in 


increased cutting quotas. Generally, employment in other industries 
maintained or exceeded the 1954 level. 


Six of the 2] areas in the region were reclassified during the month; 
five from the balanced to the moderate surplus category and one from 
the moderate surplus to the balanced category. At November 1, the 
area classification was a follows (last year’s figures in brackets): 


meio 13 (10); in moderate surplus 8 (10); in substantial surplus 
1) 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. The seasonal decline 
in employment was slow as the construction and forestry industries 
remained very active. Many construction contractors hired additional 
workers during the month, which was contrary to the usual seasonal 


pattern. Total employment in the area was slightly above the level of 
October 1954, 


Moncton (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Minor employment reductions in manufacturing, together with seasonal 
declines in agriculture and fishing, caused an increase in unemployment 
during the month. On the other hand, additional workers were hired in 
the railway shops and in a number of logging camps. In general, the 
employment situation was considerably better than a year earlier. 
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Corner Brook (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Peak employment was reached in the construction and logging industries 
during October. A shortage of stee] and other building materials caused 
a temporary slowdown at some construction sites but these shortages 
resulted in few layoffs. 


Yarmouth, Campbellton, Newcastle and St. Stephen (minor). Reclassified 
from Group 3 to Group 2. 


QUEBEC 
TOTAL employment in the Quebec 
region showed little change during LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - QUEBEC 
October. The usual decline in pseeerwerrERGe 


outdoor activities was delayed eer kens 
because of the exceptionally fine 
weather and forestry employment 
expanded to a level higher than a ingest : Persons 
year ago despite difficulties ex- 

perienced by employers in obtain- 
ing workers this year. Manufac- 
turing employment continued to 
expand, especially in light manu- ee eee 
facturing industries producing for anil besliineg Hens 
the Christmas trade. The number | 

of persons with jobs at October 
22 was estimated at 1,550,000, 
about the same as a month earlier 
but 49,000 more than at October 
23, 1954. 


Employment in all major manufacturing industries, excluding leather, 
transportation equipment and chemicals, was higher at the beginning of 
September (the latest date for which statistics are available) than at the 
same date a year before. Textile plants have been rehiring workers 
steadily during the past year and the wood and paper products industries 
have also continued to show sizeable year-to-year increases in em- 
ployment. In the electrical apparatus industry, employment was 11 per 
cent higher than a year before, reflecting a strong demand for television 
sets. Expansion in the clothing industry during the active fall season 
resulted in a shortage of experienced sewing machine operators and an 
increase in labour turnover. 


A slight increase in labour surpluses during October resulted in 
the reclassification of six areas to the moderate surplus category. At 
November 1, the classification of the 24 areas in the region was as 
follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in balance 16 (10); in moderate 
surplus 8 (14). 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Industrial activities, 
including those carried on out-of-doors, remained at a higher level than 
usual during October and skilled workers were still in demand in con- 
struction and a number of metalworking trades. Fabricated and structural 
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steel industries were more active than a year earlier, despite delays 
in the delivery of steel. Consumer goods industries were busy completing 
orders for the Christmas trade. 


Quebec-Leévis (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Scattered layoffs occurred in construction, meat packing and other 
seasonal activities while at the same time considerable hiring was 
under way in the forestry industry. Waitresses and other service workers 
laid off from the tourist industry were taking off-season jobs in restau- 
rants and hotels. 


Joliette (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Agri- 
cultural employment declined during October while other seasonal 
activities showed little change. Full-time operations were resumed in 
most textile mills and clothing establishments recorded a slight gain 
in employment during the month. 


Shawinigan Falls (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 
2. Several hundred workers who were unable to resume their former 
employment in the paper mill at the close of a strike were seeking 
work at the end of October. A slight increase in job-seekers resulted 
from seasonal layoffs in agriculture and construction. 


Drummondville, Valleyfield and Victoriaville (minor). Reclassified from 
Group 3 to Group 2. 


ONTARIO 


NACE TRERCS ONT IRI ’ IN Ontario, high, steady _employ- 
1955 | +‘ment levels continued in most 
yemaceonpiere industries throughout October 

although some seasonal changes 
occurred, The movement of workers 
out of agriculture and into logging 
continued. By the end of October, 
persons | most woods camps has taken on 
withJebs | their full crews. Construction 
{ declined slightly in some areas 
because several jobs were Com- 
persone withour jobe | pleted and shortages of cement 
ond Seeking Work { and structural steel held up work 
| on others. Employment in motor 
vehicles increased as two of the 
major producers got into full pro- 
duction of their 1956 models. On 
the other hand, a good many 
clothing workers were on short time by the end of the month, following 
the completion of fall and winter lines. The estimated number of persons 
with jobs remained almost unchanged from the previous month at 
1,989,000; a decline of 27,000 in the number employed in agriculture 
was offset by an increase of some 30,000 in non-farm industries. The 


number of part-time workers increased by about 16,000 to 143,000 at 
October 22. 


| LABOUR F 


Labour Force 


Employment in nearly all industries was higher than a year earlier 
but the largest year-to-year gains were in the manufacturing of motor 
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vehicles and other consumer durables, iron and steel, machinery, and 
in the construction industry. Local shortages of construction tradesmen, 
skilled metal workers, draughtsmen, engineers and many kinds of skilled 
technicians were still being reported. 


Only two areas were reclassified during the month, Windsor from 
moderate surplus to balance and Brantford from balance to moderate sur- 
plus. At November 1, classification of the 34 areas in the region was as 
follows: (last year’s figures in brackets); in balance 30 (17); in moderate 
surplus 3 (15); in substantial surplus 1 (2). Many of the 17 loca! areas 
classified in balance last year were closer to the moderate labour 
surplus category than they are this year. 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Construction continued 
very active with skilled tradesmen still in short supply. The iron and 
steel industry was still operating at capacity and although there was 
little labour turnover, the demand for skilled and semi-skilled workers 
remained strong. All manufacturing industries in the area were busy. 


Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. The labour market 
was fairly tight with engineers, skilled construction workers and some 
professional workers still scarce. The opening of a new department 
store during the month caused some shortage of workers in retail trade. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Industrial demand continued 
strong and there was some increase in the demand for sales clerks for 
retail trade by the month-end. Engineers, architects, draughtsmen, skilled 
technicians, skilled construction tradesmen, metal workers, and typists 
and stenographers were still in demand. Seasonal reductions in clothing 
manufacturing resulted in some short time in that industry. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. All manu- 
facturing industries in the area were busy as Ford and Chrysler got 
into full production of their 1956 models. There was some easing in 
demand for construction and agricultural workers during the month. 


Brantford (major industrial). Reclassified. from Group 3 to Group 2. 
The General Motors strike caused some cut-backs in a textile plant. 
Slackening demand for trailers and truck bodies resulted in a small 
layoff of unskilled metal workers. 


PRAIRIE 


LABOUR requirements in the Prairie region remained unusually strong 
during October. With the exception of farming, which released a con- 
siderable number of workers following the completion of harvesting 
and land work, most out-door activities maintained high employment 
levels. Aided by favourable weather, construction and related industries 
were very active during the month. As a result, many of the workers 
released from farm work secured temporary employment. By the end of 
the month, skilled construction workers were still scarce in most parts 
of the region but supluses of unskilled workers were becoming fairly 
widespread. A shortage of woodsmen developed in the Lakehead area 
but it was expected that the demand would be met by recruitment of 
workers from other parts of the region. The total number of persons 
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LABOUR FORCE TRE 


with jobs at October 22 was esti- 
mated at 972,000, a decline of 
17,000 from September 17 but an 
increase of 16,000 from October 
23, 1954. The reduction in em- 
ployment during October was 
confined entirely to agriculture; 
a notable increase occurred in 
the non-farm sector. Virtually 
no change occurred in the level 
of unemployment since the re- 
duction in the number of persons 
with jobs was offset by the 
seasonal contraction of the 
labour force. 


NDS — PRAIRIE 
1955 


Labour Force 
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With Jobs 
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The most recent figures on 
industrial employment in _ the 
Prairie region indicate a _ con- 
sirable year-to-year increase. The gain was unevenly distributed 
within the region, Alberta accounting for almost the entire increase. 
At September 1, employment in this province was 6 per cent higher than 
a year earlier, all major industry groups except highway construction 
recording some increases. Ilighway construction was at significantly 
lower levels than a year earlier but the decline was more than offset 
by the increase in bu‘lding construction. Manufacturing and oil wells 
showed considerable employment expansion, approximately 2,200 and 
2,400 new jobs respectively being created during the year. 


Two labour market areas were reclassified during the month from 
shortage to balance. At November 1, 1955, classification of the 20 areas 
in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in balance 


20 (19); in moderate surplus 0 (1). 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Construction employment 
continued at a record level during October. Skilled construction workers 
were still scarce, bricklayers, finishing carpenters, painters and plaster- 
ers being in very strong demand. Employment increased slightly in iron 
and steel manufacturing during the month, following the recall of workers 


laid off in September. In general, factory employment was greater than 
at the same time last year. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 4 to Group 3. Employ- 
ment changed very little during October. The reduction in total em- 
ployment which followed the usual decline in farm work, however, was 
sufficient to warrant reclassification of the area, although the labour 
market was still near the shortage category. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Employment fell slightly 
in this area during October, the decline being chiefly confined to 
agriculture. The usual seasonal staff additions occurred in forestry 
and manufacturing. Unemployment was considerably lower than in October 


1954. 
Swift Current (minor). Reclassified from Group 4 to Group 3. 
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PACIFIC 
EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific 


region remained at a high level 
during October; considerably more 
jobs were available than at the 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS -— PACIFIC 
—-—-—--—=— 1954 —nne 1.955 


Lobour Force 
450,000 —_ 
> hee ve 


same time a year earlier. Brisk 
activity continued in most in- _aatK 
- 425,000 p—— — 


dustries. In the week ending Octo- 
by 22, persons with jobs were esti- 
mated to number 447,000, a de- 
crease of 3,000 from September 
but an increase of 19,000 from 
October 1954. Unemployment in- 
creased seasonally but was much 
lower than last year. 


Persons 


With Jobs 


450,000 


400,000 ——______ 
- = 


Persons Without Jobs 
and Seeking Work 


Logging camps and sawmills 
operated at close to capacity 
during the month. In manufacturing, 
most industries were operating at 
moderately high levels, particularly in the iron and steel sectors. The 
construction industry, where the value of building projects begun during 
the first nine months of 1955 was much higher than in the corresponding 
period last year, was still very active in October, although some seasonal 
layoffs were beginning to occur. In agriculture and fishing, employment 
declined considerably. All divisions of the transportation industry were 
very busy. The expansion of electrical and telephone facilities continued. 
Retail sales, 10.5 per cent higher during the first nine months of 1955 
than of 1954, were very favourable in October. 
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During the month two labour market areas were reclassified — 
Vancouver-New Westminster from balance to moderate labour surplus, 
and Central Vancouver Island, where fire hazard impeded forestry oper- 
ations in September, from moderate labour surplus to balance. At Novem- 
ber 1, the classification of the ten areas in the region was as follows 
(last year’s figures in brackets): in balance, 8 (6); and in moderate 
labour surplus, 2 (4). 


Local Area Developments 

Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 
to Group 2. The logging industry operated at capacity and employers 
did not intend to curtail production or crews as long as the weather 
remained favourable. Lumber production was maintained at high levels. 
Manufacturing industries provided a moderate demand for workers. Ma- 
chine shops, structural steel plants and foundries were quite busy. 
The construction industry was very active and a high level of employ- 
ment was expected to continue. Rail and truck transportation were 
busy. In retail trade, sales staff was in strong demand. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 3. The forestry industries 
operated at close to capacity. Machine shops were busy. The shipbuilding 
industry was quite active and shortages of certain types of skilled 
workers occurred. In construction, there was a steady demand for labour. 


Central Vancouver Island (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of November 10, 1955). 


Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (8)............e-+e00+- 22:.5;619.,000) °— +043 fer 2.5 
Persons with jobs ...........ccccccscssescscccseeess — 0.3/+ 3.3 
At work 35 hours OF Moe .......ccccececeeee + 0.1] +- 3.6 
At work less than 35 hourS............0s08 + 4.1] — 0.9 
Cori hh GPE) ERIN Gis sce snaveceakcusarensacchumencos + 8.7] —19.4 
Usually work less than 35 hours...... +: 5.8 |b; 208 
Other Teas ons disckcctcessceccechsastentocstaase —2),1 t—s3t3 
With jobs but not at work ............sseeeees —21.6/+ 1.6 
[aid otf ful wee lec nsscsansavtesstoncassanae - _ 
QR Ge he 0S ON Since cédens ocudagueeas conarhinens —21.8|/+ 3.4 
Paid workers 1vicscdsacensadeasdetesamancenhsoaioos + 0.4/+ 6.8 
En va PIG ULEUPE 7s ske~ssccesnecseee mane capean —22.1) —31.2 
Noneagticultural c.c.c.cccccscevensesseevesnses + 1.0/+ 8.l 
Persons without jobs and seeking work... + 2.9] —21.1 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Atlantiong re hard i cstny iitscn esate eS + 8.8| —13.9 
A Jue DE ois sles cscanceccecscccehetamarseeareereaesee + 2.9 | —24.6 
Ontario tisiei.nncescpsnnpdscsrnanccgapenctussteasereneens + 0.2] —30.9 
Prnirie'e.ie.c.ccresassanss se umeaccetnegeareane santana +17.1} —15.5 
POG ITC. Hoses envarsocssec-usgus toune, satin torcsemenre tee — 3.6| —31.0 
Total)\all re gion#id....tcutda eee + 3.4) —25.7 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insurance: bene fity {...ico-h.cscaseaeesstoeeensoone + 0.4] —30.6 
Amount of benefit payments —...........ee eens — 6.3] —34.0 
Industrial employment (1949=100) ........... “ + 1.7/+ 4.6 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100).....- + 2.2/+ 5.1 
Jenithi gtat 100%. .c.i..5e dec decsontececanddnneaentetie eeee - —31.7(c) 


Industrial Relations 


Strikes and lockouts —days lost ...............- - + 26.3(c) 
No. of workers involved ..........c..ccceseceeee - — 6.0(c) 
Nos. of strikes’ \.2...iscccnssestaceli eee = —15.3(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries .......... 0.01+ 3.7 
Average hourly earnings (mfg) ...........00-+. -— 0.8;/+ 3.2 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... + 1.0}+ 0.7 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ................ + 0.2|/+ 4.0 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... Oct, + O.1}+ 0-1 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) |Sept. — 0.2}+ 3.9 
Total labour income...............c000. $000,000 + 1.4]/+ 8.7 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935~39=100).....ccessssecseees + 1.5 }/+ 9.4 
Manuf ac turing \::,.s,cesss0<cdheten eee rupee ss Nie Be 
Durables -. .ccs<csisecccccecacdeee ee — 0.8)}+11.8 
NomDurablem. 5.22.5. sseteasstes ec eee + 4.2}/+ 5.2 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, October Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, October Labow Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 

with total for same period previous year. 
Less than 10,000, 
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Notes of 
Current | 


Interest 


Health Insurance Agenda 
Approved by 4 Provinces 


“Plans are progressing favourably for 
the forthcoming inter-governmental meet- 
ing of ministers on the subject of health 
insurance,” the Hon. Paul Martin, Min- 
ister of National Health and Welfare, 
announced October 28. Mr. Martin indi- 
cated that he had given approval to a 
proposed agenda for the health insurance 
talks more than two weeks earlier and had 
submitted it to the provincial ministers 
for their approval. 

“Several provinces have acknowledged 
receipt of the agenda,” the Health Min- 
ister said, “and four provincial ministers 
have already indicated that it meets with 
the approval of their. governments. As 
soon as general approval has been given 
to the agenda by all provinces, no time 
will be lost,” Mr. Martin said, “in arrang- 
ing the meeting at a time convenient to 
all concerned.” 

While the matter of the agenda and the 
date selected for the resumed meeting of 
the Inter-governmental Committee of 
Ministers would depend on the speed with 
which the various provinces replied to his 
letter, Mr. Martin indicated that he was 
prepared, on behalf of the federal Govern- 
ment, to hold the meeting as early as 
possible and that he hoped in any event 
that it would be called not later than 
December or January. 

The Minister recalled the assurance given 
by the Prime Minister at the recent federal- 
provineial conference that the federal 
Government was prepared to support 

__provincially-administered health insurance 

schemes involving no constitutional change 

or interference in provincial affairs pro- 
viding a majority of the provinces repre- 
senting a majority of the Canadian people 
were prepared to proceed. 

The provincial governments at present 
are- by no means unanimously in favour 
of such a scheme. Only Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia wholeheartedly support it, 
Quebee is opposed, while some other prov- 
inces are lukewarm. 
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Premier Frost of Ontario at the confer- 
ence produced a detailed plan for a health 
insurance scheme which would require the 
federal Government to contribute 60 per 
cent of the cost. Federal comment on this 
plan was non-committal. 

Prime Minister St. Laurent suggested 
that to begin with a health plan might be 
confined to the provision of diagnostic 
services and hospital care. He did not say 
how much of the cost of a plan the federal 
Government would be prepared to shoulder. 


Financial Burden of 
Iliness to be Discussed 


Social security administrators from about 
40 countries in Europe, Asia and America 
will discuss the increasing financial burden 
of sickness insurance when the Interna- 
tional Social Security Association holds its 
12th general meeting in Mexico City from 
November 23 to December 3. 

An ISSA survey shows that the financial 
stability of social security in all countries 
is seriously threatened by the huge increase 
in the costs of a sickness insurance. In 
nearly all the countries where sickness 
insurance covers the greater proportion of 
the population the schemes are showing 
an increasing deficit. 

The advance of medical science and the 
opportunity afforded by social insurance for 
its benefits to reach sections of the popula- 
tion that would otherwise have been largely 
excluded from it has, unfortunately, been 
accompanied by an enormous rise in 
medical costs. 

New drugs and new methods of diagnosis 
and treatment are vastly more expensive 
than those they replaced. 

The fundamental failing of present-day 
sickness insurance schemes, however, ISSA 
officials say, 1s that their financial basis is 
hopelessly out-of-date. 

Social sickness insurance was first intro- 
duced in Germany in the early 1880’s and 
was adequately financed by contributions 
from the insured persons and _ their 
employers. Most of the other countries, 
when they adopted sickness insurance, 
followed the German model. 

But while the financial basis of the 
schemes has remained the same, the 
schemes themselves have changed out of all 
recognition. Their coverage has been 
extended to an even larger group of 
dependants of the insured person. 

The possibility of revising this financial 
structure is to be considered at the Mexico 
meeting. 
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822,000 UAW Members 
Under Wage Guarantees 


The United Auto Workers last month 
reported that it had signed a total of 69 
agreements incorporating supplementary 
unemployment benefit plans covering 
822.500 workers. “Supplementary unem- 
ployment benefit” is the new term for the 
guaranteed annual wage that was the union’s 
goal. 

Another union, the United Glass and 
Ceramic Workers (CIO) has also won from 
two companies a layoff plan similar to, but 
not as generous as, that the UAW gained 
from Ford and General Motors (L.G., 
July, p. 811). 

In Canada, workers at the American Can 
Company plant at Hamilton, Ont., who do 
not come under an SUB plan covering other 
company plants organized by the United 
Steelworkers (L.G., Sept., p. 1022), last 
month expressed opposition to the plan and 
endorsed their local’s demand for a 283-cent- 
an-hour, across-the-board wage increase and 
a 35-hour week. 

The last of the United States automotive 
industry’s Big Three, the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, signed a three-year contract with the 
UAW on September 1 providing 60 to 65 
per cent of regular take-home pay, includ- 
ing state unemployment compensation, for 
a maximum of 26 weeks. 

Unlike that of Ford and GM, the 
Chrysler plan, for the first time in the 
industry, is extended to cover salaried 
workers and many office and engineering 
employees affected by the UAW contract. 

The next day the union won the same 
contract from American Motors, the first 
of the “Little Three”. - But the corporation 
was granted a delay; it does not have to 
begin building up a fund until September 
15, 1956, and payments from the fund will 
not begin until a year after that. 

American Motors also extended its SUB 
plan to certain office workers represented by 
the UAW. About 500 clerks and engineers 
at the company’s special products division 
are represented by the union. 

International Harvester Company signed 
a similar contract after a 26-day strike and 
Bendix Aviation Corporation after a one- 
week strike. 

An agreement between Allis-Chalmers 
and UAW provides 65 per cent of take- 
home pay for 26 weeks, as against Ford’s 
and GM’s a 65 per cent for the first four 
weeks (after a oné-week waiting period) 
and then 60 per cent, including unemploy- 
ment benefit. Another feature of the 
Allis-Chalmers agreement is that employees 
may draw all payments in a lump sum, 
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after either exhausting their state unem- 
ployment benefits or returning to work 
before benefits are exhausted. 

The first supplementary unemployment 
benefit plan of major importance nego- 
tiated by the CIO Electrical Workers is 
contained in a three-year agreement with 
Vickers, Inc., in Detroit, which affects about 
1,700 employees. It follows the Ford and 
GM pattern. 

The Glass Workers’ contracts with the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company and the 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Company provides only 
$30 weekly up to a maximum of 20 weeks. 
Both contracts run for three years. 

The President of the Hamilton Can 
Workers’ Union, Claude Boult, said last 
month the layoff plan contained in the 
agreement signed by the United Steel- 
workers covering other company plants “is 
not guaranteed, is not annual and is not 
a wage”. 

He added: “The best answer to the 
continuous introduction of automatic 
machinery is the reduction of the work-day 
and the work-week.” 


Immigretion Total Down 
For First Nine Months 


Immigration to Canada continued to 
decline during the summer, reducing arrivals 
for the first nine months of the year by 
40,246, compared with the same period in 
1954. 

The Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration reported last month that 
28,190 persons, representing 43 ethnic 
groups, arrived in Canada in the July- 
September period. For the nine-month 
period arrivals declined to 86,607 from 
126,853 a year ago. 

The largest number of immigrants came 
from England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales. 
They totalled 8,862 for the three months 
and 24,032 for the January-September 
period, compared with 36,111 over the nine 
months last year. 

Italian immigrants totalled 15,512 for the 
nine months as against 19,327 in 1954. 
Immigrants from Germany declined to 
13,866 from 24,583 a year ago, and those 
from the Netherlands to 6,367 from 15,318. 
However, immigration from the United 
States increased to 7,899 from 7,559. 

The bulk of immigrants who arrived in 
the nine-month period settled in Central 
Canada. Ontario received 45,102; Quebec, 
17,164; British Columbia, 9,139; Alberta, 
6,331; Manitoba, 4,080; Saskatchewan, 2,182; 
Nova Scotia, 1,534; New Brunswick, 515; 
Newfoundland, 348; Prince Edward Island, 
105; and the Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
tories, 53. 
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Ford Won’t Depart from 
Present Layoff Plan 


The prevalent belief that the present 
layoff benefit plans may expand into the 
UAW’s formula for a guaranteed annual 
wage was rejected by M. L. Denise, Ford’s 
general industrial relations manager, in a 
recent speech before the American Man- 
agement Association. He said that his 
company would submit to a strike of 
“indefinite duration” rather than depart 
from the basic principles of its present 
layoff plan, which are: limited and pre- 
dictable company liability, complete inte- 
gration of benefits with state unemployment 
compensation laws, maintenance of incen- 
tive for laid-off employees to look for jobs 
elsewhere, and protection for higher seniority 
employees. 

He expressed his company’s concern 
about the drift of certain layoff plans, such 
as those of the glass companies, which allow 
benefits without regard for the employee’s 
eligibility for state benefit. 

Another Ford spokesman said elsewhere 
that the company will not press the state 
legislatures for higher state benefits. He 
said that Ford will “leave to the legislature 
its inherent right to determine what should 
be the level of the state benefits”. 


Montreal Brewery Gives 
36-Week Wage Guarantee 


A guaranteed weekly wage instead of 
hourly rates, guaranteed layoff payments 
and guaranteed wages for sickness for up 
to a full year are among the provisions 
of a new collective agreement covering 1,100 
employees of Molson’s Brewery, Ltd., 
Montreal. The agreement, which runs for 
two years, took effect on October 3. 

Guaranteed layoff payments of $13 a 
week for those with three years’ seniority 
at the beginning of the agreement, together 
with unemployment insurance benefits, will 
give a laid-off employee from 60 to 65 per 
cent of his regular wages for a continuous 
or interrupted period of up to 36 weeks. 
During this time he will retain full seniority 
and pension fund standing. The new con- 
tract also provides for payment of regular 
wages for four weeks for each unrelated 
illness, and base wages for a further 48 
weeks, making a total of 52 weeks of paid 
absence through illness during the period of 
the agreement. 

The base wage agreed upon will be $67 
a week in the first year and $69 a week 
in the second year of the agreement. 
Regular wages range up to $80 a week for 
production workers and $91 for tradesmen. 
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Eight statutory holidays and three weeks’ 
vacation for those with 15 years’ service 
are also provided. 


Rail Unions Demend 
Pay Rise, Welfare Plan 


An 18-per-cent wage increase and a 
welfare plan that would cost an estimated 
8 cents an hour were demanded in the 
proposals for a new contract made early 
in November by the non-operating railway 
unions to the five major Canadian railway 
companies. The cost of the wage increase 
(equivalent to an average of 25 cents an 
hour for the 150,000 workers involved) is 
estimated to be $70,000,000 a year, while 
the benefit plan might cost another 
$23,000,000; making a total cost of more 
than $90,000,000 annually. 

(Gross earnings of 17 Canadian railways 
in July amounted to $101,937,975, which was 
7-8 per cent more than the $94,590,413 for 
16 railways reporting a year earlier, accord- 
ing to a recent Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
statement. Comparisons of returns of 16 
railways shows that revenues rose 3 per 
cent and expenses dropped 1 per cent in 
July 1955, compared with the previous year. 

(The number of workers employed by 
Canadian railways declined 7-4 per cent 
last year to 196,307 from 211,951 in 1953, 
and their total salaries and wages fell to 
$661,829,774 from $724,077,594, a drop of 8-6 
per cent, DBS reports.) 

The welfare plan, which the unions want 
the companies to finance entirely, would 
include: life insurance of $2,000 or $3,000 
for each employee, depending on his earn- 
ings; and sickness, injury and other dis- 
ability benefits for all workers, their wives, 
and children under 18 years of age. The 
unions have not specified the scale of 
benefits they have in mind. 


The present collective agreement expires 
on December 31, and it is understood that 
the unions propose that the benefits should 
go into effect immediately after that date. 


Shortly before the Canadian unions pre- 
sented their demands, the threat of a 
nation-wide strike by the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen in the 
United States was averted when the coun- 
try’s principal railways reached agreement 
with the union in a “package” settlement. 
of wage increases worth 17 to 174 cents an 
hour retroactive to October 1. A little 
later the main American railways entered 
into an agreement with the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers for a general 
wage increase of 5 per cent, and an addi- 
tional 2 per cent as an adjustment of 
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differentials between locomotive engineers 
and other classes of railway workers. These 
increases were also retroactive to October 1. 

On September 30 a strike called by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
against the Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad 
was ended three hours after it started by 
a federal court order. 


Rehabilitation Agreement 
Signed by Ontario 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, signed an agreement with the prov- 
ince of Ontario on November 7 covering 
federal-provincial co-operation in the field 
of rehabilitation for disabled persons and 
federal financial assistance towards the cost 
of the rehabilitation program in Ontario. 

The agreement was signed for Ontario 
by the Hon. Louis P. Cecile, Minister of 
Public Welfare. Mr. Cecile administers the 
Rehabilitation Services Act, 1955, under 
which the province of Ontario has been 
expanding its rehabilitation program. 

Gifford C. Price of Toronto, who is the 
Director of Disabled Persons’ Allowances 
and Rehabilitation Services for the Ontario 
Government, will also handle the admin- 
istration of the province’s part in the 
agreement. 


British Hold Conference 
On Automatic Factories 


Effects of automation in the industrial 
community as a whole will be neither 
as widespread nor as dramatic as might 
be supposed, the British industrial maga- 
zine Scope said in a recent article on 
automation entitled “Some Problems of 
Automation”. 

The article dealt with papers presented 
at a conference held at Margate, England, 
whose theme was: “The Automatic 
Factory: What Does It Mean?” 

In one paper, Prof. B. R. Williams, 
Professor of Economics at the University 
of North Staffordshire, said: “We have a 
great deal of time to see the problems 
emerging. We have good reason to expect 
growth towards the automatic factory to 
take place at different rates, and in 
different ways, in the various industries. ... 

“The great advance towards the auto- 
matic factory in oil refining is due to a 
combination of technical, economic, and 
historical factors, not found in older indus- 
tries. The technical reason in the case of 
oil refining is that, consequent on the 
introduction of cracking towers, refined oils 
are produced by a physio-chemical process 
that is continuous. 
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“The long run of standard product, the 
continuous process—these are the condi- 


tions that most favour the automatic 
factory. But they are not typical of 
industry”. 


A. J. Young, head of the Central Instru- 
ment Laboratory, International Chemical 
Industries Ltd., who spoke to the confer- 
ence on “Prerequisites of the Automatic 
Chemical Factory”, strengthened Prof. 
Williams’ view. “The completely automatic 
chemical factory”, he said, “cannot be built 
economically until the dynamic character- 
istics of plant units and of the process can 
be calculated, the necessary control equip- 
ment developed and designed to deal with 
the integrated ‘multi-loop’ system, and until 
circumstances in the industry make the 
completely automatic factory economic. 

“The, completely automatic plant, as a 
unit of the factory, is a more realistic 
target at present, but the same require- 
ments hold good. A completely automatic 
chemical factory is not likely in the near 
future; the number of completely auto- 
matic plants built in the next ten years 
will probably be small.” 


The effects of automation, Scope said, 
such as “higher productivity with less 
labour, shorter hours, decentralization of 
buildings and plant, possible redundancy, 
the need for shift work, the problem of 
what to do with increased leisure and wages 
for the worker—all these effects, for good 
or bad, are going to come slowly, and there 
will be plenty of time to anticipate them”. 


FE. Fletcher, head of the Trade Union 
Congress Production Department, said 
there would be “considerable friction unless 
trade unions are given full and early in- 
formation of impending changes, and unless 
both management and trade unions give 
serious consideration to the problems of the 
individual affected”. 


Scope drew attention to an outline of 
automation advantages by Frank G. 
Woollard, an expert on automobile flow 
production. He said: “Why do we adopt 
automation? What do we gain? The 
answer is: (a) very considerable saving of 
direct labour; (b) greater economy in floor 
space; (c) much lower inventory of work 
in progress; (d) much greater control of 
processing; (e) cheaper operating heads on 
the machines; (f) automatic inspection of 
the workpiece; (g) much fuller utilization 
of machine capacity.” 

M. Seaman, General Manager of British 
Oxygen Engineering Co. Ltd., pointed out 
to the conference four main problems. of 
adjustment to automation: “creating the 
right attitude in the company; guaranteeing 
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benefits; planning the period of capital 
transition; and combining jobs, leisure and 
training.” 

The single problem of labour’s reaction 
to automation alone, Scope said, equalled 
in range and importance almost the whole 
body of strictly administrative and produc- 
tion subjects dealt with at the conference. 
Some points raised by Mr. Fletcher of the 
TUC were presented :— 


“Developing automation will bring a 
series of problems, ranging from national 
economic policy to matters internal to firms, 
on which differences of opinion are likely: 
about the degree of full employment and 
the measures necessary to maintain it; 
about the pace at which automation should 
be introduced in general and in particular 
eases and whether the pace itself can or 
should be subject to control; about the 
effect of changing conditions on a fair day’s 
work, which, like a fair day’s pay, can only 
be properly determined by agreement; 
about the length of the working day or 
working week—a traditional point of dis- 
agreement, for while the trade union 
objective is the 40-hour week, agreed work- 
ing hours for 13 million operatives in all 
manufacturing industries are 44-45, with an 
average of eight hours’ overtime per week; 
about the workpeople’s share of increased 
productivity—which should be considerable 
—and how far it should be taken in the 
form of cash or leisure, or in the form of 
benefits such as sick pay or pensions, or as 
social benefits such as education for one’s 
children; and, above all, about redundancy 
—actual and potential. Even within condi- 
tions of full employment unions will force 
attention to problems of redundancy and 
enforced changes of occupation and status, 
which can only partially be taken care of 
even by the most careful planning, includ- 
ing control of new entrants and retraining.” 


The need to educate the new technical 
generation now was stressed in several 
papers. Prof. Williams asked: “How many 
design engineers capable of coping with 
the advanced mathematics involved are we 
training? How many scientists, even 
among those going into management, have 
received any training in economic and 
human relations?” However, another paper, 
Scope said, indicated that British educa- 
tionalists are well aware of the problem. 

Mr. Woollard, the article noted, made 
the following shrewd point about strikes 
and the automatic age:— 

“The highly complex automatic factory 
will be more vulnerable to strike action 
than the older types of workshop. 
Unauthorized strikes in one department, 
even in a small section of a department, 


could shut down the whole automatic 
factory. Strikes must, therefore, be 
avoided, responsibility must take the place 
of emotion, the conference table must 
replace direct action.” 


U.S. Congress Studies 
Impact of Automation 


Fears that automation will cause large- 
scale unemployment appear to be without 
much foundation, according to information 
brought out at the Congressional hearings 
before the Joint Economic Committee in 
the United States last month. 

First, it was shown that it is not feasible 
to apply automatic processes rapidly. The 
industries in which automatic machinery is 
most likely to be used in the future are 
those in which it has already been in use 
for some time. Oil refining, flour milling 
and chemical production are cases in point. 
Automation in these industries would thus 
be only a continuation of changes which 
have been going on for a considerable 
period. 

Automation is not applicable to any and 
every kind of production process. D. J. 
Davis, Vice-president of Ford Motor Co., 
testified that automation is economically 
justified in the manufacture of Ford engine 


components, but not for tractors and 
Lincoln engines. The lower volume 
required would rule it out. Don G. 


Mitchell, President of Sylvania Electric Co., 
stated that in one-eighth of the usual shift 
automatic machines could produce enough 
small table radios to meet half the coun- 
try’s needs for a year. But people do not 
want to buy an article which is identically 
the same as everyone else has. Automatic 
equipment is used in making parts which 
are common to many TV and radio sets, 
but making up the sets manual operations 
are necessary. 

Large capital costs and shortage of 
trained persons are additional retarding 
factors. U.S. Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell noted that the newest automatic 
devices are often economically justifiable 
only in a rapidly expanding industry or 
type of operation. This fact offers some 
assurance that other jobs will be found for 
those directly affected. 


Another consideration is that a reduction 
in the number of productive workers may 
be compensated for by an increase in the 
demand for labour in distributive and 
service trades. It was pointed out that 
since we can produce tools and services 
with about two-fifths the labour required 
per unit in 1910, three-fifths of our labour 
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force ought to be unemployed at the present 
time, according to the reasoning of the 
alarmists, it was pointed out. 

Another witness, Dr. Walter S. Bucking- 
ham Jr., associate professor of industrial 
management at Georgia Institute of 
Technology, told the Committee that 
automation was full of glowing promise, 
social significance, and potential danger. 

Prof. Buckingham said mechanization 
increases wealth and reduces drudgery in 
the long run, but in the short run it may 
cause hardships to workers whose skills are 
rendered obsolete, diluted by specialization 
or whose jobs are abolished. 

In reference to automation’s rate of 
speed, Dr. Buckingham said industries 
could be classified according to their 
susceptibility to automation. He cited 
three groups :— 

First, those industries in which automa- 
tion has already made and should continue 
to make progress, such as oil refining, flour 
milling, and chemical production. 

Second, a group in which some automa- 
tion is possible, but full or complete 
automation is not likely, such as trans- 
portation, large-scale retailing, and the 
manufacture of certain non-standardized 
consumer products like furniture. 

Third, a group in which no significant 
application of automation seems likely, such 
as agriculture, mining, professional fields, 
and most construction and retailing. 

Dr. Buckingham said it was on the 
employment of labour that automation had 
its greatest impact. 

Walter Reuther, CIO President, told the 
Committee that the machines held the 
promise of a better life for everyone if 
the fruits of the more efficient production 
are shared equitably. 

“If we fail to solve the problems that 
will probably crowd upon us, we may be 
forced to undergo shattering economic 
dislocations that could threaten our whole 
economy and our free society,” he said. 

The CIO head said machines would cut 
down employment opportunity while the 
population and work force expanded. A 
four-day, 32-hour work-week, plus longer 
vacations, should be adopted to keep the 
work force in line with dwindling work 
requirements as machines more and more 
take over human tasks, he said. . He pre- 
dicted the 32-hour work week by 1965. 

To help keep down the work force, Mr. 
Reuther advocated more schooling and 
earlier retirement. 

Employers, he said, must be made to pay 
for retraining displaced workers for new 
jobs. 
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Though other witnesses had suggested the 
trend towards automation would be gradual, 
Mr. Reuther predicted it would be a fast 
process. 

Sylvania Electric’s President Mitchell, on 
the other hand, said the demand for goods 
would be so great that he doubted a work- 
week of much less than 40 hours by 1975, 
unless automation was stepped up. 

New lines of business, even new indus- 
tries, Mr. Mitchell said, were being born 
all the time to meet an_ ever-rising 
demand. 

He said the electronics industry, which 
had doubled since the end of the Second 
World War, would double again in the next 
10 years. 

Until 1938, he said, there was no fluor- 
escent lamp industry. It had grown 
without displacing the incandescent lamp 
industry. “An enormous expansion in 
lighting will take place during the next 
several years, and mechanization will be 
the only way to meet that demand.” 

Increased demand for, and availability of, 
the products of the electronics industry had 
brought a great expansion of the basic 
material industries, metal, glass, chemicals, 
plastics, Mr. Mitchell said. 

Otto Pragan, Research and Education 
Director of the International Chemical 
Workers Union (AFL), said chemical 
output had risen 50 per cent but the 
number of production workers had increased 
only 1-3 per cent. The number of non- 
production workers—professional, super- 
visory, clerical, and sales personnel—had 
increased by more than 50 per cent. Last 
year there were two production workers to 
each non-production worker; in 1947 the 
ratio was as high as three to one. 

The retraining of workers to acquire new 
skills, Mr. Pragan said, had already become 
a collective bargaining subject but govern- 
ment action on all levels may be required, 
he said. 

Howard Coughlin, President of the Office 
Employees International Union (AFL), 
said while his view of the future wasn’t 
gloomy, he felt many individuals who had 
spent their lives acquiring certain skills 
would receive a shock when they saw 
machines do in seconds work that would 
take them days and weeks to accomplish. 

Robert C. Tait, President of Stromberg- 
Carlson Company, said the impact of 
automation on the United States economy 
would be gradual and evolutionary rather 
than sudden and revolutionary. 

Automation, Mr. Tait said, was being 
directed largely towards manufacturing 
processes, and that manufacturing provided 
less than a third of total employment. 


Elsewhere on the automation front:— 


At Detroit, Milton Cross, president of 
the Cross Company, announced that the 
quarter-mile-long automatic assembly 
machine made by his company and used 
by Plymouth for two months had cut 
engine assembly costs by 50 per cent and 
reduced by 20 to 25 per cent the amount 
of labour required. 

The installation, operated at Plymouth’s 
new Detroit plant, requires about 150 men 
to assemble 150 Qualimatic V-8 engines an 
hour. Standard assembly line operations 
use some 50 more men to turn out the 
same number of engines in the same time, 
Ralph Cross, Vice-president of the machine 
tool company, said. 

Men freed from the assembly line work, 
he added, had been shifted to other jobs 
in the plant. 

Some operations still could not be 
performed automatically by the machine, 
the Cross Company President said. One 
of these was the setting of tappets. When 
solved, he said, it would be incorporated 
into the machines’ operation. 

Full automation, Milton Cross - said, 
would not “be possible until sometime in 
the future because of complex engineering 
problems. In many cases, the design of the 
product must be changed to take full 
advantage of the new techniques. Then, 
technicians must be trained, cost of new 
equipment must be evaluated and both the 
consumer and the worker must be educated 
to the advantages.” 

At Ottawa, J. A. Calder, Past President 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, said in addressing a recent meeting 
of the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation that now was the time to prepare 
offices for electronic equipment. 

You couldn’t sit back, Mr. Calder said, 
and wait for electronic computers and the 
like to solve all your problems. These 
machines were not, he said, like new cars 
that could be used effectively at once. 

The office of the future, he said, wouldn’t 
be a big electronic brain or robot which 
would dispense with the need for existing 
staffs. 

“On the contrary,” Mr. Calder said, 
“these machines will not mean that we'll 
have less to do but mean that we can 
do more.” 


A health program approved by the 
Syrian Cabinet at the end of October will 
provide medical care, medicine and hospital- 
ization without charge to citizens with low 
income. Everyone with an income of less 
than $70 a month will be eligible. 


Predicts End of Layoffs, 
Salaried Plant Workers 


An era of stabilized employment, in 
which layoffs and overtime work would be 
almost unknown, and in which factory 
workers would be paid on a year-round 
salaried basis, was predicted “within our 
lifetime” by Robert C. Hendon, Vice- 
president in charge of operations for the 
Railway Express Agency. He was speaking 
before a conference of the American 
Management Association in New York. 

Mr. Hendon said that labour would have 
to surrender many of its past privileges if 
jobs were to be “regularized”. Among the 
matters in which unions would have to 
accept greater responsibility, he declared, 
were higher productivity, less absenteeism, 
fewer work stoppages and easier transfer of 
workers from job to job or from plant to 
plant. 


U.S. Employment Sets 
Record for September 


Total civilian employment in the United 
States in September was 64,700,000. This 
was 750,000 less than in August—a seasonal 
drop caused by the return to school of 
students who had been working during the 
holidays—but 2,500,000 more than a year 
earlier, and a record figure for the month. 

There was also a seasonal reduction in 
total unemployment to 2,100,000 from 
2,200,000 in August. Insured employment 
dropped by 100,000 to 870,000 during the 
same period. The return to school of 
students who had been looking for jobs 
helped to reduce total unemployment, while 
the ending of vacations in. most plants 
contributed to the decline in the insured 
group. Both series are down sharply from 
a year before, by 1,000,000 and 700,000 
respectively. 

The national rate of insured unemploy- 
ment was 2°5 per cent, the lowest since 
October 1953. 

The factory work week rose by half an 
hour to 41:0 in September. This was 1-3 
hours higher than a year earlier, and 
higher than in September in any previous 
year except 1952. Average weekly earn- 
ings rose by $1.57 during the month to 
$77.90, a new all-time high record. 

A total of 10,849,000 persons, 375,000 less 
than a year earlier, worked on farms during 
the week of September 18-24. The increase 
from a month earlier, which at about 
1,250,000 was a little less than usual, 
occurred mainly in the South. 
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Tax Benefits for Firms 
Using Older Workers? 


That the state should investigate the 
possibility of granting tax benefits to 
companies that employ older workers was 
the proposal made last month by New 
York Assemblyman Eugene F. Bannigan to 
the employment committee of the N.Y. 
State Conference on Problems of the 
Aging. Mr. Bannigan suggested that “some 
sort of tax inducement to the private 
employer, probably in the unemployment 
insurance fields,’ might prove desirable. 

He also made a proposal for keeping 
state workers on the payroll in a half-time 
capacity after their retirement age. He said 
a $4,000-a-year clerk’s job, for example, 
could be divided in half, with one experi- 
enced retired employee working the morning 
hours and another in the afternoon. 

A short time after this Dr. Irving 
Lorge, Professor of Educational Psychology 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
told the Gerontological Society in confer- 
ence at Baltimore that time-honoured 
beliefs about the aged are becoming out- 
moded. He said that Bismarck’s age-65 
milestone marking the retirement age in 
the 19th Century is out of date. 


Skill Losing Recognition 
Once Enjoyed—Carpenters 


“Skill is losing the recognition it once 
enjoyed. It is losing not only its prestige, 
but also its comparative earning capacity.” 
This is the opinion expressed in an article 
published in the October issue of The 
Carpenter, official organ of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
(AFL-TLC). 

In support of this statement, the results 
of a study conducted by Prof. Earl E. 
Muntz of New York University are cited. 
This study showed that in 1907 the wages 
of skilled craftsmen in the building trades 
were 85 per cent higher than those of 
labourers and helpers. By 1947 this differ- 
ential had come down to 43 per cent. 

According to Prof. Muntz, another 
research worker found that taking the 
average earnings for representative un- 
skilled occupations as a base of 100, the 
median wage of a skilled worker was 205 
in 1907, and that in subsequent years the 
percentage shrank as follows: 1918-19, 175 
per cent; 1931-32, 180 per cent; 1937-40, 
165 per cent; 1945-47, 155 per cent; while 
for 1952-53 the percentage was down to 137. 

This decline, Prof. Muntz says, has been 
general throughout the United States, 
although it has affected some regions less 
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than others. “The process was  particu- 
larly rapid during the First World War, 
was arrested during the depression, acceler- 
ated rapidly when the United States was 
building up her military strength just before 
entering the Second World War, and 
developed at a gradually increasing rate 
during the war. Differentials have also 
narrowed sharply since the war. Current 
examples show that this trend is. still 
continuing.” 

Reasons for this reduction of differ- 
entials given by Prof. Muntz include: 
improvement in educational standards, with 
an increasing proportion of students going 
on to industrial courses; equalization of 
wages for men and women working on 
the same job; and the elimination of lower 
wages for minority groups. Other reasons 
advanced by the writer of the article are 
the gradual reduction in the number of 
unskilled jobs and the growth of industrial 


unionism. Such unions tend to try to 
get cents-per-hour increases rather than 
percentage increases. Escalator clauses 


also work in the direction of reducing 


differentials. 


Served 10 Ministers, 
R. M. Cram Retires 


The Department of Labour honoured one 
of its retired executive officers when R. M. 
Cram, Assistant Director of the Economics 
and Research Branch, recently concluded 
35 years of outstanding service. 

In addition to his service with the 
Department, Mr. Cram had several years’ 
previous service—first with the old Depart- 
ment of Marine and Fisheries (as a summer 
student in 1911) and later with the old 
Department of Interior (Topographical 
Surveys). 

In the Department of Labour Mr. Cram 
served under ten Ministers, from Senator 
Gideon Robertson’s first period of office to 
the present Minister, Hon. Milton F. Gregg. 

During that period his work as a labour 
statistician brought him into close contact 
with the development of the labour move- 
ment in Canada. “His competency and his 
devotion to his exacting duties gave him 
high status among both labour and manage- 
ment leaders in Canada,” said George V. 
Haythorne, Assistant Deputy Minister. 

The occasion of his departure was marked 
by an informal departmental gathering 
assembled to honour a colleague whose 
work in large measure was the measure of 
the success of the Department. 

On behalf of the Department Mr. Cram 
was presented with an original oil painting, 
a landscape by the well-known Canadian 
artist, Dr. M. H. Haycock. 


Apprentices Insufficient 
To Fill Replacement Quota 


A possible total of 231 apprentices in 
bricklaying, carpentry, electrical construc- 
tion, plumbing and steamfitting was all that 
Nova Scotia’s apprenticeship program would 
produce for the province’s building trade in 
the next four years, R. H. MacCuish, NS. 
Director of Apprenticeship, said at a 
provincial conference on apprenticeship 
training held earlier this year. 

Mr. MacCuish told the conference that 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics the normal death rate in these 
trades each year was 443 tradesmen. He 
said that in the next four years there would 
be only 231 apprentices to replace close to 
2,000 building tradesmen, provided those 
registered completed their apprenticeship 
successfully. 

“Apprenticeship should not be taken for 
granted”, Mr. MacCuish said. “It is as 
old as civilization and yet as new as the 
youngest trade in modern industry.” 


Not Enough Schools 


Most of the replacements to the building 
trade, Mr. MacCuish pointed out, were 
direct entries or boys who are handy with 
everyday tools and who consider themselves 
tradesmen after exposure to the trade for 
four or five years, or sometimes less. 
Some replacements, he said, came from 


vocational high schools but there weren’t - 


enough vocational and trade schools in the 
province to meet the need. 


Mr. MacCuish at the same time also drew 
attention to apprenticeship training in 
motor mechanics.” According to Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics figures, 52 motor 
mechanics died each year in Nova Scotia, 
he said. “We will have 84 motor mechanic 
apprentices trained in the next four years. 
In other words, about 52 deaths and 21 
replacing them through apprenticeship each 
year.” 


. 


Labour Groups to Submit 
Briefs to Cabinet in Dec. 


Delegations from Canada’s major central 
labour organizations will make their annual 
submissions to the Cabinet next month. 


The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada will present its brief on December 
14, the Canadian Congress of Labour the 
next day and both the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour and the 
National Legislative Committee of the 
International Railway Brotherhoods on 
December 16. 
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Group Aims to Increase 
Wintertime Construction 


The Canadian Construction Association 
has sponsored the setting up of a committee 
on which employers, labour and the archi- 
tectural and engineering professions are 
represented whose aim it will be to increase 
still further the volume of wintertime con- 
struction. The Department of Labour is 
actively associated with the project. 

Represented on the committee are: the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Engineering Institute of 
Canada, the National Housebuilders’ Asso- 
ciation, the Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada and the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. The National Research 
Council is also actively associated with the 
project. 

“Our main task,” said Chairman Raymond 
Brunet, a former CCA President, “will be 
to overcome the outmoded notions still 
held by many people that construction work 
carried out in the wintertime is inferior in 
quality or excessive in cost. Such views 
do not take into account modern techniques 
which permit with few exceptions construc- 
tion work to be carried out efficiently in 
winter weather.” 


Cabinet Directive Commended 


The joint committee emphasized that the 
timing of construction jobs depends mainly 
on the decisions of owners and the actions 
of architects and engineers engaged to 
design the project. The recent Cabinet 
directive to all federal departments and 
agencies to commence their projects so as 
to bring about the maximum amount of 
wintertime employment was commended. 
A similar policy is to be advocated to 
other government bodies, banks, religious 
organizations, utilities and large industrial 
firms. Individual borrowers of NHA and 
home improvement loans would also be 
encouraged to have their work done during 
the winter. 

Other activities approved by the com- 
mittee in its campaign for levelling out the 
construction program during each year 
include :— 

1. The preparation of a booklet describ- 
ing wintertime construction techniques; 

2. A study of methods ‘followed in 
Scandinavia in making construction a 
“vear-round” activity; 

3. The establishment of local joint 
committees to promote wintertime con- 
struction in their areas; 
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4. A comprehensive publicity and 
education program by each of the member 


organizations of the national joint 
committee. 
“Great strides have been made in 


reducing seasonal shutdowns in building,” 
said Mr. Brunet, “but a look at last 
winter’s record shows that we have plenty 
of scope for further improvement. Although 
the industry is experiencing record demands 
for its services, 27 per cent of those unem- 
ployed last winter were construction 
workers. They received more than $33 
millions from the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund but their purchasing power was of 
course very much lower than if they had 
been earning regular wages. 

“Tf last winter’s experience is repeated, 
about one-quarter of the half million con- 
struction workers now employed will be laid 
off next February. This figure can be 
reduced if more buildings are closed in by 
December, if more repair and maintenance 
work is done during the winter months and 
if greater attention is given in planning to 
the scheduling of projects. Earlier com- 
pletion dates and occupancies usually more 
than compensate owners for any additional 
costs involved due to such items as heating 
or snow removal.” 


Eskimos Taught Skills by 
Dept’s Training Branch 


Under a plan being carried out by the 
Canadian Vocational Training Branch of 
the Department of Labour, natives of the 
Canadian Northland are being taught 
skilled trades. According to the Northern 
Affairs Department, 50 men and women 


from the North are now studying in the 
“South” under the plan, which includes 20 
courses ranging from dressmaking to 
electronics. 

A Department official said that it is not 
compulsory for trainees to return to the 
North with their new skills “but they will; 
they always want to go back”. 


New B.C. Representative 
For LMCS Appointed 


R. E. (Reg) Jackson, Vancouver, has 
been appointed British Columbia field 


representative of the Labour-Management 
Co-operation Service, it was announced 
last month. The appointment was made 
following a competition under the Civil 


Service Commission open to qualified 
applicants from all parts of British 
Columbia. 


Mr. Jackson’s duties will be the promo- 
tion of labour-management co-operation 
through joint consultation. 

Before joining the staff of the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, Mr. 
Jackson was employed, since 1941, as an 
employment supervisor in the Vancouver 
office of the National Employment Service. 
Before that he had been employed by the 
British Columbia provincial employment 
service. 

In 1945, he was engaged in the work he 
will now be doing, when on loan from the 
NES. Prior to entering government 
service, Mr. Jackson was associated with 
the International Association of Machinists. 


Conventions of Provincial Labour Federations 
British Columbia Trades Union Congress (TLC) 


The first aim when Canada’s two big labour 
congresses unite will be complete social 
security for Canadian workers, Claude 
Jodoin, President of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, told delegates to the 
British Columbia Trades Union Congress 
annual convention held in Vancouver 
September 28, 29 and 30. 

Mr. Jodoin was countering a statement 
by A. J. MacDonell, Past President of the 
British Columbia section of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, that Canada 
would be controlled by the giant trade 
union group. 
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Within minutes of the convention open- 
ing Wednesday, John Bruce, 80-year-old 
veteran organizer of the Plumbers’ union, 
levelled the charge of “fascism” against an 
attempt by the British Columbia Chamber 
of Commerce to secure “right to work” 
laws and a ban on information pickets. He 
accused the Chamber of a negative approach 
and of having offered no answer to the 
unemployment problem. 

Mr. Bruce predicted even more unem- 
ployment through the advent of automa- 
tion and eventual use of atomic power in 
industry unless the problems are tackled 


realistically. He warned the Congress to 
beware in case workers became “pawns in 
the game”. 

TUC President James Barton declare 
unemployment should be unknown in 
Canada. “However”, he said, “all indica- 
tions are that this problem will be equally 
sharp in the coming winter as it was a 
year ago and probably more so.” 

Mr. Barton urged delegates to strengthen 
the forthcoming TLC-CCL merger by 
calling for a similar merger between the 
TUC and the CCL’s British Columbia 
Federation of Labour, 

“The merger would open up before us a 
vision of a_ single all-embracing and 
powerful Canadian trade union movement 
which must become a tremendous force, 
not for sectional interests, but for the 
greater advancement of our unions and our 
nation,” he said. 

A call for a guaranteed annual wage 
campaign by British Columbia unions came 
before the delegates on the first day of 
the three-day convention. It was part of 
a plan submitted by the Vancouver Trades 
and Labour Council to deal with the intro- 
duction of automatic machines in the 
province’s industries. 


“Boon to Workers” 


The proposal pointed out that automation 
can be a “boon to workers” by creating 
higher living standards, if the benefits are 
distributed wisely. It suggested provision 
for retraining displaced workers at company 
expenses; higher pay and job classifica- 
tion for workers on automatic machines; 
seniority protection, and rehiring priority 
for displaced employees. 

A resolution presented on the conven- 
tion’s opening day by Ocean Falls Local 

; 312 of the International Brotherhood of 
‘ Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
proposed TUC affiliation should be open to 
“all bona fide trade unions regardless of 
the personal beliefs of their officers or 
members”. 

Resolutions committee chairman William 
Black urged its rejection “because it is 
contrary to the policy of the TLC to which 
we are affiliated”. 

J. W. Terry, a delegate from the 
sponsoring union, said he didn’t hold any 
brief for “ologies” and “isms” but the 
resolution concerned Canadian democracy. 

On the last day of the convention, the 
resolutions committee brought in a surprise 
recommendation to rule the proposal, which 
would re-admit Communist-led unions to 
the TUC, out of order. TUC President 
James Barton backed the committee ruling, 
although he regretted doing so, he said. 
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The committee ruled the resolution out 
of order on the grounds that it was con- 
trary to Trades and Labour Congress 
policy. 

The move by the resolutions committee, 
surprised the convention, which had in- 
structed it to bring back a recommendation 
urging the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada to reconsider its policy towards the 
Communist-led unions. 

Delegates voted 101 to 60 to block the 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers’ 
resolution. 

Caught with nearly one-third of its 
delegates missing, the Congress later passed 
a resolution favouring the re-admission of 
expelled Communist-led unions. 

The decision, reached in the closing 
stages of the three-day convention, reversed 
the earlier vote. 

Delegates had been drifting away for some 
time when it became known that the second 
resolution on the bitterly-contested issue 
remained as the final item. However, Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers delegates 
and Street Railwaymen’s Union representa- 
tives, who formed the core of the 
“progressive” group, remained in strength. 

James Barton first ruled it out of order 
again, then changed his mind when it was 
pointed out this was a call for a change 
in the TLC constitution and not an attempt 
to circumvent it. 

Hospital Employees Federal Union dele- 
gate William Black denounced the ban on 
a wage increase for British Columbia 
hospital employees after one had been 
negotiated through conciliation boards. A 
resolution condemning the wage-freezing 
order was unanimously endorsed by the 
delegates. 

The delegates endorsed Mr. Black’s call 
for a Royal commission to examine the 
financial structure of the British Columbia 
Hospital Insurance Service. 

Plans to merge British Columbia’s two 
provincial labour organizations was approved 
without a single comment. 

British Columbia’s Labour Minister Lyle 
Wicks placed the provincial government 
solidly behind the merger of Canada’s two 
labour congresses when he addressed the 
convention. 

“Unity is welcomed by your government,” 
he said, “for it realizes the workers of our 
nation and province may speak together in 
all matters”. 
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In answer to a strong attack on the 
provincial government by TUC executives 
for lack of action on labour requests, Mr. 
Wicks pointed to a $30,000,000 public works 
program which will be launched this winter 
to alleviate unemployment. 

Elections on Friday brought another 
surprise. R. K. Gervin, the TUC’s 
Secretary-Treasurer since its formation in 
1952, was beaten 95-79 by John Hayward, 
delegate for Street Railwaymen’s Union 
Division 101, the same union to which Mr. 
Gervin belongs. Mr. Hayward, whose 
victory was perhaps the greatest surprise, 
had gained considerable prestige with a 


careful analysis of British Columbia’s 
natural resources and labour’s proposed 
changes. 

James Barton, Plumbers, was returned to 
the presidency with a 104-71 victory over 
William Black, Hospital Employees. Victor 
Midgley, Carpenters, was elected Vice- 
president by acclamation when William 
Black declined to run for the secondary 
position. 

For posts on the executive, Stan Wilcox 
defeated, George Johnston by one vote and 
Pat O’Neal, Bob Beddome, Henry Phelps, 
and Perey Rayment were re-elected. Two 
executive seats were left vacant. 


New Brunswick Council of Labour (CCL) 


The federal Government was urged to 
make a survey to determine the mineral 
resources of New Brunswick by the 10th 
annual convention of the New Brunswick 
Council of Labour, at Moncton. The reso- 
lution requested that the southern sector 
of the province, from St. Stephen to 
Moncton and from Minto to the Bay of 
Fundy coast, be surveyed. 

The council said the province is now 
experiencing the greatest development of 
mineral resources in its history. This, it 
was said, was mainly due to a survey made 
by the federal Government of a small 
section of the province in 1950. 

Another resolution urged the Canadian 
Congress of Labour to establish a strike 
fund for immediate and continued use in 
the event of a strike by one or more of 
the directly-chartered or affiliated locals. 
This method, the Council claimed, will 
effect an equality in pay for all strikers, 
and will provide the striking local with 
better bargaining powers. 

Provision of work for “more than 3,000 
unemployed in the Saint John area” was 
demanded in another resolution, which 
endorsed a conference proposed by the 
Civic Employment Committee in Saint 
John to discuss the problem. 

Three other important resolutions brought 
before the convention concerned: a change 
in injunctions against picketing during a 
strike, the Passamaquoddy Bay project, and 
the construction of the Chignecto Canal. 

Joseph MacKenzie, CCL Director of 
Organization, said in addressing the meet- 
ing that he was sure the proposed merger 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada with the CCL would be effected 
this year or early next year. 
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“Tt is not a matter of the TLC being 
absorbed by the CCL or the CCL being 
absorbed by the TLC. One house is not 
being taken in by another. We are forming 
a brand-new house, and we are going to 
get along well in it,” Mr. MacKenzie said. 

“In the near future, there will be times 
when locals from one will be asked to meet 
with their counterparts of the other to 
discuss ways of handling problems of 
mutual interest and integrating their 
resources.” 


He predicted many problems both before 
and after the merger is completed but, 
with understanding and co-operation from 
the outset, these can be overcome, he said. 

Donald <A. Elliott of Moncton was 
elected President of the Council, succeeding 
Floyd Cherry of Saint John. Tom W. 
Jones, Jr., was elected First Vice-president, 
and James H. Leonard, Second Vice- 
president. Ralph E. Evan, was re-elected 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Elected as members of the executive 
committee were Angus MacLeod, Gilbert 
Belleville, and C. J. McAllister. 


A review of accomplishments of the New 
Brunswick Council was given by Don 
Cochrane, provincial Deputy Minister of 
Labour. Mr. Cochrane pointed out that 
workmen’s compensation benefits had been 
increased from 66 per cent of the average 
wage to 70 per cent and efforts had been 
made to provide as much additional 
employment in the construction field as 
possible during the winter months. 


Forward steps had been taken in pro- 
viding vacation pay, he added, pointing out 
that 9,000 vacation pay booklets had been 
issued in the past year and that more than 
500,000 vacation pay stamps had been 
issued. 


Fifteenth Annual Convention of 


the Canadian Congress of Labour 


Record number of delegates—909—overwhelmingly approves TLC-CCL 
merger agreement, recommends complete overhaul of government con- 
ciliation services, offers solution to problems arising from automation 


It took only one hour and 15 minutes 
for the 15th annual convention of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour to approve, 
overwhelmingly, the TLC-CCL merger 
agreement, thus clearing the way for 
unification of Canada’s two largest central 
labour organizations as the Canadian 
Labour Congress, a body that will comprise 
more than a million members. The deci- 
sion decreed that this 15th convention 
would be the CCL’s last. 


The convention, with 909 delegates the 
largest labour gathering ever seen in 
Canada, was held in Toronto October 10 
to 14, 


In other moves of outstanding import- 
ance, the convention offered a 10-point 
solution to the problems that may arise 
from the introduction of automation, 
rejected a demand that the Congress seek 
to end United States control and direction 
of unions in Canada, approved a lengthy 
statement on foreign policy and defeated 
a move to have the CCL arrange an 
exchange of visits of trade unionists 
between Canada and the Soviet Union. 

The convention also unanimously 
approved a resolution recommending what 
amounts to a complete overhaul of gov- 
ernment conciliation procedures in Canada 
and, in effect, endorsing the recent walkout 
by United Auto Workers negotiators from 
conciliation board hearings in the dispute 
between the union and the General Motors 
Corporation. 


Both President A. R. Mosher and 
Secretary-Treasurer Donald MacDonald 
were re-elected by acclamation. It was 


thus assured that Mr. Mosher, who helped 
organize the Congress and was its first 
President, would be the only leader the 
CCL had in its 15-year existence. In the 
election of officers, three of the four Vice- 
presidents were re-elected and four new 
members were named to the eight-member 
executive committee. 

Prominent among the guest speakers who 
addressed the convention were the Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour; 
Claude Jodoin, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and the man 


generally believed to be slated to head the 
merged federation; Walter Reuther, Presi- 
dent of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations; and Jacob S. Potofsky, President 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, who was representing the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 

Presiding at the opening ceremonies was 
Dave Archer, President of the Toronto and 
Lakeshore Labour Council. Mayor Nathan 
Phillips of Toronto welcomed the delegates 
to the city. 


Merger Agreement 


By an overwhelming vote in favour of 
the TLC-CCL merger agreement, the con- 
vention cleared the last hurdle on the road 
to unification of Canada’s two largest 
central labour organizations, healing a 
long-standing breach between the two 
congresses and making certain the forma- 
tion of the Canadian Labour Congress with 
a membership of more than a million. 
While the vote was not unanimous, as it 
was at last May’s TLC convention (L.G., 
July, p. 758), those who remained seated 
for the standing vote numbered only about 
half a dozen. 

Of the nine speakers in the discussion that 
followed the presentation of the report of 
the officers reports committee, not one 
expressed opposition to the idea of merger. 
But some took issue with certain aspects 
of the proposed merger and made it plain 
they would attempt to have them changed 
at the joint merger convention in Toronto 
next April. 

The report of the officers reports com- 
mittee on the merger agreement, and on 
39 resolutions touching on the merger ques- 
tion, which was presented by George Home, 
Secretary of the British Columbia Federa- 
tion of Labour, stated the committee’s 
belief that the merger agreement “should 
not be changed with regard to any detail 


whatsoever”. It called for unanimous 
endorsation of the agreement. 
Chief speaker in the debate was 


Secretary-Treasurer Donald MacDonald, 
who began by telling the delegates that 
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approval of the merger agreement was “the 
most momentous decision we have ever 
been called on to make”. 

He reminded them that at the first 
convention of the CCL 15 years before, a 
resolution calling for co-operation with the 
TLC with a view to eventual amalgamation 
was one of the first adopted. 

“The document before you is not a 
perfect document,” he conceded. “It has 
its shortcomings,” But the unity committee 
did the best job possible under the cireum- 
stances, he declared. 

A study of the merger agreement, he said, 
would show that neither congress had sacri- 
ficed or jeopardized the principles on which 
it was founded. “The agreement provides 
that neither shall absorb the other: there 
shall be a natural amalgamation into one 
autonomus congress. There is recognition 
of the fact that as far as basic principles 
are concerned, the major differences that 
have separated us have been dissipated. 

“There is acceptance of the concept of 
industrial unionism. The integrity of each 
and every affiliate is recognized and to 
guarantee that that principle will be given 
effect we are recommending the continu- 
ance of the no-raiding agreement. There 
is recognition of our policy that we are 
unalterably opposed to nefarious ideologies 
of any form of totalitarianism. We will 
include provisions in the constitution to 
see that no bona fide group will have its 
interests and welfare sublimated to a 
philosophy to which we stand opposed.” 

He admitted that some CCL members 
had “serious misgivings” about some details 
of the merger arrangement, notably, the 
system of representation and the proposal 
to hold conventions only every two years. 
He urged the delegates not to become 
“bogged down” in a discussion of details. 

“This merger agreement is the vehicle 
that will transport us into the new House 
of Labour that will be much better equipped 
to do the job that remains to be done,” 
he declared. That job, he indicated, was 
to organize the three million Canadian 
workers not now organized. It will be 
harder to organize them than it was to 
organize those who are now union members 
and “the only instrument through which it 
can be done is the merger agreement,” he 
concluded. 

Larry Sefton, Director of District 6, 
United Steelworkers of America, added that 
the merger would provide the opportunity 
to organize the white-collar and public 
service fields. 

Mr. Sefton was the only speaker to 
introduce the question of the new organiza- 
tion’s political affiliation. He said he 
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intended to “get up on the floor of the 
new congress and discuss politics”. One of 
the things the CCL had done, he said, was 
to add a “new dimension” to the thinking 
of the workers about politics. 

“We have come to realize that we can’t 
settle all problems facing us at the bargain- 
ing table. We are no longer satisfied 
to let other people make our laws for us. 
We are going to send our own people to 
Parliament.” 

R. J. Lamoureux, President of the Quebec 
Federation of Industrial Unions, said there 
would be greater difficulty in effecting 
merger on the provincial level than on the 
national level “unless we submerge some 
of our personal views”. 

Three speakers—William Mahoney, Asst. 
Canadian Director of the Steelworkers, Stan 
Thornley of the United Rubber’ Workers, 
and Walter Smishek of the Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department Store Employees’ 
Union—called attention to the “danger” to 
the industrial form of unionism in the 
proposed system of representation. Mr. 
Mahoney, however, advised the delegates to 
wait until the merger convention to resolve 
the question. 

Later the convention committee on organ- 
ization, chaired by Mr. Mahoney, recom- 
mended that the Congress attempt, between 
now and the merger, to have its directly 
chartered locals join appropriate CCL 
affiliates. 

When the vote had been taken, an 
invitation was sent to TLC President 
Claude Jodoin to address the CCL con- 
vention. 

The merger convention will open in 
Toronto on April 23, 1956. 


Automation 


While it favours “every technological 
change that lightens human toil,” the 
Canadian Congress of Labour expressed the 
fear in a resolution adopted at the con- 
vention that automation might mean 
“greater wealth for the few and unemploy- 
ment for the many” rather than abundance 
and leisure for the many. 

The CCL’s suggested solution to the 
problem was a Government-sponsored con- 
ference of government, management and 
labour representatives “to plan the introduc- 
tion of automation” so that the abundance 
would be assured and the unemployment 
prevented. The resolution listed ten 
specific steps that the Government should 
take: 

(1) to introduce the guaranteed annual 
wage, or other forms of regular and risi 


income, without which automation will brea 
down; 


(2) to shorten the work-week without loss 
of take-home pay as fast as the increased 
productivity makes possible and as the main- 
tenance of full employment makes necessary; 

(3) to maintain general full employment, 
so that workers displaced from one job or 
one industry will have others to go to; 

(4) to provide severance pay for displaced 
workers; 

(5) to provide re-training for displaced 
workers wherever possible; 

(6) to direct the location of industry 
so as to avoid ghost towns or distressed 
areas; or, where this is not possible, to assist 
the movement of labour from such areas to 
areas of full and expanding employment; 

(7) to lower the qualifying age for Old 
Age Security payments, and to raise the 
benefits, so as to provide for older workers 
who are displaced and cannot be easily or 
economically retrained; 

(8) to ensure full discussion of the intro- 
duction of all automation devices with the 
unions concerned so as to reduce dislocation 
to a minimum; 

(9) to give young people the necessary 
education to operate and maintain the auto- 
mated machines; 

(10) to pay the operators of the new 
machines wages commensurate with their 
skill and responsibility and with the neces- 
sity for providing purchasing power to buy 
the products. 


The resolution also suggested action that 
unions should take. It called on all CCL 
affiliates to study “promptly and carefully” 
the changes in union structure, collective 
bargaining, workers’ education and political 
action programs that automation may bring 
about. Special attention should be paid, it 
said, to reclassification and upgrading of 
workers, defence of particular _ skills, 
seniority, duration of agreements, severance 
pay, pensions, health and welfare, unem- 
ployment insurance policy and_ social 
security generally. 

The adopted resolution was substituted 
by the resolutions committee for three 
others, one of which had urged govern- 
ment study of automation, one co-operation 
between government, management and 
labour, and one that affiliates seek in future 
negotiations a 32-hour week with the main- 
tenance of take-home pay for 40 hours. 

In the discussion on the resolution, 
Clifford Gunter, a UAW delegate from the 
Ford local in Windsor, described an 
example of the effects of automation that 
he had knowledge of. In the new Ford 
engine plant, he said, “they are turning out 
four times the number of engine blocks 
with half the number of workers”. 

J. K. Bell, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Maritime Marine Workers’ Federation, said 
he thought the. four-hour day, not the 
guaranteed annual wage, was the answer to 
automation. Stan Thornley, of the Rubber 
Workers warned that labour was not going 
to obtain the benefits of automation with- 
out a struggle. 


Composition of the CCL 


Between January 1 and June 1 this 
year, the number of directly-chartered 
local unions in the CCL was reduced 
from 169 to 159 by the transfer of ten 


of them to affiliated international unions. 


At June 1, the Congress comprised 
seven provincial federations, 49 labour 
councils, 21 international unions, nine 
national unions and 159  directly- 
chartered unions. 


William Hall of the Windsor Labour 
Council declared that retraining for dis- 
placed workers “wherever possible” (called 
for in Clause 5 of the resolution) was not 
enough. “Automation demands an increas- 
ing number of skilled workers and a 
decreasing number of unskilled workers”, 
he said. “The responsibility rests with the 
Government.” He also said that the costs 
of educating young people in the operation 
and maintenance of automated machines 
(Clause 9 of the resolution) should be met 
by “those who will make the profits”. 


Control by U.S. 


Resolved that, in view of the increasing 
control being exercised over Canadian 
politics, economy and defence by the United 
States of America, this Congress is in favour 
of Canadian unions, controlled and directed 
by Canadians. 


This resolution, submitted by a Windsor, 
Ont., local of the United Steelworkers of 
America, sparked a discussion that was 
entered by almost as many delegates as 
the debate on the merger agreement. While 
most of those who spoke expressed opposi- 
tion to the resolution committee’s recom- 
mendation of non-concurrence, when the 
vote was taken the committee was over- 
whelmingly upheld. 

Those who spoke in support of the 
committee’s recommendation, while fewer 
in number than those opposing it, included 
the CCL President, a Vice-president and 
the chairman of the resolutions committee. 
They charged the resolution was sub- 
mitted and supported by followers of the 
Communist Party line. 

One supporter Hebe resolution, Ray 
Lundstrum of the arine Workers and 
Boilermakers Industrial Union, Vancouver, 
cited three examples of what he termed 
“deplorable carryings-on because of control 
by international officers”. He mentioned 
the expulsion of the president of the 
Vancouver local of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL- 
TLC) over the objections of the local’s 
membership, the expulsion of the executive 
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of a Vancouver carpenter’s union for 
“obtaining and distributing a copy of a 
speech in the House of Commons by Colin 
Campbell (CCF Member for Nanaimo)” 
and the restoration to office by interna- 
tional officers of a union business agent who 
was fired by the union for putting non- 
union men to work while union members 
were unemployed. 

CCL Vice-president George Burt replied 
that those expelled had been running down 
not only the international officers but the 
leaders of the CCL and the TLC. 

Mr. Burt declared that “we belong to 
international unions because of the power 
we derive from them”. He said that it 
wouldn’t have been possible, without the 
support of the international, to have 
General Motors officers from the United 
States enter negotiations in which his union, 
the United Auto Workers, was involved 
with General Motors of Canada. 

“Political busy-bodies who support a 
political party that is the biggest group 
of political racketeers in the world, who 
interfere with everybody’s business through- 
out the world, now tell us we shouldn’t 
have leaders from outside Canada,” he said. 

When Bill Brown, delegate from a 
Winnipeg local of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees, said “we want 
to be understood and Canadian leaders 
understand our problems,” CCL President 
Mosher replied: “There are no Americans 
who are leaders in the TLC any more 
than in the CCL.” 

The final speaker in the discussion was 
Larry Sefton, Director, District 6, United 
Steelworkers of America, who was reso- 
lutions committee chairman. “The com- 
mittee recommended non-concurrence,” he 
explained, “because of the kind of debate 
we have had here this morning. This 
resolution was submitted so that Commun- 
ists could wrap themselves in the Canadian 
ensign and slur Americans. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for American help we 
wouldn’t have a union now,” he concluded. 

The resolution was overwhelmingly 
rejected, 


Foreign Policy 


Defence and negotiation must go hand in 
hand and neither ot safely be jettisoned 
in favour of the other in the handling of 
Canada’s foreign affairs, the Congress 
declared in a statement on foreign policy. 
The statement was substituted for a total 
of 23 resolutions. 

“But defence is not simply a matter of 
guns and planes and bombs,” the statement 
emphasized. “It is also a matter of rooting 
out poverty and exploitation, especially in 
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the underdeveloped countries where these 
are most acute.” The Congress urged the 
Government to raise its contributions to 
the Colombo Plan and the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Program to at least 
$100,000,000. 

The Congress also— 

Condemned the Soviet Union for block- 
ing the creation of a free, democratic 
yermany ; 

Sent assurance of support in their struggle 
for freedom to workers in totalitarian 
countries; 

Called for the admission to the United 
Nations of Communist China and of all 
the democratic states “whose entry has 
been blocked by the Soviet Union”; 

Reaffirmed its support for the United 
Nations and urged its affiliated unions to 
do everything possible to make that 
support “real and effective”; 

Called on the Government to take the 
initiative in obtaining agreement to put an 
end to further tests of atomic weapons; 

Urged the Government “not to falter or 
fail” in its support of NATO, Western 
European Union and other measures of self- 
protection against Communist aggression. 

Concern over Canada’s “heavy depend- 
ence” on trade with the United States was 
expressed in the policy statement. The 
Congress urged the Government to intensify 
its efforts to promote trade with Western 
Europe, the Commonwealth and all other 
countries overseas, “subject to the impera- 
tive necessities of national security”. 

Maximum East-West trade, within the 
limits imposed by the necessity of denying 
weapons and strategic materials to aggressors 
and potential aggressors, has the support 
of the CCL. “Until the Communist coun- 
tries provide concrete proof that they are 
not aggressors or potential aggressors, the 
strategic controls must be maintained,” the 
resolution declared. “No such proof has 
yet been forthcoming.” 

The CCL endorsed the continued efforts 
of the Government to secure a disarma- 
ment agreement and the efforts of the 
Western Powers for a reunited Germany 
based on genuinely free elections. 


Exchange of Visits with USSR 


Two resolutions recommended that the 
CCL arrange an exchange of visits of trade 
unionists between Canada and countries in 
the Soviet bloc. Both were defeated. 

One of the resolutions also called for 
negotiations between the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions and 
the (Communist-dominated) World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions to explore trade 
union unity on an international scale. 


Doug Lindsay, delegate from the Oshawa 
and District Labour Council and a member 
of the UAW local that sponsored one of 
the resolutions, said it might be valuable 
to send delegates who are not Red 
sympathizers to visit the Soviet Union and 
to get from them a true report. 


“Tf the Government has seen fit to send 
the Minister of External Affairs to Russia, 
I think we are taking a ridiculous position 
in deciding not to send trade unionists,” 
added Sam Jenkins, President of the 
Marine Workers and Boilermakers’ Indus- 
trial Union, 


Government Conciliation 


In its closing session the Congress debated 
a resolution involving the whole structure 
of conciliation proceedings in Canada, 

Sponsored by the resolution committee 
as a substitute resolution, its preamble 
declared that: 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act and most of the provincial 
Labour Relations Acts forbid strikes till 
after unions have gone through long and 
cumbersome conciliation procedure; and 
employers have taken advantage of this by 
refusing to bargain in good faith or by 
causing many months of delay in settling 
disputes, or both. 


Continuing its criticism, the resolution 
asserted : 


Conciliation boards seldom are appointed 
within the time fixed by the Acts, and 
almost never report within the time fixed, 
but extend the time to unreasonable lengths, 
often without the consent of the parties or 
the permission of the Minister as required 
by the Acts; and many conciliation boards 
have refused to recommend retroactive pay, 
in spite of the long delays for which they 
are responsible. 

Conciliation Boards procedure often oper- 
ates to negate one of the basic freedoms of 
working people. 


As remedial action, the resolution urged 
the governments concerned to: 


1. make the conciliation board procedure 
optional, as in Saskatchewan, not compulsory, 
as it is elsewhere; 


2. ensure that in the event such concilia- 
tion services fail to result in a satisfactory 
conclusion to a labour dispute, the employees 
involved be given the right to call a strike 
at the termination date of their contract 
with the employer; 


3. deny conciliation boards where the 
Labour Relations Board finds the employer 
has not bargained in good faith as proposed 
in the Congress draft National (Labour) 
Code of 1947; 


4. expand and improve conciliation officer 
service by the appointment of trained pro- 
fessional conciliators or more of them where 
there are already some but not enough. 


Unions in non-Communist countries 
have been urged by the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions to 
shun invitations to visit the Soviet 
Union. In its official journal, Free 
Labour World, the ICFTU warned that 


no change in basie objectives had accom- 


panied the expressions of friendliness 
towards the West made by Soviet 
spokesmen since the Geneva conference 
last July and that world domination 
remained the Soviet goal. 


The resolution — subsequently adopted 
unanimously—in effect was an endorsement 
of recent “walk-outs” by union negotiators 
from a hearing by a conciliation board, 
headed by His Honour J. C. Anderson, in 
the dispute between General Motors and 
the United Auto Workers. 

Setting the tempo of the debate, George 
Burt, Vice-president of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour and Canadian Director of 
the UAW, declared: “I say to deny a group 
of workers the right to strike at the end of 
negotiations is to deny one of the basic 
freedoms”. 

In negotiations in the Canadian auto- 
mobile industry, he said, neither company 
nor union had ever referred to the report 
of a conciliation board in negotiations. 

He charged that conciliation boards were 
guilty of delaying beyond legal time limits. 
“Tt is impossible for unions to figure the 
best time to bargain.” This put the union 
in an inferior bargaining position, he said. 

“We do not oppose conciliation,” he 
added, “when it is conducted by persons 
qualified to conciliate. We do not see that 
judges are the most impartial people in 
the country. A judge does not play golf 
with workers. He associates with other 
people and his social background is on the 
side of the employer even though he does 
mean well. 

“We don’t see how a man who has been 
a lawyer for a corporation for 30 years can 
suddenly become impartial in a dispute 
affecting that corporation, 

“This (conciliation) was a wartime 
measure which needs a great deal of over- 
hauling. It started in Ottawa under the 
federal Liberal Government and it was 
adopted by a Conservative government in 
Toronto, but the Acts are practically the 
same. 

“Most of you have read of the action 
of the UAW when we met a conciliation 
board in the General Motors dispute and 
the Massey-Harris dispute. In taking the 
action we did in not participating in the 
deliberations before those boards, we did 
not do it because we wanted to show 
disrespect for the law. We wanted to bring 
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to the attention of the public the utter 
futility of appearing before conciliation 
boards when such boards are unable to 
settle disputes or to take time to investi- 
gate. or even to conform to the law itself.” 

Here he gave a chronological account of 
a recent dispute: conciliation was applied 
for on April 14, a conciliation officer was 
appointed May 12, a conciliation board 
appointed July 12, the board met July 28 
and reported October 3. 

“Tt’s impossible for a union to figure the 
best time to bargain with an employer 
when you have to go through this process,” 
he continued. “We suspect sometimes that 
dates are juggled to the detriment of the 
union. 

“There isn’t any board that can settle a 
dispute with General Motors or with any 
of the Big Three. In the United States 
our union had to take a strike vote before 
the companies would move at all in the 
direction we wanted them to take. 

“The cumbersome procedure becomes 
more cumbersome when you have to wait 
month after month. When we did what 
we did we got the quickest report on 
record. As a result of that we are meeting 
the company on half-decent ground. 

“T think a union should have the 
privilege the company has in deciding when 
is the best time to bargain. And we don’t 
think that governments should be sitting 
always on the side of the employer. 

“We don’t mind conciliation provided it 
is properly set up and provided the boards 
take time to conciliate. 

“While you may need a cooling-off period 
in some industries such as public utilities, 
you don’t need it in industries such as the 
automobile industry. 

“There is a great need to overhaul this 
legislation that denies a basic freedom to 
unions and denies unions the right to have 
equality in collective bargaining.” 

Oliver Hodgins of the United Glass and 
Ceramic Workers, Hamilton, was “more 
than pleased” with delegate Burt’s out- 
spoken denunciation of the present-day 
conciliation set-up. 

However, Cleve Kidd, Research Director 
of the United Steelworkers, considered it 
“unfair to criticize all chairmen of con- 
ciliation boards because of the actions of 
a few”. 

He was convinced that conciliation could 
be made to work for the benefit of 
employees “but after some years of experi- 
ence” he agreed that “such laws are loaded 
against the workers in the way they are 
worded and by the fact that the Minister 
of Labour in Ontario can defy his own 
law and be cynical about it”. 
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“These delays,” he continued, “are mostly 
the responsibility of the Minister of the 
province. If the Minister violates his own 
Act, it makes it difficult for anyone to 
respect that Act.” 

Mr. Kidd stated that conciliation boards 
were of value especially to small unions 
which found it difficult to be placed in the 
position of “settle or strike”. 

However, Frank Quinlan, UAW delegate 
from the Ford local, Windsor, disagreed. 
He said his union “waited almost a year 
for a conciliation board report though the 
Ontario Act requires a board report 14 days 
after the appointment of a chairman. 

“But a smaller union of office workers 
had to wait ‘only’ 16 months so it really 
does not matter if you are a big union or 
a small union. You just go on waiting 
and waiting and waiting. 

“By that time, some of the larger locals 
have set a pattern and this often influences 
the chairman of the Board. 

“What George Burt was instructed to do 
was not defy the law but make it clear 
what we thought of the law.” 

Here he listed a section in the Ontario 
Act that requires a conciliation board 
chairman to hand down his report within 14 
days while another section says he may be 
granted an extension. 

“Companies submit heavy briefs and 
chairmen who know nothing of what goes 
on in a plant try to make a decision,” he 
went on. “Granted some make an honest 
attempt but when they don’t know any- 
thing about the industry how can they 
make a fair report? 

“The conciliation board process is a use- 
less waste of time. 

“This resolution does not say that we 
should do away with conciliation services 
but that services should be provided by 
the proper type of people and.if a con- 
ciliation officer is not successful then the 
union should have the right to strike.” 

George Home, Secretary of the British 
Columbia Federation of Labour, focussed 
the attention of the delegates on another 
angle of conciliation proceedings. 

Directly after the “merger speech” of 
TLC President Claude Jodoin, Mr. Home 
charged that “forces outside of the Houses 
of Labour are getting ready to do a job 
on the labour movement”. 

Expanding on this, he told how the 
National Director of the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers International Union had 
“approached us for some assistance with 
the British Columbia Labour Relations 
Board regarding a change of name. They 
were notified by the Board that there was 
no provision in the Act to change their 
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CCL officers elected at the convention (left to right)—seated: Vice-presidents 
C. H. Millard, Fred Dowling and Sol Spivak, President A. R. Mosher, Secretary- 
Treasurer Donald MacDonald and Vice-president George Burt; standing: executive 
committee members John Brady, R. J. Lamoureux, Henry Harm, William Mahoney, 
H. L. Ladd, W. J. Smith, Harold D’Aoust, Neil Reimer, Executive Secretary N. Dowd. 


name and that ‘this would be a new union 
and therefore they would have to make 
application for re-certification’. 

“The B.C. Labour Relations Board has 
ruled in effect that when unions merge all 
existing collective agreements are null and 
void—what a terrific problem when the 
merger comes.” 

This meant, he said, that unions which 
merged would have to get all their mem- 
bers to sign new membership cards, though 
they may have been members for many 
years. It also meant the B.C. labour board 
could order a vote among employees to 
see if they wanted the new amalgamated 
union. 

He said a member of the B.C. labour 
board had declared: “We want to know if 
the man on the job wants the merger.” 

“What right,” said Mr. Home, “has any 
force outside the labour movement to make 
such a decision.” 


Election of Officers 


President A. R. Mosher and Secretary- 
Treasurer Donald MacDonald were re- 
elected by acclamation when the delegates 
voted to select the men who would lead 


the CCL during its final five months. Mr. 
Mosher thus will be the only President the 
Congress has ever had. 

Three of the four Vice-presidents were 
returned to office and a replacement for 
ailing Silby Barrett of the United Mine 
Workers was elected in a five-candidate 
contest. The results of the vice-presidential 
election were: George Burt, Canadian 
Director of the UAW, 736; Sol Spivak, 
Manager, Toronto Joint Board, Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America, 696; 
C. H. Millard, Canadian Director of the 
United Steelworkers, 663; and Fred 
Dowling, Vice-president in Canada of the 
United Packinghouse Workers, 634. Lloyd 
Whelan of the International Woodworkers 
of America, who is President of the Greater 
Vancouver and Lower Mainland Labour 
Council, gained 227 votes. 

There are four new members of the 
eight-man executive committee: W. J. 
Smith, President, Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees; Neil Reimer, Cana- 
dian Director, Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers International Union; Henry Harm, 
CCL Maritime Director, a delegate from 
the Cumberland County Labour Council; 
and R. J. Lamoureux, President, Quebec 
Federation of Industrial Unions. 
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Sitting members of the executive com- 
mittee who were returned were: John G,. 


Brady, United Auto Workers; Harvey 
Ladd, Canadian Director, International 
Woodworkers of America; J. Harold 
D’Aoust, Canadian Director, Textile 
Workers Union of America; and William 
Mahoney, Assistant Canadian Dihirector, 


- United Steelworkers of America. 

One candidate for a committee seat, Stan 
Thornley of the Rubber Workers, was 
defeated and a member of last year’s 
committee, Roméo Mathieu, Secretary of 
the Quebec Federation of Industrial Unions, 
declined to run when nominated, reportedly 
because he had been defeated by R. J. 
Lamoureux, 57 to 55, in a caucus of Quebec 
delegates on the day before the election. 

Results of the voting were: Brady, 714; 
Ladd, 712; D’Aoust, 709; Smith, 699; 
Reimer, 695; Harm, 695; Mahoney, 695; 
Lamoureux, 635; and Thornley, 157. 


A. R. Mosher 


“T am convinced that this step towards 
the unity of the two great central labour 
bodies in Canada is logical and desirable 
in every respect,” CCL President A. R. 
Mosher told the delegates in his presi- 
dential address. “I believe that, not only 
will the establishment of a new merged 
congress make our activities in Canada, 
both in the legislative and organizational 
fields, much more effective than in the past, 
but that we shall be able to contribute 
even more generously and effectively to 
the international labour movement, as 
represented by the ICFTU.” 

Mr. Mosher devoted quite a large part 
of his speech to the CCL’s interest in the 
support of the ICFTU. But most of his 
speech was a review of the past, a report 
on the present and a look at the future of 
the CCL. And, in a sense, his address was 
a valedictory, for while it opened the 1955 
convention of the Congress it was his last 
presidential report to a CCL convention. 
After the TLC-CCL merger is effected, Mr. 
Mosher, it is believed, will become an 


honorary president of the new Canadian - 


Labour Congress. 

At the very beginning of his remarks, 
Mr. Mosher said that the great expansion 
of organized labour’s interest in interna- 
tional affairs was “perhaps the most 
important development” in the lifetime of 
the CCL. He recalled the CCL’s part in 
the setting up of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. He 
declared that the members of the CCL 
had contributed more generously to the 
ICFTU than the membership of any other 
central labour body in the world and 
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remarked that the Congress had strongly 
endorsed the Colombo Plan and the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Program. 


“We have commended the support given 
by the Canadian Government in this 
respect,” he said, “but have urged that the 
contribution made by the Government be 
very greatly increased.” 

Turning to the forthcoming TLC-CCL 
amalgamation, Mr. Mosher first related the 
steps leading up to the drafting of the 
merger agreement. After expressing his 
belief in the desirability of the merger, 
he said: 

It may be too much to expect that the 
representations of the new Congress, with 
over a million members and speaking with 
a single voice, will be immediately enacted 
into legislation; but there can be no doubt 
whatsoever that, if any benefit is to be 
derived from making representations to 
either the federal Government or the 
provincial governments, those that are sub- 
mitted by a large and united congress should 
have beneficial results. 


Mr. Mosher recalled that there had been 
much editorial comment to the effect that 
the merger of the TLC and CCL was a 
dangerous development not in the public 
interest. “There is no justification for the 
attitude adopted by such newspapers,” he 
declared. “A labour congress has only one 
purpose, and that is to co-ordinate the work 
and policies of its affiliated and chartered 
unions, to give expression to opinions 
which they hold in common, and to assist 
them in every way possible in performing 
their functions. } 

“Those functions are designed,” he con- 
tinued, “to protect and promote the 
welfare of the union membership, and the 
more adequately this function is performed, 
the greater the benefit, not only to the 
workers concerned, but to the public as a 
whole.” 


It was only the achievements of the 
labour movement, Mr. Mosher declared, 
that prevented Canada from suffering much 
more severely from the economic setbacks 
that were “particularly serious two years 
ago and again last year”. He then listed 
some of labour’s achievements: higher 
wages, shorter hours, overtime rates, vaca- 
tions with pay, statutory holidays, improved 
pensions, a measure of union security, 
family allowances, old age pensions without 
a means test, disability pensions and legis- 
lation protecting the right to bargain 
collectively. 

“One of the great achievements of some 
sections of organized labour on this con- 
tinent has been the winning of the 
guaranteed employment plan,” Mr. Mosher 
said. “We stand firmly behind our affiliates 


in their demands for this justifiable measure 
of economic security. The extension of 
this plan on the widest possible scale is one 
of the big jobs ahead of us.” 

Other tasks that faced the merged Con- 
gress he listed as the organization of the 
two-thirds of the workers of Canada who 
are still unorganized, the gaining of 
universal acceptance of the 40-hour week, 
the narrowing of the wage differential 
between Quebec and Ontario and the 
Maritimes and Ontario, the adoption on a 
satisfactory scale of welfare plans such as 
pensions, health insurance and group life 
insurance, and the enactment of more 
adequate social security measures, especi- 
ally national health insurance. 

“We have come a long way in my life- 
time and in the life of this Congress; but 
we still have a very long way to go and 
what has been accomplished should only 
spur us on to greater achievements in the 
future,” he said. 

The unemployment situation, Mr. Mosher 
said, is better than it was last year but still 
“considerably worse” than two years ago. 

He then made an appeal for the estab- 
lishment of industrial councils. “The voice 
of labour in industry must be heard at 
more than the collective bargaining table,” 
he stated. “Labour must participate more 
fully in the determination of the policies 
upon which the prosperity and even the 
existence of industry may depend.” 

The industrial councils envisaged by Mr. 
Mosher would be established particularly 
for the steel, automobile, mining and textile 
industries, would be composed of repre- 
sentatives of labour, management and 
government, and would have as _ their 
primary purpose the discussion of such 
problems as marketing, raw materials and 
quality of product. 

“The natural resources of Canada might 
be utilized in such a way as to make a far 
greater contribution towards the advance- 
ment of the welfare of the people,” he 
explained, “if greater emphasis were placed 
upon human values and less upon private 
monopoly for personal financial gain.” 
Labour must accept its share of respon- 
sibility for the present state of affairs, he 
continued, because it has largely failed to 
make use of its most valuable asset—the 
franchise. 

“The investment of human life in 
industry will not receive the recognition to 
which it is justly entitled,” said Mr. 
Mosher, “unless and until labour actively 
participates in determining the legislation 
required to ensure an orderly development 
of the resources at our disposal and an 
equitable distribution of the wealth 
produced.” 


Salary Increases 


CCL Secretary-Treasurer Donald Mac- 
Donald was voted a salary increase to 
$10,000 a year. This is identical with the 
annual salary to which TLC Secretary- 
Treasurer Gordon Cushing was raised at 
the TLC convention last May (L.G., 
July, p. 770). 

President A. R. Mosher, who has never 
drawn a salary from the Congress, was 
voted $3,000 for his out-of-pocket expenses 
in connection with his duties as CCL 
leader. 


In a final word on the CCL’s future he 
said: “I feel sure that when it is merged 
with the new congress it will lose nothing 
of the energy and enthusiasm which it has 
displayed during the past 15 years of its 
existence nor any of the idealism and 
public spirit that have at all times governed 
its activities.” 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


“In years gone by, the thought of a 
strong and united labour movement would 
have alarmed many people in this country. 
Today a different atmosphere prevails: by 
and large, the Canadian people have come 
to respect the general aims and objectives 
of labour unions. Most Canadians will be 
watching your proceedings, not with 
hostility and apprehension, but with 
interest and much goodwill,” said the Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, when 
he spoke to the convention. 

Mr. Gregg’s address was mainly a com- 
parison of the living standards, working 
conditions and economic situation 15 years 
ago, when the CCL held its first conven- 
tion, with those existing today, when the 
Congress is holding its last convention 
before merging with the TLC. The Min- 
ister foresaw a continuation of the progress 
made in those years and gave some reasons 
for his prediction. 

“The extraordinary rate of economic and 
social change between 1940 and the present 
has brought benefits to Canadians in all 
walks of life,” he said. The labour move- 
ment both shared in these benefits and 
helped make them possible, he went on. 
“Had our industrial production remained at 
its 1940 level, our standard of living 
obviously could not have risen to such a 
marked degree.” 

Through the efforts of labour and man- 
agement, and other important economic 
groups, Canada’s output of goods and 
services has almost doubled since 1940, he 
pointed out, while population has grown 
much less, 

In his comparison between 1940 and 1955, 
Mr. Gregg used a number of collective 
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The platform at the CCL’s 15th annual convention 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, at the microphone 


agreements in effect in the same firms in 
both years. The comparison revealed, he 
said, that the hourly wage for labourers had 
risen from between 40 and 50 cents to 
between $1.35 and $1.45. Seniority and 
grievance procedures were now spelled out 
in detail; pension and health and welfare 
plans had developed from virtual non- 
existence to become quite common. Vaca- 
tions with pay, uncommon in 1940, were 
universal today. 

In 1940 the five-day, 40-hour week was 
almost unknown but today the 40-hour week 
applies to 58 per cent, and the five-day 
week to 84 per cent, of all plant workers. 

We have not made progress without 
interruptions, the Minister conceded. “On 
a number of occasions since the end of 
World War II,” he said, “unemployment 
has been cause for justifiable concern, and a 
few important industries, including textiles 
and farm implements, have experienced 
serious marketing problems.” 

Canada’s economic growth in the future 
“will be greater than anything we have yet 
experienced,” he declared. Some of the 
factors pointing to unprecedented long-run 
progress, he said were:— 

In the years ahead we can expect to 
utilize more and more of our natural 
resources and we can expect to see further 
developments in manufacturing and trading. 
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In a maturing economy, we can expect 
to achieve a healthy balance between the 
various segments of industry, a balance that 
will remove many of the difficulties that 
have beset us in the past. 


We should be able to take the challenge 
of automation in our stride and reap its 
full benefits. 


The spread of collective bargaining has 
removed many of the real causes of indus- 
trial unrest. 


The prospects for peace: any breaking 
down of barriers between nations leading 
to better international understanding and 
freer international trade is bound to affect 
our future growth. 


When he mentioned automation, Mr. 
Gregg complimented organized labour for 
its sound and healthy approach to the 
question. ‘There is nothing to indicate 
that it has let the problems commonly 
associated with automation colour its views 
about the ultimate advantages of techno- 
logical progress,” he said. 


The attitude of trade unions, which 
seems not to be “shall we have automa- 
tion” but “how can automation be intro- 
duced into our industrial society with 
maximum benefits and a minimum of 
disruption,” shows that they have confi- 
dence in their ability to cope with problems 


as they arise, said Mr. Gregg. That 
confidence will enable us to accept the 
challenge of automation, take it in our 
stride and reap its full benefits. 

In his speech, the Minister paid tribute 
to CCL President A. R. Mosher, who 
presided at both the first and last of the 
Congress conventions. Mr. Gregg also 
noted the passing since the 1954 con- 
vention of Harry Chappell, President of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees, who had taken an active part 
in many CCL conventions. 


Claude Jodoin 


“By your action yesterday, the Canadian 
Labour Congress is now established,” TLC 
President Claude Jodoin told cheering 
delegates at the CCL convention when he 
delivered an hour-long address on the day 
after the CCL had approved the TLC-CCL 
merger agreement. “I am elated at the 
results of both conventions,” he added. 

Mr. Jodoin was greeted with a standing 
ovation when he entered the convention 
hall, after he had been introduced by CCL 
President Mosher and again when he had 
finished speaking. 

In his address Mr. Jodoin made three 
major pronouncements: that the TLC-CCL 
merger will be permanent and will not be 
split apart by differences of opinion on 
political action, that the main task of the 
new Canadian Labour Congress will be to 
organize the unorganized and that the new 
congress will be master in its own house. 

“Some individuals are predicting that 
unity will not remain for long. This is 
wishful thinking,” he declared. The hope 
in some quarters that the congress would 
split on political issues was also wishful 
thinking, he added. 


“There are no major differences on 
principle and legislative policies between 
the two congresses,” he pointed out. 


The foremost aim of the new congress 
will be to organize the unorganized, Mr. 
Jodoin said. “The one million members 
that will belong to the Canadian Labour 
Congress constitute only one-fifth of the 
Canadian labour force; we need more than 
that,” he said. 

“Once the Canadian Labour Congress 
begins to function, the parliament of 
labour will decide its future and its officers 
and members will be governed by its 
decisions, not decisions from outside, from 
any other organization not affiliated to the 
Congress,” Mr. Jodoin declared. 

Charting the course that the new con- 
gress will follow, the TLC President said 
that it would not recognize dictatorship 


“from the Communist extreme Left or the 
Fascist extreme Right,” that it would con- 
tinue to give full support to the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, that there would be “no hand- 
shakes with company- or government- 
controlled unions,” that there would be 
“no Cook’s Tour behind the Iron Curtain 
or Bamboo Curtain,” that it would con- 
tinue active participation in the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization and would keep 
faith in the United Nations. 

“T have great faith in the industrial 
potential of Canada,” Mr. Jodoin con- 
tinued. “Our two congresses both feel that 
if our economy is well directed there should 
be no need for unemployment.” 

To put at rest the fears of those outside 
the labour movement “who are more 
worried about unity than we are ourselves,” 
he stated that “we don’t want control; 
what we want is the most complete social 


security for Canadians. Workers don’t 
want pay for not working; they want 
work.” 


Recognizing that there were differences 
of opinion on some issues—he mentioned 
politics, the structure of the new congress, 
the question of whether to hold conven- 
tions every two years or continue holding 
annual conventions, and the basis for 
representation at conventions—Mr. Jodoin 
said that such issues ‘must be left to the 
free and democratic decision of the regular 
conventions of the Canadian Labour 
Congress”. 

While organized labour’s past accomplish- 
ments have been great, he said, citing the 
gaining of unemployment insurance and the 
five-day week as examples, he enumerated 
a list of future objectives of the new 
congress: “We need amendments to exist- 
ing legislation such as unemployment 
insurance, old age pensions, housing; and 
we must have a nation-wide health insur- 
ance plan. 

“Our governments, too,’ he continued, 
“should give their own employees the 
recognition which private employers are 
required to do under the law.” 

These aims could be accomplished if 
every organized worker in Canada co- 
operated with the officers of the new 
congress, he concluded. 


Walter Reuther 


The forthcoming labour mergers. in 
Canada and in the United States provide 
an opportunity for the labour movement 
to demonstrate that what it is doing is 
worthwhile and to raise the living standards 
of all people, Walter Reuther, President 
of the CIO, told the convention. 
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Extracts from Walter Reuther's Speech to Audience of Businessmen 


On the same day that he addressed the CCL convention, CIO- President 
Walter Reuther spoke at a joint meeting of the Empire and Canadian Clubs. 
While he repeated some of the things he told the trade unionists, he added some 


remarks that are reprinted here. 

On Communism : 

Karl Marx was basically wrong. He 
thought there would always be a struggle 
to divide up economic scarcity. But 
tremendous technological advances now 
give us the opportunity to share in an 
economy of abundance. 


On collective bargaining: 
Collective bargaining in a free society 
must be raised above the level of a con- 


flict between economie pressure groups. 
It must be based on a joint exploration 
of economic facts, not the exercise of 
economic power. The two groups should 
sit at the bargaining table with a single 
set of facts and a single standard of 
morality. 

Both sides should recognize _ that 
freedom is indivisible. There can be no 
free management without free labour. 
Free labour and free management must 
begin to understand each other’s problems. 


a 


“The new labour movement must demon- 
strate its ability to protect the gains and 
progress made in the past and at the same 
time reach out to bring union protection 
to the hundreds of thousands of unorgan- 
ized workers,” he said. “We are putting 
together in voluntary union millions of free 
workers to make a better living not only 
for us but for all people.” 

In a speech that was greeted at its 
beginning and end by a standing ovation 
from the delegates, Mr. Reuther voiced 
the labour movement’s opposition to 
Communism and corruption, predicted a 
stepped-up organizing drive, called for 
greater interest in politics by all union 
members, and declared that the labour 
movement “welcomed” automation. He 
also predicted that the guaranteed annual 
wage would spread as far and as rapidly 
as industry-paid pensions did in the five 
years since they were won from reluctant 
management. 

In a further comment on the labour 
mergers in the two countries, the CIO 
President said: “We need unity not of 
stagnation but of growth; we need unity 
that will release the powerful forces that 
lie deep in our movement; we need a new 
movement with new vision that will go 
forward and get the job done.” 

The labour movement was in the 
vanguard of the fight against Commutism, 
he declared, “because it was first. to recog- 
nize that peace and freedom are not 
possible unless they rest on a base of social 
justice. Social justice is indivisible. 

“We will not tolerate Communists in the 
leadership of our movement because anyone 
who owes allegiance to a foreign power has 
no business in the leadership of the labour 
movement.” 

He added that the labour movement 
would tolerate “neither Communists or 
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crooks,” pointing out that labour leaders 
must be above suspicion. “If you find a 
labour leader who is lining his pockets with 
bribes,” he said, “put him in jail and in 
the next cell put the employer who gave 
him the bribe.” 

Continuing on the subject of Communism, 
Mr. Reuther said: “In countries where 
Communism is strong you find poverty, 
because Communists build their power on 
poverty.” Conversely, where there was a 
strong free labour movement with a sense 
of moral and social responsibility, 
Communism was weak and without influ- 
ence, he stated.* 


To employers the CIO President said: 
“Tf you want to fight Communism effec- 
tively, forget your slogans and go to work 
on poverty, unemployment and human 
degradation.” 


Urging the establishment of an organ- 
izing fund of $8 to $10 million, he said 
his own union, the United Auto Workers, 
was prepared to pledge $14 million to the 
fund. 

In the new labour movement, Mr. 
Reuther continued, “we must build more 
political consciousness and more political 
understanding” on the part of union 
members. “You can’t raise the level of 
political morality unless you raise the level 
of political knowledge of the people,” he 
declared. “Whenever a politician does a 
wrong thing, that is not where the mistake 
started; it was made when that politician 
was elected.” 


*Labour’s quest for a better life was an effective 
resistant to Communism, said AFL President George 
Meany last month when accepting the University of 
Notre Dame’s Laetare Medal for 1955. ; 


CCL’s Secretary-Treasurer 
Donald MacDonald 


We must make our people understand 
that for every democratic right there is a 
corresponding democratic obligation, he 
went on. One area in which trade unionists 
should exert greater influence is in the 
fight to overcome racial discrimination, he 
said, 

Turning to automation, Mr. Reuther said 
that “we are now on the threshold of the 
Second Industrial Revolution”. Where 
James Watt substituted machine power for 
human power, “genius has now devised 
machines that substitute machine judgment 
for human judgment,” he said. 

“Mankind now has the power for the 
first time to master his environment. 
Poverty, hunger and disease can no longer 
be justified. The question is: Can we use 
these tools to destroy them or destroy 
ourselves? 

“We welcome automation but we say: 
Give its benefits to all the people,” Mr. 
Reuther declared. 

(In an address that same day to a joint 
meeting of the Hmpire and Canadian Clubs, 
the CIO President expanded this thought. 
He said: “Tremendous technological 
advances now give us the opportunity to 
share in an economy of abundance, so that 
every man and every nation has enough 
of the good things to achieve social justice, 
Automation has given us the opportunity 
for abundance for the first time in human 


CIO’s President 
Walter Reuther 
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history and we are approaching the point 
where the human family can devote a 
greater part of its time to encouraging 
man’s growth as a cultural and = social 
being.’’) 

He then commented on the high profits 
in the automobile industry and the high 
management salaries and argued for the 
guaranteed annual wage and the winning of 
pensions for retired workers. Pointing out 
that five years ago employer-paid industrial 
pensions were revolutionary but that now 
many managements are boasting about their 
employee pension schemes, he predicted 
that within ten years “they’ll be boasting 
about the guaranteed annual wage they’re 
now opposing”. 


Jacob S. Potofsy 

Jacob $8. Potofsy, President of Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America, who 
was attending the convention as a repre- 
sentative of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions, urged the delegates 
to keep before them the message of free 
trade unionism: “free labour means a free 
world,” 

Free labour, he pointed out, looks upon 
mere survival as an insufficient goal for 
humanity “because such a philosophy means 
acceptance of the very evils which have 
brought humanity to the dread crossroads 
of irrevocable decision”. 
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Jacob S. Potofsy 
Represents ICFTU 


The ICFTU seeks to help workers in 
other lands organize strong free unions so 
that they can “enjoy peace with freedom, 
security with freedom” because “peace 
without freedom and_ security without 
freedom are totally meaningless”. 

American workers welcome the AFL-CIO 
merger because it presents “a golden 
opportunity to bring trade unionism to 
millions of unorganized workers” and the 
organizing campaign that will follow the 
merger will result in a “more equal distri- 
bution of the wealth and resources of our 
land and a more equitable distribution of 
the profits we help create,” Mr. Potofsy 
said, 

He praised the CCL for its participation 
in the affairs of the ICFTU. “Your organ- 
ization has been an inspiration to the free 
trade union movement,” he said. 


Dr. G. J. Van Heuven Godhart 


Dr. G. J. Van Heuven Godhart, United 
ations High Commissioner for Refugees, 
told the convention that his aim was to 
help refugees to start anew in their own 
trades and professions. 

“Committees of elderly ladies who think 
a bundle of clothes solves the refugee 
problem are mistaken; while helpful, that’s 
not the solution,” he said, 

There were three possible courses of 
action, he said: to disregard the problem, 
which they couldn’t do; to repatriate the 
refugees, which they wouldn’t do unless they 
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were assured that was what the refugee 
wanted; or to arrange for either emigra- 
tion or integration in the economy of the 
country where the refugee was, which, he 
said, was really the only solution. 


J. K. Schultz 

Canada’s farming industry is “going to 
pieces,” the delegates were told by J. K. 
Schultz, President of the Inter-Provincial 
Farm Union Council. Farmers now have 
to pay more than in the past but are 
earning less, he said. 

“Tf farm prices continue to decline,” he 
warned, “the nation’s farmers will be 
ruined, And if we go down, you'll go down 
Loan. ‘ 

Appealing for co-operation between 
farmers and labour, Mr. Schultz said that 
many farmers believe that the industrial 
workers are responsible for their plight. 
That misunderstanding must be corrected, 
he stated. 


A. F. Hartung 


The forthcoming merger of the AFL and 
CIO in the United States and of the TLC 
and CCL in Canada is a step that is 
“timely and necessary,” said A. F. Hartung, 
President of the International Woodworkers 
of America. 

“There will be problems to be ironed 
out,” he said, “but it is the only step we 
can take. We have a golden opportunity 
to show the way to a more progressive 
and fighting leadership.” 


Rev. C. E. McGuire, SJ 


Rev. C. E. McGuire, SJ, Director of the 
Catholic Labour School, conducted the first 
day devotional service. In his message to 
the delegates he’ said :— 

“Tt is necessary that unionism remains 
strong; to do so it must remain sound. 
The motive of unionism has come from 
Christian principles; unless it rests on the 
Christian principles that motivated the 
ploneer, no matter how great its numbers, 
it will not be sound, nor strong.” 


Rabbi Abraham L. Feinberg 


Rabbi Abraham L. Feinberg of Holy 
Blossom Temple, Toronto, suggested three 
moral objectives for labour: reunion, race 
discrimination and Red arms to Egypt. 

On reunion he said “the entire 
community will profit from the reunifi- 
cation of Canadian labour’. On _ race 
discrimination, declaring that the Ontario 
Fair Accommodation Practices Act had 
failed, he: appealed: “Let’s give it some 
teeth. When any Act can not, or will 
not, be enforced, it tends to bring all law 
into disrepute.” Speaking on “Red arms to 
Egypt” he urged the convention to “keep 


Israel strong” and preserve the balance in 
the Middle East. The recent sale of 
Czechoslovakian arms was not a mere 
commercial transaction, he declared, An 
outbreak of hostilities in the Middle Fast, 
he warned, could be a menace to world 
peace and could be the seed of the third 
and final world war. 


Rabbi Feinberg conducted the devotional 
service on the convention’s second day. 


Political Affiliation 


CCL support of the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation was re-affirmed 
without debate. But the fact that dele- 
gates missed the opportunity to speak on 
the question led to the noisiest demon- 
stration of the convention, 30 minutes of 
foot-stamping, desk-pounding and shouting 
during which President Mosher’s ruling was 
twice challenged but finally upheld in a 
close vote. 

To cover six resolutions on 
political affiliation, the resolutions 
mittee chose one of the shortest, 
read: 


Resolved that the Canadian Congress of 
Labour in convention re-affirm its support 
of the Co-operative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion as the political arm of labour. 


the CCL’s 
com- 
which 


Recommendations contained in the other 
five resolutions ranged from calls for “an 
intensive political action program” and for 
all affiliates to engage in and_ support 
political action financially to a suggestion 
that the CCL “refrain” from affiliating with 
any political party. 

As soon as the chosen resolution had been 
read and the recommendation for concur- 
rence voiced, President Mosher called for 
the vote and the resolution was approved. 
It was only then that delegates who had 
been waiting to speak realized that they 
were not going to be able to participate 
in a discussion on the resolution. In past 
conventions, the debate on similar resolu- 
tions had always been a long one. 


Phil Kearns, President of the UAW local 
at the Massey-Harris-Ferguson plant at 
Toronto, objecting that the question was 
put too soon, asked for a re-opening of 
the discussion. Mr. Mosher refused. Doug 
McEntee, also of the UAW, then sought 
to have the question re-opened; he too, 
was refused. He challenged the chair but 
Mr. Mosher refused to accept the challenge. 
After an uproar lasting five minutes, the 
resolutions committee introduced the next 
resolution. 

During the debate on this resolution, 
Joe Bacon, a Steelworkers delegate from 
St. Catharines, seized a microphone and 


shouted that Mr. Mosher, when challenged, 
should have vacated the chair while the 
delegates voted on whether his ruling was 
in order. After first refusing, the President 
turned over the gavel to Vice-president 
Millard to conduct the vote. The result: 
328 sustaining the chairman, 297 opposed, 
It had taken half an hour to dispose of a 
resolution on which there was no debate. 


French-speaking Delegates 


The convention’s second noisy debate was 
ignited by the recommendation by the 
resolutions committee that a resolution 
calling for the inclusion of French-speaking 
delegates among those the CCL sends to 
meetings of the ILO and ICFTU be turned 
down. Before the committee’s reecommenda- 
tion was approved, the warm and lively dis- 
cussion covered such subjects as Quebec 


nationalism, Quebee schools and _ racial 
discrimination. 
Explaining the non-concurrence recom- 


mendation, Chairman Larry Sefton of the 
resolutions committee said that it was not 
possible to select delegates as suggested in 
the resolution. “Delegates have to be 
selected on their knowledge of the subjects 
to be discussed, not on their ability to 
speak French,” he said, 

Roméo Mathieu, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Quebec Federation of Industrial Reso- 
lutions, denied a delegate’s accusation that 
the Congress was practising discrimination 
but said there was an insinuation in the 
chairman’s remarks that “we French- 
Canadians are made to listen and cannot 
lead”. 


Mr. Sefton replied that his statement 
that delegates were picked on the basis of 
ability only was meant to cast no reflection 
on any member, pointing out that Claude 
Jodoin had become President of the TLC 
only because of his ability. 

CCL Secretary-Treasurer Donald Mac- 
Donald said the resolution was an attempt 
to create special privileges. ‘There had 
always been complete impartiality in the 
Congress, he maintained, which had already 
sent three French-speaking delegates to ILO 
conventions, 


Unemployment Insurance 


The new Unemployment Insurance Act 
contains “some”? improvements “but there 
remain major flaws which prejudice the 
right of our members and workers generally 
to obtain benefit during unemployment,” 
said CCL Vice-president George Burt when 
presenting the report of the Congress 
committee on unemployment insurance, 
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As improvements Mr. Burt mentioned the 
increase in the minimum benefit period 
from six to 15 weeks and the higher benefit 
rates. 

The eight resolutions on unemployment, 
a smaller number than at past conventions, 
had been referred to the committee and 
Mr. Burt’s report dealt with them. In 
the words of the report, the resolutions 
concerned :— 

1. The integration of unemployment insur- 
ance with a guaranteed annual wage; 

2. The extension of the maximum period 
of benefit to 51 weeks; 

3. A reduction in the period of qualifica- 
tion for youths; 

4. An increase in benefits; 

5. The benefit regulations affecting married 
women; and 

6. Determination of availability for em- 
ployment of pregnant women, 


On a resolution demanding assistance for 
those who have been excluded from benefit 
or whose benefits have been exhausted, the 
committee believed the matter of supple- 
mentary assistance “should be taken care 
of through an unemployment assistance 
program paid for from the consolidated 
revenue fund”. In this way the workers 
would not be required to absorb part of 
the financial burden, “which they would 
be required to do under the proposed 
resolution”. 

In view of the fact that the new Act 
had been in operation for less than two 
weeks, the committee did not make specific 
recommendations regarding the other reso- 
lutions referred to it but instead made four 
broad recommendations :— 

1. That the CCL continue to press for 
the changes in the Act suggested in its 
brief to the Commons standing committee 
on industrial relations last May, which 
included the extension of the benefit period 
to 51 weeks and the other matters referred 
to in the resolutions. 

2. That the CCL keep in touch with the 
Unemployment Insuranee Commission 
regarding any contemplated action on 
guaranteed annual wage or supplemental 
unemployment benefit plans and_ their 
relationship to unemployment insurance, 


3. That the CCL and its affiliates keep 
a close watch on the new Act for the next 
year to see how effective the changes have 
been. 

4. That at least one conference should 
be held of union members and officers in 
close contact with unemployment insurance 
matters to assist in determining what future 
policies should be adopted. 


The delegates approved the committee’s 
report. 
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Abolition of Overtime 


The convention took no action on a 
suggestion that overtime be abolished. 


The resolution was referred back to the 
committee and did not re-appear. 

The resolution sought the abolition of 
overtime “because it does not actually 
create benefits to employees” because they 
are penalized by “taxation, loss of social 
contacts and undue wear and tear”. When 
placing the resolution before the delegates, 
the resolutions committee recommended 
non-concurrence “because it is not prac- 
tical; it could not be sensibly applied”. 

Phil Kearns, UAW delegate, from 
Toronto, said that CCL should do some- 
thing about the matter because in his 
industry there were six or seven thousand 
unemployed while others were working 
overtime. 

Committee Chairman Larry Sefton 
replied that the problem was created by 
those who seek overtime. “Certainly the 
Congress is opposed to overtime,” he 
explained, “but there is no possibility of 
abolishing it; therefore we couldn’t recom- 
mend concurrence in this resolution.” 

The resolution was referred back to the 
committee after John Eldon, UAW dele- 
gate from Windsor, said: 

In negotiating agreements we have made 
overtime pretty popular. In Chrysler we 
get double time for Sunday work; now 
Sunday work is more popular. We get 
time and a half for Saturday work as such, 
with no need to have 40 hours at regular 
time; now Saturday work is more popular. 

I suggest that overtime be paid at one- 
half the regular rate. Of course, if you 
take that suggestion back to your local you 
would never be sent to another convention. 

But we don’t solve this problem by 
increasing rates. I think we should nego- 
tiate agreements that overtime be scheduled 
only in times of emergency and not to 
increase production. I suggest that a new 
resolution to that effect be introduced. 


Taxation 


In nine resolutions on taxation, the 
convention :— 

Again requested income tax exemptions 
of $2,000 for single persons, $3,000 for 
married persons and $400 for each 
dependent child qualifying for family 
allowances or attending school; 

Urged exemption of medical, dental and 
optical expenses; of unemployment insur- 
ance contributions; of costs of workers’ 
tools and working clothing; of transporta- 
tion fares to and from work camps for 
workers such as loggers, and of board 
charges of those among them who are 
married and supporting an established home 
away from the camps; 


at 


Called for a review of the method of 
making tax deductions at source because 
it was “unsatisfactory, especially for sea- 
sonal workers” ; 

Urged an immediate reduction in the sales 
tax “in order to increase purchasing power” 
as the first step towards the eventual 
elimination of the tax; and 

Requested that provision be made on the 
T-4 tax forms for a record of the amount 
collected by an employer for union dues. 

A resolution urging that workers who are 
dependent on their cars for transportation 
to and from their jobs be allowed to deduct 
their automobile expenses for taxation 
purposes was referred to the incoming 
executive for study. 

A resolution that sought to have 
exempted amounts received by an employee 
in lieu of wages during absence from duty 
on account of injuries or illness was 
rejected. 

The nine adopted resolutions covered a 
total of 17 submitted. 


Strike Fund 


The CCL believes it is impossible for 
it to set up a strike fund. A_ reso- 
lution suggesting the fund was rejected 
on the recommendation of the resolutions 
committee, 

“Affiliates have their own strike funds,” 
explained Committee Chairman Larry 
Sefton, “and the Congress has a committee 
to direct the campaign for raising funds 
when a strike is declared to be national.” 

A delegate from the group sponsoring 
the resolution, the New Brunswick Council 
of Labour, replied that “we are not too 
interested in the national strikes but in the 
little ones. A recent strike in New Bruns- 
wick failed through lack of funds,” he 
reported. 

CCL President Mosher pointed out that 
if there were a strike fund, permission of 
the Congress would have to be sought 
before a union could strike. And Secretary- 
Treasurer MacDonald stated that the Con- 
gress couldn't set up a strike fund without 
violating the autonomy of affiliates. Also, 
he asked, “what about contributors who 
couldn’t get funds because they were 
exhausted 

“Despite its sentimental appeal,” he 
concluded, “this resolution is impossible to 
implement.” 


Textiles 


The federal Government was condemned 
for its “inaction and apathy” in enforcing 
anti-dumping legislation, in a resolution 
aimed at correcting the “deplorable” situa- 
tion in the Canadian textile industry. 


The resolution also criticized the Gov- 
ernment for its “failure to establish a joint 
committee of industry and labour to study 
ways and means of alleviating” the situa- 
tion. Such committees have been suggested 
previously by the CCL for the textile, farm 
machinery and coal mining industries. 

Finally, the resolution, which pointed out 
that the Canadian industry now supplies 
barely half of Canadian consumption, 
appealed to all trade unionists to buy 
Canadian-made textiles. 

In the discussion on the resolution, which 
was substituted for two submitted by locals 
of the Textile Workers Union of America, 
Nora Wren, TWUA delegate from Hamil- 
ton, reported that the shirt department at 
her plant was now closed because, she said, 
Canadians were buying imported shirts. 

Sid Emmerson, TWUA organizer, and 
George Watson, the union’s area director 
from Hamilton, both called on the Cana- 
dian Government to set up a quota system 
for textile imports. This had been urged 
in one of the substituted resolutions. 

“The United States and the Common- 
wealth apply a quota system; Canada is 


the only one that doesn’t,” said Mr. 
Emmerson. 
He also declared that if the textile 


workers had not won the fight against wage 
cuts, other groups would have faced wage 
cut demands. 

Later, the convention adopted a resolu- 
tion expressing support for the textile 
workers’ fight against wage cuts. 

Another resolution adopted condemned 
merchants who display textile products in 
such a way that the shopper cannot readily 
ascertain the country of origin and urged 
the Government to enforce the ruling ’ 
requiring that imported products show the 
country of origin. 


Assistance to Farmers 


The CCL will set up a permanent 
committee “to advise and assist farmer 
organizations”. The convention approved 
a resolution calling for the committee’s 
establishment “so that a better understand- 
ing of our joint problems may be obtained 
and mutual assistance be arranged if 
needed”. 

The convention later adopted an emer- 
gency resolution pledging support to 
farmers’ efforts to obtain a 75-per-cent cash 
advance on grain harvested and stored 
this year. 

“For too long in Canada have political 
forces divided the farmers and labour,” said 
George Home, Secretary of the British 
Columbia Federation of Labour, in the 
discussion on the first resolution. “We in 
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the labour movement have a responsibility 
to meet with farm organizations and 
exchange our problems with them. Farmers 
will break our picket lines unless they know 
the facts; tell them beforehand.” 


Government Employees 


In a substitute resolution for six others, 
the convention urged the federal Govern- 
ment to recognize unions of its employees 
“on a basis comparable to that guaranteed 


by law to unions of other Canadian 
workers”: 
The same _ resolution called on the 


Government to establish for all prevailing 
rate employees: furlough leave, three 
weeks’ vacation with pay after 15 years’ 
service, overtime for time worked in excess 
of eight hours daily, the checkoff of union 
dues, eligibility for civil service promotions 
in closed competition with full seniority 
rights, and negotiations between the Gov- 
ernment and the union over wages. 


Other Resolutions 


In other resolutions, the CCL urged the 
federal Government to:— 

Enact “a proper health plan that will 
provide adequate medical, surgical, optical, 
dental and hospital treatment for the people 
of Canada”. (This resolution covered 13 
others submitted on the same subject.) 

Make some arrangement, through a 
scheme of subsidies if necessary, to ensure 
that an adequate number of doctors will 
be made available in small towns. 

Institute a low-cost and low-rental hous- 
ing plan. 

Insert a non-discrimination clause in the 
National Housing Act. 

Plan all immigration 
national development 
restrict immigration 
ployment. 

Kstablish an advisory committee on 
immigration with representatives of labour 
and farm movements and other interested 
organizations. 

Extend equal immigration opportunities 
to all British subjects regardless of race, 
creed or colour. 

Begin a works program to give work to 
Canadian workers, and meet with provincial 
governments to work out joint public works 
programs with the provinces. 

Increase old age pensions to $65 a month 
at age 65 without a means test. (Nine 
resolutions in all made this request.) 

Increase family allowances and extend 
their payment beyond the age of 16 years, 
to 20 years, for children attending school. 
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in -relation to 
requirements and 
in times of unem- 


Enact an industrial pension plan that 
would allow pension plan credits to accrue, 
irrespective of the number of employers 
an employee worked for. 

Increase the number of labour attachés. 

Include the voluntary checkoff of union 
dues in a national labour code. 

Begin immediately the building of an all- 
Canadian gas pipeline as a public utility 
and ensure that natural gas be distributed 
through publicly-owned utilities. 

Restrict foreign vessels engaging in 
Canada’s coastal trade. 

Enact a Bill of Rights. 

Designate Remembrance 
statutory holiday. 

Grant a half-day holiday with pay on 
election day. 

Provide for the 
affiliation on ballots. 

Give labour representation on the 
Dominion Coal Board. 

Legislate a standard building code that 
would compel producers to indicate the 
quality on their products. 

Establish a Bureau of Standards. 

Bring about the publication of a price 
index of Canadian manufactured products. 

Take steps to see that long-term, low- 
interest loans are made available to 
fishermen. 

Establish a Royal Commission to investi- 
gate the operation of Canada’s privately- 
owned radio and television stations to 
determine if they are providing a necessary 
or useful public service, if they are abiding 
by federal statutes governing broadcasting 
and if there is any justification for the 
“nitiless wages, miserable working condi- 
tions and lack of job security” suffered by 
their employees. 

A resolution urging provincial govern- 
ments to amend their Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Acts in order to provide benefits of 
100 per cent of regular earnings to injured 
workers was referred to the CCL’s pro- 
vincial federations. 


The convention went on record that the 
Congress and its affiliates will continue to 
press for shorter hours with maintenance 
of take-home pay, both through legislation 
and collective bargaining. (This resolution 
was substituted for three that reeommended 
that a definite number of hours be specified 
as the CCL’s goal—two called for a 30-hour 
week and the other for a 35-hour week. 
The substitution was made because, accord- 
ing to the resolutions committee, “you 
cannot indicate the hours that are possible 
in all industries”.) 


Delegates approved unanimously a resolu- 
tion condemning the action of an Ontario 


Day as a 


indication of party 
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magistrate who penalized municipal em- 
ployees in Haldimand County who struck 
for union recognition. The resolution also 
urged continuation of attempts to obtain 
deletion of the section in the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act that permits a 
municipality to remove its employees from 
the Act’s jurisdiction. 

Other resolutions adopted called on the 
CCL to assist in the development of co- 
operative housing throughout Canada, and 
to continue to press for the outlawing of 
court injunctions in industrial disputes, and 
reaffirmed the CCL’s support of the ICFTU 
organizing campaign. 


Resolutions Defeated 


On the recommendation of the resolutions 
committee, resolutions were defeated that 
urged the federal Government to legalize 
the sale of lottery tickets in Canada, the 
proceeds to be applied towards the financing 
of a national health plan, and called on the 
CCL to establish a labour daily newspaper 
in Canada. 


Resolutions Not Presented 


A number of the 256 resolutions sub- 
mitted by CCL affiliates did not reach the 
convention floor. Among them were reso- 
lutions that— 

Requested all CCL unions to urge their 
provincial federations to adopt a 10-per- 
cent per capita tax for political action 
committee purposes; 

Expressed the CCL’s “unalterable 
opposition” to any form of compulsory 
arbitration ; 

Called on the Congress to record its 
opposition to any form of tipping and to 
take the lead in seeking its elimination; 

Requested the Government to launch and 
vigorously conduct an investigation into 
“disproportionate” price spreads. 


Committee on Human Rights 


The federal Government is the only one 
that has done some educational work in 
connection with fair employment practices 
legislation, it was pointed out in the report 
of the CCL’s National Committee on 
Human Rights, presented to the convention 


by Committee Chairman R. J. Lamoureux. 
The Committee commended the work of 
the Fair Employment Practices Section of 
the federal Department of Labour. 

The report criticized the “blatantly 
racist” provisions of the Immigration Act 
and urged continued representations to the 
Government to have the Act amended. 

The Committee also called on the federal 
Government to set up an advisory body to 
assist the Department of Labour in admin- 
istering the Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act and related legislation. Pro- 
vincial governments that enact similar 
legislation should establish advisory com- 
mittees, ‘too, the report said. Labour 
representatives should be included on such 
committees. 

A delegate suggested the establishment of 
a “Human Rights Department” in the new 
Congress. 


Publicity Committee 


Indication that the. organizing campaign 
to be undertaken by the labour congress 
that will result from the merger of the TLC 
and CCL will be directed primarily at 
“white-collar” workers was given in the 
report of the publicity committee pre- 
sented to the convention by Robert 
Buchanan, American Newspaper Guild, 
committee chairman. 

“A primary aim of the new congress will 
be a drive to organize tens of thousands 
of the unorganized,” the report said. “Thus 
labour’s public now more than ever includes 
workers whose understanding and support 
is essential if we are to expand the labour 
movement. Especially in the white-collar 
field must labour explain its aims and seek 
support.” 

The committee urged a special publicity 
campaign with special emphasis on building 
greater understanding among the farm 
population and white-collar workers. 

Criticism of the inadequacy of the 
opportunities given by the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation for the expression of 
labour’s views was contained in the report. 
“There is an acute need,” it said, “for 
programs that deal specifically with matters 
of such broad interest as_ industrial 
relations.” : 
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Chronology of Events Leading to 


Organic Labour Unity in Canada 


At conventions this year both the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada and the 
Canadian Congress of Labour approved an 
agreement for merging their organizations. 
The new Canadian Labour Congress, with 


an affiliated membership of one million 
workers, will, as a result, hold its first 
convention in Toronto next April. The 


movement by the Canadian congresses 
towards organic unity has followed similar 
moves by the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations in the United States. 


Historical Background 


The Trades and Labor Congress was 
formed in 1886 and has always been the 
central labour body grouping the largest 
number of union members in Canada. In 
the mid-thirties, a dispute over the ques- 
tion of the industrial versus the craft form 
of organization arose in Canada as it did 
in the American Federation of Labor in 
the United States. As a result of this 
dispute in the United States, some pre- 
dominantly industrial unions formed a 
Committee for Industrial Organization in 
1935. They were formally expelled from 
the AFL in 1936 and two years later 
changed their name to Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. The affiliated locals of 
these industrial unions in Canada were 
expelled from the TLC in 1939 and joined 
with a group of Canadian unions belonging 
to the All-Canadian Congress of Labour in 
1940 to form the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. 

In the years between 1940 and 1953 the 
two congresses acted independently on most 
issues but joined forces on a number of 
occasions for common action on specific 
issues. For instance, the TLC and the CCL 
together with the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour and the Dominion 
Joint Legislative Committee of the Rail- 
way Transportation Brotherhoods united to 
request the imposition of price controls in 
1950 and 1951. The leaders of these four 
organizations met and set up a_ joint 
committee to pool their resources in an 
effort to obtain government control of 
prices. The committee was made up of 
two senior executives of each organization. 
Joint action was undertaken through a 
publicity campaign and the presentation 
of briefs to the Federal Government. 
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Although the Committee did not succeed 
in having prices government-controlled, it 
was decided to maintain the existence of 
the Committee to deal with any national 
issue affecting the members of the four 
groups. The committee disbanded after a 
few months, however, following dissension 
between TLC and CCL representatives. 
At several annual conventions of the 
TLC and the CCL, resolutions in favour 
of labour unity were passed. At the very 
first convention of the CCL in 1940, a 


resolution was adopted which read in 
part: 
Therefore be it resolved that this 


Convention express its eagerness to extend 
this beneficial co-operation to embrace all 
branches of organized labour in Canada, and 
that the incoming executive be instructed 
to explore the possibility of bringing about, 
in co-operation with the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, a complete consolida- 
tion of Canadian labour. 


The TLC has also adopted resolutions 
calling for labour unity in Canada, at 
annual conventions. The 1949 convention, 
for example, adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas the complete unity of all work- 


ing people is the ultimate goal of all honest 
trade union organizations; 


And whereas labour fully united would be 
a truly invulnerable force, working to the 
benefit of the vast majority of the citizens 
of this great country of Canada; 


And whereas only by complete unity can 
the efforts of the working man be utilized 
to its full advantage; 


Therefore be it resolved, that the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada as the largest 
representative body of labour in Canada con- 
tinue its efforts to unite all the bona fide 
groups of organized labour. 


The Steps Leading to Organic Unity 


December 1953—The TLC and CCL set 
up a committee for the purpose of finding 
ways and means of promoting closer rela- 
tions between, and the eventual merger of, 
their organizations. Committee members 
from the TLC included President Perey R. 
Bengough, Vice-president William Jenoves, 
Vice-president Claude Jodoin and General 
Secretary-Treasurer Gordon G. Cushing. 
The CCL members were: President A. R. 
Mosher, Secretary-Treasurer Donald Mac- 
Donald, and Vice-presidents George Burt 
and C. H. Millard. 


This committee met regularly, beginning 
in January 1954, to consider a three-point 
program in relation to labour unity :— 


(a) joint action on problems on which 
there already existed common views: 
unemployment, unemployment insur- 
ance, housing and a national health 
plan. 

(b) a no-raiding agreement and tenta- 
tively joint representation to gov- 
ernments, 

(ec) exploration of the problems of organic 
unity. 


January 1954—The first problem which 
the joint committee studied at its first 
meeting held in Ottawa on January 26 was 
that of unemployment. It was decided to 
promote a nation-wide campaign to help 
focus the public’s attention on the problem. 
For the purpose of representations to gov- 
étnments on the problem of unemployment 
a sub-committee was made up of Gordon G. 
Cushing, General Secretary-Treasurer of the 
TLC; Donald MacDonald,  Secretary- 
Treasurer of the CCL; Eugene A. Forsey, 
CCL Director of Research; and Leslie E. 
Wismer, TLC Director of Public Relations 
and Research. 


At the same meeting the representatives 
of both congresses agreed to work towards 
the elimination of raiding between their 
member-unions. A joint statement of 
principles was made public after the meet- 
ing. This statement said: 


The two committees agreed that co- 
operation between their two bodies and all 
of their many affiliated organizations would 
be possible only if all affiliates could agree 
to avoid enticing members from one organ- 
ization to another. With a view to removing 
these practices from the fields embraced by 
the afliliated memberships of both con- 
gresses, the committees agreed in principle 
that the energies of both bodies and of their 
affiliates should be directed towards organ- 
ization of the many thousands of Canadian 
workers who as yet have none of the benefits 
of union organization, and that all should 
refrain from enticing already organized 
members from one organization to another. 
When the details of this agreement have 
been worked out they will be submitted to 
the annual convention of the two congresses 
for approval and thereafter to their respec- 
tive affiliates for their ratification. 


February 1954—On February 11, a dele- 
gation from the TLC and the CCL, led 
by the President and Secretary of each 
congress, presented to the federal Cabinet 
a brief on unemployment. ‘This repre- 
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sentation was a result of the implementation 
of the program set up by the unity 
committees earlier in the year. 

A no-raiding agreement for submission 
later in the year to conventions of both 
congresses was approved by the joint unity 
committee on February 26. 


August 1954—At its’ annual convention 
held in Regina from August 23 to 28, the 
Trades and Labor Congress approved almost 
unanimously the terms of a no-raiding pact 
with the Canadian Congress of Labour. 
The agreement contained a pledge from 
each congress not to entice members from 
one congress to change allegiance to the 
other. It also outlined a procedure includ- 
ing reference to an impartial umpire as a 
last resort in the settlement of jurisdictional 
disputes. The agreement was to be binding 
initially only on unions directly chartered 
by each congress. The congresses, how- 
ever, were to recommend signature of the 
agreement to all their affiliated unions. 


September 1954—Delegates to the 
annual convention of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour also endorsed the no- 
raiding agreement adopted by the TLC 
convention a month earlier. 


November 1954—Officers of both the 
TLC and the CCL signed on November 18, 
1954, the no-raiding agreement approved by 
their respective conventions. The agree- 
ment became effective on January 1, 1955. 
A number of affiliated organizations were 
reported to have also signed the agreement 
in the following months. 


March 1955—At a meeting on March 9, 
1955, the joint TLC-CCL unity committee 
made public a set of principles on which 
tentative agreement had been reached 
regarding organic unity for the two con- 
gresses. The statement of principles 
contained 15 provisions, the major ones 
being: 

The Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 
and the Canadian Congress of Labour shall 
merge into one completely autonomous labour 
centre. This new Congress shall embrace 
as equals all affiliated and chartered unions 
and organizations which are presently in 
either The Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada or the Canadian Congress of Labour 
and which wish to join and will accept the 
policies and principles that will govern its 
affairs and activities. All other legitimate 
labour organizations within Canada, whether 
local, provincial, national or international, 
shall be eligible for membership. 
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The principles of both the industrial and 
craft concepts of organization are recognized 
as equally necessary, and the new Congress 
will endeavour to organize all Canadian 
workers into the appropriate type of union. 

The integrity of each affiliated union in 
the merged organization will be maintained 
and preserved. 

Initially, the Regional and Departmental 
structures and all employees, including those 
engaged in administration, will be retained. 
Eventually the two structures shall be inte- 
grated into a unified structure. 

Provincial Federations and Labour Councils 
will amalgamate as soon as practicable but 
in any event within two years following the 
merger of The Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. 

This statement of principles shall be sub- 
mitted to the Executive Councils of the two 
Congresses, and if approved the TLC-CCL 
Unity Committee will commence at once to 
draft the balance of an agreement. 


May 1955—The Unity Committee, having 
reached agreement on the basic principles 
to govern the proposed merger, held further 
meetings to work out the actual broad 
terms which the merger was to take. On 
May 9, 1955, the Committee made known 
that the following terms of merger had 
been agreed to by the TLC and CCL 
members of the Committee: 

The name of the new centre: The Canadian 
Labour Congress. 

The general organization of the Congress. 

The per capita of the various affiliated 
bodies and general financial matters arising 
out of the merger. 

A biennial convention as 
authority of the Congress. 


the supreme 


An Executive Council of 16 members made 
up of the President and Executive Vice- 
president, a Secretary-Treasurer and 13 Vice- 
presidents to be chosen as follows: 


TLC CCL 
British Columbia..... 1 1 
Prairie Provinces.... 1 1 
Ontario) wsccesc abo oe 2 2 
QOuebeG at curs see 2 1 
Atlantie Provinces... 1 1 
7 6 


The Executive Council shall meet at least 
three times a year. 

A General Board composed of the Execu- 
tive Council and a designated representative 
of each International and National Union, 
Provincial Organization and Organizing Com- 
mittee. This General Board shall function 
in an advisory and consultative capacity. It 
shall meet in the alternate years to the 
Constitutional Conventions of the merged 
Congress. 

An extension of two years from the expira- 
tion date of the present no-raiding agree- 
ment. 

The procedure by which the proposed 
merger agreement was to be approved, first 
by the Executive of each of the present con- 
gresses, and then by the convention of each 
congress. Following approval by each con- 
vention, the Unity Committe will draft a 
constitution based on the memorandum of 
agreement approved by the conventions of 
the two congresses. The Committee is 
empowered to eall, then, a joint convention 
which will constitute the first biennial con- 
vention of the Canadian Labour Congress 
and at which the drafted constitution will 
be considered and adopted. 


The principles and terms of the merger 
listed under the dates of March and May 
above were approved by the annual con- 
vention of the TLC at Windsor, Ont., on 
June 1, 1955, and by the CCL convention 
at Toronto, Ont., on October 12, 1955. 


“CCCL Must Not Forget Origin and Ideology in Exchange 


for Amalgamation with International Unions“—Marchand 


Organic labour unity is not an absolute 
value to which all other values must be 
subjected, and the CCCL must not forget 
its origin, its past and its ideology in 
exchange for amalgamation with interna- 
tional unions, said Jean Marchand, General 
Secretary of the CCCL, at a supper meet- 
ing organized by the Education Committee 
of the Montreal Central Council. 


_Mr. Marchand specified that the prin- 
ciples which justify the existence of the 
CCCL and which give it its strength are 
“these concepts which enable it to con- 
template a reform of the present structures 


of society in accordance with Christian 
principles”. 
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“Tf money and capital know no boundary- 
lines,’ Mr. Marchand continued, “the 
workers, who are human beings with their 
own individuality, who have national ties 
as well as divergent economic interests, 
according to whether they live in the 
United States or in Canada, cannot easily 
belong to a single organization.” 

In place of organic labour unity, the 
General Secretary of the CCCL suggested 
a formula which would respect the char- 
acteristics of each group but which, at the 
same time, would be of a nature to satisfy 
the labour world’s instinct for solidarity. 


34th Convention of Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour 


Delegates give most time to discussion of suggested structural reform. 
CCCL decides to remain aloof from any merger while expressing favour 
with principle of labour unity provided Canadian independence assured 


The 84th convention of the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
held in Quebee from September 11 to 17, 
directed most of its efforts to a suggested 
overhaul of its structure with a view to 
greater efficiency. 

The Confederation deeided, during the 
first few hours of the convention, to 
remain aloof from the amalgamation move- 
ment now sweeping organized labour both 
in Canada and the United States but set 
up a nine-member committee to study the 
question of labour unity and report at next 
year’s convention, The delegates declared 
themselves in favour of the principle of 
labour unity provided that the Canadian 
labour movement established its inde- 
pendence and that each group retained its 
own characteristics, 

Steps were taken aimed at better settle- 
ment of strikes and a profound analysis of 
the CCL’s own position was made, 

Some 435 delegates, representing nearly 
100,000 union members, attended the con- 
vention, which took place in the CCCL 
building, 

The 1955 meeting might be called an 
internal management convention, Problems 
concerning the CCCL as such monopolized 
the discussions. At the close of the con- 
vention it was agreed to make a careful 
study of the structure of the CCCL during 
the year with the idea of centralizing the 
services, to set up a strategy committee 
with regard to strikes and to increase con- 
tributions to the “professional defence” 
fund, 

Other problems, such as unemployment 
and political orientation, though not 
entirely overlooked, were dealt with more 
briefly. 

The convention was presided over by 
Gérard Picard, who was the object of a 
vote of confidence in which the delegates 
refused, by a secret ballot of 291 votes to 
77, to censure his attitude in a labour 
dispute at a Montreal daily newspaper. 

Mr. Picard was re-elected General 
President, by acclamation, for his tenth 
term, Jean Marchand was likewise re- 
elected General Secretary. The ‘Treasurer, 
Emile Hébert of Shawinigan Falls, and 
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two Vice-presidents, Roger Mathieu and 
Miss Madeleine Brosseau, both of Mont- 
real, are the only new faces on the 
Executive Committee. 


Official Opening 


The official opening of the convention 
took place on Sunday afternoon, in the 
presence of an imposing number of dis- 
tinguished visitors, including His Excellency 
Mer. Maurice Roy, Archbishop of Quebec; 
the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour; and His Worship Mayor Wilfrid 
Hamel of Quebee. The provincial Min- 
ister of Labour was represented by the 
Deputy Minister, Gérard Tremblay. 

The delegates had attended mass that 
morning, in a group, in the Quebec 
Seminary chapel. Mass was celebrated by 
the Rev. Canon Henri Pichette, General 
Chaplain of the CCCL, and the sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Father Philippe 
Laberge, assistant chaplain to the syndi- 
cates of Quebee Diocese. 

The convention opened under the chair- 


manship of Joseph Parent, one of the 
Vice-presidents of the CCCL, in his 
capacity as President of the Quebec 


Central Council. 


Hion. Milton F. Gregg 


While being careful not to suggest that 
all the economic and employment problems 
we have been facing will be quickly 
removed, the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, stressed the fact that 
not a few “encouraging” signs point at 
the moment to greater strength in our 
economy. ‘The Government stands by its 
policy of doing everything it can to foster 
an economic climate in which a stable and 
high level of employment and wages will 
prevail, he added. 

Addressing the convention in French and 
in English, he insisted that “the current 
upsweep of the economy warrants a firm 
faith in the future”. 

Mr. Gregg recalled that, as regards the 
Canadian labour movement, the past year 
had been an eventful one. “Labour unity, 
automation, the guaranteed annual wage,” 
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Message of CCCL's General Chaplain, Rev. Canon Henri Pichette 


Extracts from the message of the Rev. Canon Henri Pichette, General Chaplain 
of the CCCL, reminding Catholics of the point of view they should adopt with 


regard to trade-union activity: 


...The Church has 
Catholic workers to form groups among 
themselves, wherever possible, in support 
of the same principles.... This is not 
a desire on the part of the Chureh for 
domination, intrusion or theocracy, where 
the legitimate autonomy of a secular 
sphere would be sacrificed, but rather a 
determination to ensure the subordination 
of the temporal domain to spiritual 
values and to give a Christian perspec- 
tive to all. About 50 years ago, the 
hierarchy in the province of Quebec, 
after mature consideration, reached the 
conclusion that a Catholic labour move- 
ment was possible here, and that there 
should be one. 

...Our Lords the Bishops and Arch- 
bishops realized that all neutrality prac- 
tised in the economic and social spheres 
had become the fundamental failing of 
an economic society of liberal inspira- 
tion. They did not want the Catholic 
workers, in their efforts to improve their 
situation, to relapse into the same mistake 
to which they had already been victims. 
They rightly considered that there can be 
no durable social order, no real well- 
being, which is not based on Christianity 
and the application of Christian prin- 
ciples.... They refused the neutrality of 
North American trade-unionism for the 
Catholic workers of Quebee because this 
neutrality was to them, above all, the 
result of the attitude which had been 
accepted since the beginning of the 
capitalist era with regard to the relation- 
ship between religion and morals and 
economic and social problems. 

... Moreover, the desire of the pro- 
moters of North American unionism to 
win over all workers without distinction, 
and to avoid anything which might lead 
to division within unions, such as 
political opinions, religious beliefs and 
rivalry between races, was recognized by 
our Lords the Bishops as justified outside 
the province of Quebec. They understood 
that, in circles with such divergent 
religious and philosophical convictions, 
there should be a desire to prevent the 
opposition between different religious con- 
victions from being carried out as such 
into union activities, thus weakening 
what should be common action. These 
reasons, which might be valid elsewhere, 
the Episcopate did not consider valid 
here, where the vast majority of the 
people are Catholic... 

On the whole, the neutral unions have 
not fallen a prey to Marxism. However, 
they have not been able to prevent the 
most: diverse tendencies and the most 
antagonistic ideas from appearing in their 
midst, according to the circumstances of 


always urged 
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time, place and person. A good many 
of them have been, quite mg oppor- 
tunist. Their aspirations have been 
limited almost exclusively to temporal 
things.... 


... You will acknowledge, too, that you 
should co-operate whole-heartedly with all 
who really have in view the welfare of 
society. Our ideal does not force us to 
seek separation or isolation; on the con- 
trary, it suggests strength through unity 
—that strength which we will willingly 
associate with all other constructive 
movements for the well-being of the 
workers. We must seek unity not only 
in order to guard against danger and 
fight wrong, but above all in order to 
contribute towards the promotion of good. 
That is why we must have an open mind 
for whatever is good in the aspirations 
of others.... Tolerance towards others 
must never be practised to the detriment 
of your authenticity. Try to co-operate 
while safeguarding your autonomy; well 
being does not lie in uniformity, but in 
the co-operation of all constructive forces. 

... The respect which you ask for your 
convictions, you ought to have it, and 
you must have it, for those non-Catholics 
whom you accept as members; you must 
in no way do violence to their conscience. 
On several oceasions you have offered 
your loyal co-operation to other union 
organizations with regard to subjects of 
common interest, and you will not refuse 
it in future. Frank co-operation is not 
incompatible with full respect for your 
responsibilities as Catholics. However, 
having sought an ideal form of union 
organization for Catholics, you cannot 
depart from it without good reason. 
Because of different circumstances in 
other quarters, the Sovereign Pontiffs and 
the religious authorities have allowed the 
workers to join other organizations; but 
they asked that certain definite condi- 
tions be respected. In the spiritual 
sphere, in union matters, no other formula 
could give the results obtained by groups 
which derived their inspiration from the 
social doctrine of the Chureh. Your 
syndicates have a real purpose of a 
temporal nature, and they must be effec- 
tive and meet the needs of the workers. 
The hierarchical Church never seeks 
supernatural ends by denying the nature 
of things; it has profound respect for the 
nature of things, as for everything which 
comes from God. When this real pur- 
pose of your syndicates has been seriously 
compromised because of its confessional 
character, advise the religious authorities; 
they will not fail to understand you and 
to give you proper directives... 


i 


The CCCL Executive Committee for 1955-56 
Adrien Plourde, 5th Vice-president Jean Robert Ouellet, Canon Henri Pichette, 


General Secretary Jean Marchand, 2nd 
President Gérard Picard, Treasurer J. Emile Hébert, election chairman 
Madeleine Brosseau, 


Ethier, 7th Vice-president Miss 


Parent, Ist Vice-president René Gosselin. 


he said, “have passed from the realm of 
conjecture to that of serious consideration.” 

Citing the latest employment figures, he 
pointed out that during the past year the 


Canadian economy showed a _ strong 
recovery. He added: 
These signs of greater strength in our 


economy are encouraging. Industrial pro- 
duction is up from last year, exports are 
noticeably higher, retail sales have remained 
strong and investment prospects are good. 


The Minister recalled last year’s program 
designed to increase employment for those 
out of work because of seasonal factors. 
The Department of Labour and_ the 
National Employment Service will in- 
crease their support for the efforts of 
Local Employment Committees this late 
fall and coming winter, he promised. 

Mr. Gregg recalled that it is the policy 
of the federal Government to arrange its 
contracts and undertakings so that they 
will have the maximum effect, employment- 
wise, during the winter months. 

He asked for the support of employer 
and worker organizations as well as the 
co-operation of the consumers in alleviating 
seasonal unemployment. 


Vice-president 


(left to right): 4th Vice-president 
General 
Roméo 
3rd_ Vice-president Joseph 
Absent: 6th Vice-president R. Hamel. 


Roger Mathieu, 


In closing, Mr. Gregg stressed that the 
federal Government is taking a more and 
more active part in international affairs, 
designed to promote peace and the welfare 
of those who do the world’s work every- 
where. He praised the CCCL for its efforts 
and co-operation in this field. 


Mer. Maurice Roy 


His Excellency Mgr. Maurice Roy, 
Archbishop of Quebec, reminded the dele- 
gates that problems of a moral nature 
arise in the economic field as well as 
elsewhere, and he urged them to solve 
these problems according to the word of 
the Gospel. 

“Too many men,” he said, “be they 
employers or workers, will not readily 
admit that their professional dealings must 
be guided by the light of the Gospel.” 

The distinguished prelate pointed out 
that one must not believe that the labour 
world, because of its own legislation and 
institutions, has become a world apart, 
completely separated from the ordinary 
world, the world created by God. 

The Archbishop stated that the Church 
cannot tell union members in advance and 
down to the last detail what they should 
do or avoid doing in organizing a 
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Dean of the Delegates 


A. E. Lortie, representing the municipal 
employees of the city of Quebec, was not 
only the oldest, but also the dean of the 
delegates at the convention. 

Mr. Lortie, who is 74 and has been a 
union member since 1899, participated in 
the historic shoe workers’ strike at 
Quebec in October 1900. 

He was present at the convention of 
the National Catholic Syndicates held at 
Hull in 1921, when the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour was 
founded. ; 

At the convention, Mr. Lortie related 
some of his experiences during the shoe 
workers’ strike. 


particular union or in negotiating a 
particular collective agreement. This is 
one of the reasons, he explained, why union 
leaders require a proper training to put 
them in a position to “decide in a 
Christian manner the concrete problems 
concerning which your conscience is con- 
stantly engaged”. 

In closing, Mgr. Roy stated that the 
Church is aware of the very real and very 
great responsibility of labour leaders, that 
it considers them as its co-workers and 
that it has faith in them. 


The Archbishop of Quebec conveyed to 
the delegates a message from His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII, as well as an apostolic 
blessing. 


Other Speakers 


A number of other guests addressed the 
convention at the opening session. 


Mayor Wilfrid Hamel of Quebec stated 
that “the CCCL’s ability and devotion to 
duty contribute effectively towards the 
establishment of conditions of benefit 
towall*, 


Gérard Tremblay, provincial Deputy 
Minister of Labour, urged the CCCL to 
be “extremely cautious” in its study of 
the problem of labour unity. Pointing out 
that, as a founder of the CCCL, he could 
not wish for its elimination, he said: “In 
my opinion, it is not advisable that there 
be organic unity between the other labour 
organizations and the CCCL.” 

Among other guests at the convention 
were: Donat Quimper, provincial Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour; Paul Lebel, 
Chairman of the Superior Labour Council: 
J. B. Lemoine, General President of the 
Catholic Farmers’ Union; Stanislas Picard, 
Manager of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission office, Quebec; Alfred Char- 
pentier, Quebec Labour Relations Board; 
Léo Bérubé, Secretary of the Conseil de la 
Cooperation du Québec; and the Rey. 
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Father Gérard Dion, Assistant Director of 
the Department of Industrial Relations, 
Laval University. 


General President's Report 


The fact that Canadian units of inter- 
national unions are under the domination 
of American leaders appears to be the 
CCCL’s main objection to a merger with 
the other labour groups of the country. 

That stands out from the CCCL General 
President’s moral report, an elaborate one 
that gives a comprehensive view of the 
history of the labour movement, the 
structure of Canadian unionism, no-raiding 
pacts, organic labour unity in the United 
States and in Canada, and the develop- 
ment of the CCCL. 

At the close of his statement Mr. Picard 
offered two suggestions, which, in fact, 
were the dominating themes of the con- 
vention: (1) to remodel the statutes and 
to find a more appropriate name; and 
(2) to study all aspects of the merger 
question in order that a decision may be 
made at the next convention. 


History of the Labour Movement 


Mr. Picard gave an outline of the history 
of the labour movement, not only in 
Canada but also in the United States and 
in England. 

The AFL and the CIO have been “of 
great service to Canadian workers” and 
have “made an effective contribution to 
the improvement of wages and working 
conditions of their Canadian members,” he 
pointed out. 

However, he made the following reserva- 
tion: 

It is nevertheless true that, more and 
more, Canadian workers see in the organic 
ties that bind them to the big American 
unions a form of colonialism which does not 
fit in well with the national sovereignty of 
which Canada enjoys most of the attributes. 
In the same way, the serious conflicts that 
exist between the commercial policy of the 


United States and that of Canada do not 
fail to attract the attention of the workers. 


He explained his idea further as follows: 


It is obvious that most of the large joint 
stock companies of the United States have 
branches in Canada; but, must relations 
between labour organizations of the two 
countries be established by organic ties under 
which they are all bound to a central body, 
or may they be established, on matters of 
common interest, by official ties or by agree- 
ments between central bodies which are 
entirely autonomous? American workers 
would never accept organic ties which would 
bind them to a Cue an central body from 
which they might receive instructions or 
orders. The American Federation of Labor 
itself would never agree to being integrated 
organically, on the international level, with 
the ICFTU. 


Recalling that some 200,000 workers are 
at present members of autonomous unions 
in Canada directly chartered either by the 
TLC or by the CCL, Mr. Picard wondered 
what direction these unions will take 
following the merger of American and 
Canadian central bodies when the profes- 
sional jurisdiction of the various interna- 
tional unions is definitely established. 

“This problem,” he said, “will surely be 
one of the most serious ones that will have 
to be settled following merger of the central 
bodies.” 

Noting that the CCL is not affiliated 
with the CIO, although Canadian branches 
of the CIO are affiliated with it, and stating 
that the CIO has always shown more broad- 
ness of outlook in its relations with Canada 
than the AFL, Mr. Picard said: 

CIO representatives in Canada have never 
been “out of friends” with the CCCL. The 
only exceptions may be counted on a few 
fingers of one hand. In a general way, rela- 
tions between CIO unions and CCCL unions, 
as well as relations between the CCCL, the 
Quebec Federation of Industrial Unions and 
the Canadian Congress of Labour, have been 
characterized by cordiality and sympathetic 
understanding. 


No-Raiding Pacts 


In the no-raiding pacts Mr. Picard saw 
“a serious blow to the principle of union 
liberty” that is labour pluralism under the 
guise of managed labour. 

The no-raiding pact between the AFL 
and the CIO, he said, “includes a notice 
to the workers that in future they must 
consider themselves the customers and not 
the members of the unions which they have 
joined”, 

As for the Canadian no-raiding pact, of 
which only the preamble differs from the 
American pact, the CCCL President was of 
the opinion that “it is a very clear indi- 
cation that a large part of the Canadian 

) labour movement is always trailing behind 
: the American labour movement”. 


; Labour Unity in U.S. and Canada 
4 


Drawing attention to certain paragraphs 
of the American proposal for organic labour 
unity and of the Canadian project, Mr. 
Picard noted that the Canadian plan largely 
drew its inspiration from the American, 
but that it was “less serene”. He added: 

Organie labour unity in the United States 
becomes reasonable as long as the two 
methods of labour organization (craft and 
industrial) are accepted generally on the 
same footing. The craft unions remain what 
they are and so do the industrial unions. 
In Canada, the branches of the AFL and 
of the CIO do not have different problems. 
The most serious conflicts which may arise 
in the future, both in the United States and 
in Canada, will probably be conflicts relat- 


*. 


ing to professional jurisdiction. Political 
action, apparently, will be a delicate problem 
in Canada. 


Development of the CCCL 


The General President concluded his long 
report with a review of the development 
of the Catholic labour movement in the 
province of Quebec. “The CCCL has 
developed since it was first founded,” he 
said, “and it is ready to develop further 
as new problems and new circumstances 
justify such development”. 

Mr. Picard concluded: 

The true development that has taken 
place, although it has not yet been clearly 
established in its statutes, is that the CCCL, 
as a central body, has become a Christian 
labour organization inspired in its action by 
the social doctrine of the Church, and accept- 
ing into its ranks all workers regardless of 
sex, race, colour, language, religion or 
national origin. The committee for the 
remodelling of the statutes, if the convention 
remains in agreement, will have to take 
these points into consideration, as well as 
any other suggestions that may be made, and 
it should try to find a name more appropriate 
than the present one in order to better 
identify our group. 

_Another question of general interest, pre- 
viously brought up, is that of organic labour 
unity and its effects on the OCCL... 
Preliminary discussion on the subject within 
the CCCL during the year indicated that the 
membership had not yet grasped the full 
meaning of the merger, although a certain 
number of leaders and members seem ready 
to express definite opinions on the various 
aspects of the problem. The CCCL would 
stand to gain by keeping up the study of 
this question for another year before adopt- 
ing a definite position. 


Labour Unity 


The CCCL declared itself in favour of 
complete labour unity in Canada, provided 
the Canadian labour movement remains 
independent and provided each group keeps 
its individual characteristics. 

Thus, without rejecting the principle of 
labour unity but with several reservations 
as to organic unity, the convention adopted 
a resolution that will guide a nine-member 
committee appointed to examine the 
problem more fully and report to the 1956 
convention. 

The merger issue was brought up on the 
very first day of the convention (it was the 
subject of the General President’s moral 
report at the opening session) and was left, 
for this year at least, without the problem 
being settled or the CCCL committed one 
way or the other. 

Following a full day’s discussion during 
which the delegates were unanimously 
opposed to any organic merger, a five- 
member committee was appointed to pre- 
pare a “well considered” resolution, which 
was adopted without further discussion. 
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NH 


Miss Madeleine Brosseau 
Won 7th Vice-presidency 


This resolution specifies that the CCCL 
convention: 

(1) Declares itself in favour of labour 
unity as a basic condition of the advance- 
ment of workers in this country and through- 
out the world; 

(2) Considers there are several ways in 

which this unity may be brought about, 
either by organic merger of the central 
unions or by organizing joint action when- 
ever the workers’ interests require it; 
_ (3) Points out that it has often happened 
in the past that the central unions have 
achieved unity of action in pursuing joint 
labour objectives; 

(4) Believes that the existence of a 
number of central unions in this country 
or in the world can be justified for several 
reasons, including the adherence of the 
workers to distinct principles or ideologies; 

(5) Declares itself prepared to undertake 
the study of the best means by which full 
labour unity can be realized in Canada while 
preserving the independent nature of the 
Canadian labour movement and respecting 
the individual characteristics of each group; 

(6) Appoints a nine-member committee to 
undertake without delay a thorough study 
of this whole question within the meaning 


of this resolution and report to the next 
convention. 


The nine members selected to make the 
study were: Jean Marchand, Maurice 
Vassart, Lucien Dorion, Roger Mathieu, 
Alphonse Proulx, Adrien Plourde, Yvan 
Legault, Adalbert April and T. 8. Payne. 
President Picard is an ex officio member. 

The General President took part in the 
debate twice, either to explain the intent 
and the scope of the merger in the United 
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States and in Canada or to stress the 
reasons militating in favour of multiplicity 
of unions in Canada. 

In the debate, the following points were 
made :— 

That the CCCL has not sufficient 
information concerning the details of the 
organic merger; 

That while a union of all Canadian 
workers would create formidable strength, 
several differences of principle and 
mentality would prevent such a union from 
functioning properly; 

That Canadian unions should separate 
themselves completely from the United 
States unions and not remain satellites; 

That in foreign affairs Canada should 
adopt a more energetic attitude and be 
“itself” ; 

That the CCCL has its own reasons for 
following an independent course; 

That organic unity is not necessarily 
advantageous to Canadian workers. 

Jean Robert Ouellet of Montreal, one 
of the CCCL Vice-presidents, recalled that 
the CCCL was established to play a very 
definite part within the Canadian labour 
movement and that any merger would be 
in opposition to this purpose. He suggested 
the appointment of a liaison agency 
between the labour organizations of this 
country, which would make it possible to 
work together on the economic level with- 
out necessitating a merger. 

Another CCCL Vice-president, René 
Gosselin, declared that union independence 
must be the keynote of labour progress. 
He protested against what he called “union 
colonialism,” pointing out that it cannot 
be to the advantage of the Canadian 
worker to be dominated by American 
interests. However, Mr. Gosselin, who is 
President of the Textile Federation, 
suggested adopting a “co-operation without 
assimilation” formula. 

Adrien Plourde, who is also a Vice- 
president of the CCCL, pointed out that 
the AFL and the CIO separated on a 
technical point, and that if they now want 
to get back together, it doesn’t concern 
the CCCL. 


Structural Reform 


While aware that the structure given the 
organization in 1921 no longer meets 
present needs, and that certain services 
must be centralized in order to make them 


more efficient, the CCCL convention 
refused immediate acceptance of the 
reforms proposed by the Confederal 
Bureau, choosing rather to study the 


project during the year and to make a 
decision next year. 


ik 


—— 


Following an all-day debate in which the 
delegates generally declared themselves in 
favour of reform, it was decided that the 
Executive and the Confederal Bureau 
would study the re-organization of the 
services during the year. Two months prior 
to the next convention, the latter will call 
a plenary session for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the project and preparing its recom- 
mendations to the convention. 

The Confederal Bureau’s reform program 
which the convention preferred not to act 
on at this time was included in the Bureau’s 
report. It was based on the following 
principles: 

(a) The services, whether they concern 
organization, technical advice, etc., 
could enerally be the _ exclusive 
responsibility of the CCCL. Further- 
more, in case the syndicates wished it, 
the CCCL could supply them with 
business agents. 

(b) In order to carry out the work so 
co-ordinated, the province would be 
divided into eight sectors, each under 
a regional director who would be 
responsible to the Confederal Bureau 
and to the Executive. 

(c) The federations and central councils 
would be maintained, each having as 
its main objective to guide the general 
policy of the movement and represent 
the workers of their own sectors. 

(d) The per capita contributions of central 

councils and Federations could be 
levied by the CCCL, which would 
redistribute them. 
The general per capita contributions 
to the CCCL could be set according 
to the cost of such services as the 
syndicates wished to obtain. 


(e 
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The reform program implied a new name, 
but no mention of this was made during 
the discussion. (In his report, the General 
President stated that the organization 
should seek “a name that would be more 
appropriate than the present one, in order 
to better identify our movement”.) 

The Secretary made a vehement appeal 
in favour of a structural reform, stating 
that “the CCCL does not exist for its own 
frame-work, nor for its personnel, but to 
defend the interests of all workers”. He 
declared: “If the CCCL is not prepared to 
consolidate and to give all the services to 
which our members are entitled, it would 
be better to merge, because we shall no 
longer have the right to stand alone.” 

Roger Mathieu, President of the Mont- 
real Central Council, stated that he was in 
favour of the principle of modifying the 
structure, but he objected to the immediate 
adoption of the program. Mr. Mathieu 
pointed out that there were many problems, 
at the level of the CCCL itself, and that. 
for the time being, it was better for the 
CCCL to discharge its present responsi- 


bilities before accepting new ones. 
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A. E. Lortie 


Dean of Delegates 


J. R. Ouellet, one of the CCCL Vice- 
presidents, stressed the fact that it was not 
a question of the central council and 
federations giving up their jurisdiction, but 
rather a matter of centralizing certain 
services in order to make them more 
efficient. “No central council, no federation 
has ever been able to solve its problems 
without the help of the CCCL;” he said. 

S. Ted Payne, one of the Vice-presidents 
of the Metal Trades Federation, said he 
had noted a duplication and a loss of both 
time and money due to a lack of efficiency. 
He insisted that every worker “should 
receive a value of 100 cents for every dollar 
of his contributions.” 

William Léger, President of the Building 
Federation, objected to the reform because 
it would necessarily imply an increase of 
per capita contributions. “It is not so 
much our present structure which is respon- 
sible for our deficiencies,” he said, “but 
rather the fact that they are managed by 
human beings.” 

Warning against the threat of “union 
oligarchy”, René Bélanger, President of the 
Federation of Employees of Municipal and 
School Corporations, strongly objected to 
any encroachment upon the domain of 
federations and central councils. 

René Harmegnies, Director of Organiza- 
tion Services, held that the conflicts of 
recent years have proved the weakness of 
scattered forces. “Decentralization”, he 
said, “precludes unity of thought in the 
labour movement.” 
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René Bélanger 


Moved Censure 


Two other Vice-presidents 
favour of reforming the structures; René 
Gosselin pointed out that solidarity should 
not stop at the federation and central 
council levels, while Adrien Plourde blamed 
“the lordlings who would have autonomy 
for themselves but not for their syndicates”. 

In summing up, the General President 
stated that the Executive is not overly 
anxious to assume new responsibilities in 
directing the entire membership of the 
CCCL, but added that it must be under- 
stood that changes will have to be made 
sooner or later. 


spoke in 


Strategy Committee 


The convention set up a strategy com- 
mittee of three members, whose duties will 
be to follow negotiations, to inquire into 
labour disputes and to authorize in the 
first instance, although jointly with the 
President and the Secretary, financial aid 
in case of disputes. 

The members of this committee will be 


chosen by the Executive from outside its 
ranks, 


This decision follows the wishes expressed 
during the convention concerning the need 
for a better settlement of strikes. 

The General Secretary stressed the fact, 
that the CCCL had no means to authorize 
or defend work stoppages, that that was 
an anomaly since it is the CCCL, through 


the professional defence fund, which finds 
itself involved in the last resort. 
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This question gave rise to a fairly lengthy 
discussion as to who would appoint the 
committee, to whom it would be respon- 
sible and what would be the extent of its 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Marchand stressed the need for 
leaving it to the Executive to appoint the 
committee. 

“We must not take away from the 
Executive the authority which is due it,” 
Mr. Marchand maintained. “Change the 
Jxecutive if you wish, but don’t undermine 
its authority in such an important sphere 
as that of strikes and bargaming.” 

The resolution establishing this strategy 
committee stipulates: 

(1) That a three-man strategy committee 
be appointed by the Executive of the CCCL; 

(2) That the duties of this 
responsible to the Executive, 
follows: 

(a) to follow in a general way the evolu- 
tion of collective bargaining, and to 
report to the Confederal Bureau on 
the subject; 

(b) to inquire into every labour dispute 
in the movement; 

(c) to authorize in the first instance, 
jointly with the President and the 
General Secretary, or their authorized 


representatives, all financial assistance 
in case of disputes; 


(3) Organizations concerned have the right 


to appeal to the Executive of the CCCL, 
whose decision shall be final. 


cornmittee, 
shall be as 


Motion of Censure 


A motion of censure against the General 
President for his handling of a dispute 
involving the Montreal daily newspaper 
Le Devoir last April was rejected, after 
much discussion, by a vote of 291 to 77. 

Before the debate, opened by the 
President of the Federation of Employees 
of Municipal and School Corporations, 
ended in a personal victory for Mr. Picard, 
many delegates came close to blows. 

The motion of censure by René Bélanger 
of Quebec City was as follows: 


The convention regrets the individual 
action of the President in this dispute, and 
that he did not deem it advisable to submit 
his intentions beforehand to the Executive 
and to the Confederal Bureau; this was 
prejudicial to the mutual bonds of confidence 
(highly-worth-while and helpful to the 
Catholic union movement) between Le Devoir 
and the CCCL at a time when they (such 
bonds) are most urgently needed. 


In his Confederal Bureau report, the 
General Secretary devoted several pages to 
the Devoir dispute, pointing out that its 
importance did not derive from the extent 
of the economic forces facing each other, 
but rather from the principles involved. 

In relating the events which led the 
General President to advise the Montreal 
newspapermen to respect the picket lines 


in the dispute between the management of 
Le Devoir and a group of printers affiliated 
with the CCCL, Jean Marchand pointed 
out: 


This was the first time that the CCCL 
had to make an official statement on this 
issue in a specific case. Mr. Picard’s deci- 
sion set a precedent, which, until the next 
general convention of the CCCL, became a 
policy of the movement. Besides, this deci- 


sion was unanimously approved by the 
movement's Executive and  Confederal 
Bureau. Respect for any picket line set up 


with good reason therefore becomes a con- 
dition of membership for members of the 


CCCh. 


In fact, it was not so much against the 
decision made that Mr. Bélanger protested, 
but rather against the fact that the Presi- 
dent had made “an individual decision”. He 
reproached him for not having submitted 
the problem to the Confederal Bureau first. 

In his own defence, Mr. Picard related 
at length the events leading up to his 
decision, stressing the fact that it had to 
be made instantly. 

Vindiecating his 
added : 


authority, Mr. Picard 


I haven’t any regrets for the decision I 
made and I would act in the same manner 
if a similar situation arose again. As 
General President of the CCCL, I had to 
make such a decision. If the President can- 
not make such decisions when he is unable 
to call a meeting of the Confederal Bureau, 
I insist on knowing it. If the Executive and 
the Confederal Bureau had later censured 
me by not approving my action, the situation 
would now be different, but both these bodies 
have ratified my decision. 


Many delegates declared themselves 
“offended” by this motion of censure and 
insisted on its repeal on the ground that 
it was “detrimental to the convention”. 

Maurice Vassart of Montreal suggested 
censuring the author of the resolution 
rather than the General President. 

Roger Mathieu, President of the Mont- 
real Journalists’ Syndicate, pointed out 
that it was advisable to consider this 
motion and “defeat it unanimously”. 

J. R. Ouellet, Vice-president, said the 
motion was a “malicious” attempt by one 
delegate to discredit the CCCL. 

Among those who regretted that this 
resolution was brought up at the conven- 
tion was the General Secretary, who was 
in Europe at the time of the dispute. Mr. 
Marchand declared that if a debatable issue 
could be found in the Devoir affair, there 
was absolutely none to be found with 
regard to the President’s responsibilities. 

“The only principle at issue,” he said, 
“is that of respecting the picket line. This 
problem could have been discussed without 
censuring the General President.” 
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J. Emile Hébert 


; New Treasurer 


In his report to the convention the 
Secretary had, moreover, clearly indicated 
the position of the Confederal Bureau on 
this question when he declared that: 

For ten years, Le Devoir, organ of the 
French-Canadian nationalist movement, had 
taken, on social issues, a progressive attitude 
which had brought it closer to the labour 
movement and especially to the CCCL... 
Le Devoir had changed to the point of fight- 
ing social injustice as vigorously as it upheld 
the nationalist idea... The CCCL, very close 
to Le Devoir by its history and inspiration, 
suffered more than any other central union 
in this sorry business, in which, moreover, 
it was only indirectly involved at first. 


Professional Defence Fund 


After studying for two days behind 
closed doors the condition of the profes- 
sional defence fund, the convention decided 
to increase the assessment of each member 
for this fund by ten cents a month, thus 
bringing the monthly contribution to 35 
cents. 

This increase is to come into effect in 
two stages—five cents more from October 
1, 1955, and another five cents beginning 
January 1, 1956. 

The original proposal, submitted by both 
the National Textile Federation and the 
Shawinigan Falls Central Council, sug- 
gested that the assessment be increased to 
a dollar a month. 

It is estimated that this increase will 
bring contributions to the strike fund to 
about $400,000 a year. 
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Unemployment 


The convention approved a four-point 
resolution on unemployment providing for 
the formation of a cartel with the other 
central congresses and a march on Ottawa. 

Despite an outburst by Michel Chartrand, 
business agent for the Shawinigan Central 
Council, who held that the unemployment 
problem was actually the most crucial one, 
the convention made its attitude clear 
without much discussion. 

The resolution which was adopted 
requested the CCCL to work out a 
coherent policy with regard to unemploy- 
ment, approved a wide publicity campaign 
to awaken publie opinion, held out a hand 
to the other central congresses to form a 
cartel in the matter and approved a march 
on Ottawa together with the other central 
congresses, 

Noting the numerous resolutions dealing 
with unemployment, the General Secretary 
struck the key note of the discussion by 
stressing that the CCCL brief, on that 
problem, was quite complete already, but 
that concrete measures were ldcking. 

It was Maurice Vassart, business agent 
for the Chemical Workers’ Federation, who 
suggested the addition of the last two points 
dealing with the formation of a cartel and 
the march on Ottawa. 

Stating that such a cartel had already 
been formed in Montreal, at the Council 
level, Mr. Vassart said that it was through 
such representations that the labour class 
ran “the best chance of acting effectively”. 
He emphasized the need for working 
together with the other central congresses. 

Mr. Marchand stated, however, that the 
CCCL could not do it alone, “without the 
support of workers from all centres”. 


Political Action 


The political leaning of the CCCL, which 
was the subject of long discussions at the 
last three conventions, was barely dealt 
with this year. 

Refusing to go over previous discussions, 
the convention decided to be satisfied with 
the status quo. 

René Bélanger of Quebec tried to bring 
the question up, but the convention was 
satisfied with the General Secretary’s 
recommendation “to be careful in action” 
without changing the views previously 
adopted in any way. 


Sunday Work 


The convention reiterated its opposition 
to Sunday work and decided upon launch- 
ing a campaign to alert public opinion. 
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Michel Chartrand of Shawinigan pro- 
posed a three-point resolution providing 
for a newspaper campaign to alert public 
opinion, for the education of union mem- 
bers so that they will be able to resist the 
lure of high wages paid on Sunday, and 
for pressure on the provincial Government 
with a view to greater respect for the Act. 


The General Secretary stated that it was 
not normal to wait for the workers to 
complain before enforcing Sunday obsery- 
ance and taking action. Mr. Marchand 
suggested that a standing inquiry committee 
for the lodging of complaints be created. 


Mr. Chartrand stated that Sunday work 
was steadily increasing in the province and 
that it was time to put an end to such 
abuses. 


The Director of the Research Service, 
Marius Bergeron, specified that a recent 
investigation, the results of which are to 
be published soon, “shows unequivocally 
that there is violation of Sunday observance 
in the province of Quebec”. 


On the other hand, the Secretary of the 
Building Federation, J. B. Délisle of Mont- 
real, remarked that “the workers were 
partly responsible for the situation because 
they insist that Sunday work be paid for 
at time and a half or double time”. 


Resolutions 


Proceeding rapidly, the convention con- 
sidered more than 130 resolutions during 
the last two days. Dealing with a multi- 
plicity of subjects, these resolutions con- 
cerned either the federal Government, the 
provincial Government or the management 
of the CCCL. 


Health Insurance 


For the first time, the convention declared 
itself in favour of the principle of national 
health insurance. 

This resolution, which came before the 
convention at 11:15 Saturday evening, just 
before adjournment, was passed without 
discussion. 


Submitted by the Metal Trades Federa- 
tion, the resolution simply states that the 
CCCL is in favour of national health 
insurance and asks that it be put into effect 
as soon as possible. 


Union Label 


The CCCL decided to launch a publicity 
campaign urging its members to buy 
products of union make; for this purpose, 
it sanctioned the publication of a directory 
giving a list of these products. 


CCCL Membership 


The CCCL membership increased slightly during the year ended May 31, 1955, 
according to the report of the Confederal Bureau. The decrease in the number of 
syndicates is partly accounted for by the merger of a number of them. 


Federations 


Barbers—Hairdressers............... 
Full Fashioned and Circular Hosiery... 
Construction 

Wood working ; 
aust 3 a 
Leather and Shoe 

Municipal and School Corporations. . . 
Printing 

Chemical industry......... 

Mining Industry.......... 

PL OURLINPIEY ei rak cy oman + xis 


Syndicates directly affiliated to the CCCL... 


* No change. 


The resolution, presented by the 
Commerce Federation, also urges union 
customers to ask for the services of union- 


‘ized clerks, and encourages establishments 


whose employees are union members. 


Butter Surplus 


A resolution providing means for dispos- 
ing of the excess butter accumulated in 
the country was carried without discussion. 

The suggestion, made by the Quebec 
Central Council, called on the federal 
Government to distribute each month, to 
Canadian families, a stamp worth 20 cents 
for each child receiving Family Allowances; 
this stamp would make it possible to pur- 
chase a pound of butter at the market 
price less 20 cents. 

In addition to the specific resolutions 
mentioned above, the convention :— 

Asked the provincial Minister of Labour 
to publish all reports of arbitration awards, 

Requested the federal Government to 
reimpose controls on currency and credit. 

Suggested several amendments to the 
Bankruptey Act in order to protect the 
worker's wages. . 


Syndicates Membership 
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Recommended that the Act dealing with 
municipal and school corporations and their 
employees be amended so as to provide 
automatic renewal of agreements signed 
under the Act, the fixing of a time limit 
of three months for announcing arbitration 
awards, and making the decision retroactive 
to the expiration date of the last collective 
agreement. 

Recommended that hospitals, religious 
institutions and municipal and school 
corporations be included in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

Asked the Department of Education to 
intensify its education program on trade 
unionism. 

Decided to study the type of enterprises 
best suited to the development of the 
natural resources of the province of Quebec. 

Adopted several recommendations con- 
cerning the improvement of wages and 
working conditions at the Government 
Printing Bureau. 

Pressed for appointment of a federal Com- 
mission to study the problems of the aged. 

Suggested to the federal Government that 
it intensify its research into technical 
methods and economic measures calculated 
to reduce seasonal employment variations. 
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Election of Officers 


Gérard Picard was re-elected General 
President of the CCCL by acclamation, for 
a tenth term, at the election of members 
of the Executive Committee, when three 
new members, a Treasurer and two Vice- 
presidents, were chosen. 

Jean Marchand was 
acclamation as General 
will be his eighth term. 

The new Treasurer is Emile Hébert of 
Shawinigan Falls, President of the Federa- 
tion of Chemical Workers, who won over 
René Bélanger of Quebec by a narrow 
majority of four votes, Mr. Hébert 
sueceeds Roméo Ethier, who has retired 
after serving on the Committee for 12 years. 

The two new Vice-presidents are: Roger 
Mathieu, President of the Montreal Central 
Council, elected Second Vice-president by 
acclamation, and Miss Madeleine Brosseau, 
also of Montreal, who was elected Seventh 
Vice-president, winning over Miss Yolan&e 
Valois of Sorel by the narrow majority of 


also 
Secretary. 


re-elected by 
This 


two votes. Miss Aurore Berry of Mont- 
real was eliminated on the first ballot. 

The other five Vice-presidents were all 
re-elected, only Jean-Robert Ouellet having 
to stand for election for the Vifth Vice- 
presidency. They are: First Vice-president, 
René Gosselin of Granby; Third Vice- 
president, Joseph Parent of Quebee; Fourth 
Vice-president, Adrien Plourde of Arvida; 
Sixth Vice-president, Rodolphe Hamel of 
Asbestos. 


Referred to Executive 


In spite of the length of the meetings and 
{wo evening sittings, the seven days of the 
convention were not long enough to enable 
the delegates to get through all the work 
they had on hand. For lack of . time, 
numerous committee reports, including the 
reports of the Mducation, Organization and 
Newspaper Services, and the study of the 
draft Labour Code had to be referred to 
the Executive, 


A3rd Annual Convention of the 
New Brunswick Federation of Labour 


Delegates give “unqualified support’ to federal-provincial vocational 
training program, call for 30-hour week, urge introduction of national 
health insurance plan. Number of vice-presidents raised from 3 to 5 


In a “tidying-up” convention, the New 
Brunswick Federation of Labour, at its 43rd 
annual meeting, at Campbellton, September 
12 to 14, concentrated on a number of 
urgent objectives preparatory to the pend- 
ing Canadian labour merger. 

The Federation amended its constitution 
to increase the number of its vice-presidents 
from three to five. 

In decisive action on a number of federal 
and provincial matters, the delegates: 
(1) gave “unqualified support” to the 
federal-provincial vocational training pro- 
gram, cautioning against any weakening of 
its scope; (2) endorsed a resolution calling 
for a 30-hour week spread over five 6-hour 
days with no reduction in take-home pay; 
(3) urged introduction of a national health 
insurance plan on a contributory basis; 
(4) requested amendments to the National 
Housing Act providing for 3 per cent 
interest on building loans, construction of 
low-rental houses built under union condi- 
tions and deploring what the resolution 
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termed “rampant profiteering and specula- 
tion in Jand values in many municipalities”. 

The delegates applauded sharp criticism 
on the “opposition” of employers in the 
saw-mill and logging industry in barring 
union organizers from visiting bush camps 
and conducting meetings. ‘They were also 
sharply critical of the attitude of the 
Fredericton Police Commission towards 
members of the city police force. It was 
alleged that Tredericton police were 
threatened with dismissal “if they had any- 
thing to do with a union”. 

A unanimous standing vote called upon 
the provincial government to clarify the 
issue and bring policemen definitely within 
the scope of the provincial Labour Rela- 
tions Act. 

Constituting a record attendance, there 
were 151 delegates representing five ‘Trades 
and Labour Councils and 73 locals. Present 
also were nine paternal delegates and 13 
guests. ‘The Federation has more than 
30,000 dues-paying members. 
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Newly-elected officers of the New Brunswick Federation of Labour. 


bia ; 
Seated (left 


to right): Secretary-Treasurer W. E. McCarlie, President James A. Whitebone and 


Ist Vice-president W. E. Touchie; standing: 
Rolland 


convention, 4th Vice-president 


c. F. Charlton, delegate to the TLC 
Blanchette, 5th Vice-president L. S. 


Anderson, 2nd Vice-president W. A. MacMillan, 3rd Vice-president Arthur MacLean. 


In the formal opening, presided over by 
Vice-president W. A. MacMillan, the dele- 
gates were welcomed to New Brunswick 
and Campbellton by Hon. Roger Pichette, 
Minister of Industry and Development, and 
by Mayor J. W. Howard. 


Hon. A. E. Skaling 


Hon. A. E. Skaling, New Brunswick 
Minister of Labour, gave an analysis of the 
work of his Department during the year in 
such matters as conciliation, apprenticeship, 
inspection services and new labour legisla- 
tion, including the increase in workmen’s 
compensation benefits, Vacation Pay Act, 
Labour Relations Act, and Weekly Rest 
Period Act. 


Dealing with measures to cope with 
seasonal unemployment, Mr. Skaling out- 
lined the co-operation of his Department 
with the Federal Department of Labour 
in setting up an _ Inter-Departmental 
Construction Project Timing Committee 
consisting of eight deputy heads of govern- 
ment agencies directly concerned with con- 
struction work under the chairmanship of 
Douglas Cochrane, Provincial Deputy 
Minister of Labour. The Minister noted 
increasing evidence of this Committee’s 
effective work in timing construction 
projects. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


Hon. Milton I’. Gregg, Federal Minister 
of Labour, on following Hon. Mr. Skaling, 
commented on the close co-operation 
between their two departments especially 
in the area where federal and provincial 
jurisdiction merged such as in planning for 
the alleviation of seasonal unemployment. 

Tracing industrial-labour progress in the 
postwar decade, Mr. Gregg outlined the 
factors that contributed to it. “Pessimists 
had declared that there could not be a high 
level of employment unless the nation is 
seared of war but we decided that if there 
was to be a third world war we would not 
be caught short this time and so we pre- 
pared in stock piling, in defence spending. 
This was paralleled by a steady develop- 
ment of our national economy,” he said. 
Indicative of the regard for the worker's 
welfare, the Minister pointed to the greatly 
improved position of those protected by 
unemployment insurance now as compared 
with ten years ago. 

Mr. Gregg saw further evidence of 
national well-being in the fact that “there 
are 180,000 more workers in our working 
force than one year ago and at the moment 
those seeking better jobs are only 2:8 per 
cent of our working force”. 
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Touching on seasonal unemployment, in 
the alleviation of which the federal depart- 
ment had given planning and leadership, 
the Minister warned that with the advent 
of winter there would be a slump in employ- 
ment. “Consequently,” he said, “it is a 
case of getting things worked out before 
winter comes.” 

He was confident that planning could 
remove the “sharp edge” of seasonal unem- 
ployment, although it might not “level off 
the peak”. Any such move, initiated on a 
local level, would have the “greatest 
support” of the federal labour department. 
“One of our most important jobs is to work 
together to solve the problem of seasonal 
unemployment,” he told the delegates. 

Moncton had been a pioneer in preparing 
ahead for winter work, Mr. Gregg said. It 
had adopted this policy in 1949 and he 
wanted to pay tribute to civic leaders for 
their foresight. The city also had been a 
pacemaker in construction under the 
Veterans’ Land Act housing scheme. 

Mr. Gregg heard himself complimented 
by Federation President James A. White- 
bone, who, quoting Percy Bengough, 
President, Emeritus of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, said Mr. 
Gregg “was the best labour minister Canada 
ever had, whose office was always open to 
unionists and who talked to them in their 
own language”. 


Douglas Cochrane 


Douglas Cochrane, Provincial Deputy 
Minister of Labour, dealt chiefly with the 
work of the Inter-Departmental Committee 
on Seasonal Unemployment, pointing out 
that the federal department initiated action 
several years ago. He declared that “it had 
really caught on”. 

A cross-section of the Committee’s mem- 
bership indicated that “unemployment was 
not only a labour problem but a social 
problem,” he said. The Committee had 
found that the cost of winter projects was 
not nearly as great as anticipated but he 
warned that “the spreading of construction 
work into winter months could not be 
regarded as a cure-all”. 


President's Report 


In his comprehensive annual report to the 
Federation, President Whitebone touched 
on a wide range of labour problems in both 
federal and provincial jurisdictions. 

Dealing with recent mining developments 
in the province, he found it “regrettable 
that due to lack of necessary refining facili- 
ties, ore and concentrates mined in this 
province must be shipped out of this 
country for smelting and final processing”. 
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On the problem of electrical power, Mr. 
Whitebone said there was no doubt that 
several desirable industries had been 
deterred from locating in the province 
because of lack of inexpensive power. He 
urged proclamation of the Electric Energy 
Act, passed in 1931. 


He praised Beechwood and other govern- 
ment power projects but said that even 
with their new output a great deal more 
power would be needed, “particularly by 
the mining and smelting expansion that is 
inevitable”. 

Turning to the employment situation in 
general, Mr. Whitebone admitted that the 
picture was “not nearly so serious as it was 
at this time last year”. But he main- 
tained that unemployment and _ under- 
employment still remained serious problems, 
leaving “a large proportion of our working 
population without work. We must con- 
tinue to press for remedial action on the 
part of the governments who are in a 
position to do something about this 
distressing problem.” 

Referring to the provincial field, he said 
that “although strong representations have 
been made to the provincial government, 
not many of our requests on legislation 
have been adopted...but all these items 
will be pressed for in the coming year.” 


He added, however, that “examination 
of the record in the past quarter-century 
indicates tremendous advances in labour 
and social legislation in New Brunswick. 
We must recognize that the machinery of 
government is ponderous and slow-moving 
—which is perhaps a safeguard in some 
respects.” 

Mr. Whitebone noted a commendable 
upswing in the construction of new homes 
but he felt hardly anything had been done 
to provide low-rental homes for workers. 


The Federation President touched only 
briefly on the proposed amalgamation of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and the Canadian Congress of Labour. In 
so far as the provincial federation was 
concerned, he felt no decisions should be 
made until the joint merger convention at 
Toronto next April announces its decisions. 

“T have no fears in connection with the 
amalgamation,” he said. “And I am sure 
it will work out to the distinct advantage 
of the combined membership and the 
country.” 

He asserted that the St. Lawrence Water- 
way would “unquestionably deprive our 
Maritime ports of most of the ocean 
shipping which now provides a livelihood 
for thousands of our people.” The answer 
to this situation, he claimed, was the 


Chignecto Canal, “and its construction 
should no longer be delayed.” Said Mr. 
Whitebone: “The canal would, in our 
opinion, not only provide employment and 
income to those directly dependent on 
shipping and allied occupations, but would 
greatly enhance the economy of the 


Maritimes.” 


Resolutions 


Employers in the logging industry came 
under fire from two international officers 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners when Andrew Cooper and 
Edouard Larose charged that union 
organizers were being barred from visiting 
bush camps. “The forests belong to the 
people and not to any employer cutting 
the natural resources of the province,” Mr. 
Cooper declared, adding that when a 
lumber worker is living in a camp and 
paying his board, “that’s his home”. 

Mr. Larose said the province’s No. 1 
industry was the lowest paid, with its 
workers being treated as “second-class 
citizens”’. 

Third Vice-president Arthur MacLean, 
who is also a member of the provincial 
Labour Relations Board, touched off a 
major issue when he charged that 
“Fredericton police were threatened with 
immediate dismissal if they had anything 
to do with a union”. 

The original resolution, which was referred 
back for redrafting, charged in effect that 
policemen are not considered employees 
within the meaning of the New Brunswick 
Labour Relations Act. 

After several delegates, including H. C. 
Tracy and,J. Harold Stafford, had also 
denounced the alleged threat of dismissal, 
President Whitebone put the revamped 
resolution to a standing vote; it carried 
unanimously. 

This is what the federation asked: 

That the provincial government clarify the 
section and sub-section of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act which deals with the definition of 
employees, so that it will read that every 
officer, servant and employee, including every 
member of the police force, shall be deemed 
to be employees when employed by any city, 
town, incorporated village, county, police 
commission or any authority appointed by 
same. 


Three adopted resolutions called for 
changes in the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. 

In the first, the convention urged aboli- 
tion of the regulation disqualifying workers 
for unemployed benefits when such workers 
are unemployed “by reason of a legal 


lockout caused by an employer who has 
refused to accept the award of a Board of 
Conciliation”. 

In the second, the convention requested 
that the practice of employment officers 
“directing job applicants to employment at 
places where there is a legal strike be 
discontinued forthwith”. 

The third requested that “all employers 
and employees come under the Act”. 

The convention strongly supported the 
nursing profession in a resolution that urged 
the provincial government to enact new 
regulations covering nurses in training in 
New Brunswick hospitals. The proposed 
new regulations include: payment of not 
less than one dollar daily to student nurses 
for their first six months, with subsequent 
increases as training and proficiency pro- 
gressed; free uniforms, text books and other 
necessities, along with satisfactory living 
accommodations; and a time limit on duty 
hours, including classes, of not more than 
48 hours a week. 

Delegates supported a resolution that 
urged the province to make available in- 
creased grants to set up training schools 
in selected hospitals, where handicapped 
people could be trained in new skills. The 
number of Canadians crippled by such 
diseases as polio, arthritis and _ similar 
disabilities is increasing, the resolution 
pointed out, and many of the victims 
became public charges through lack of 
proper vocational re-education. 

Other Federation recommendations 
were :— 

Adoption of the 40-hour week in practice 
rather than principle in all departments of 
the federal and provincial governments. 

Enactment of a law whereby the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board would be 
required to pay for medicines received 
under a doctor’s prescription. 

An amendment to the Compensation Act 
raising to $4,000 from $3,000 the maximum 
wage on which compensation to an injured 
worker may be based. 

Introduction of a national health insur- 
ance plan on a contributory basis. 

Further reductions in the provincial sales 
tax. 

Abolition of all provincial amusement 
taxes on theatre tickets up to and including 
the price of 50 cents. 

Legislation to require all corporations 
operating in New Brunswick to publish 
annual financial statements of their affairs 
in the province. 


Other Speakers 

The convention was addressed by Horace 
Pettigrove, Industrial Relations Officer, who 
represented the Federal Deputy Minister 
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of Labour, A. H. Brown. Mr. Pettigrove 
outlined some of the new factors that would 
emerge as a result of the labour merger 
and reviewed the positive progress of 
labour-management relations in New Bruns- 
wick, concluding with an outline of the 
federal jurisdiction in labour relations. 
Others who addressed the convention 
included: W. Morley Roberts, Regional 
Employment Officer, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, who outlined the work 
of the eleven employment offices in New 
Brunswick; D. J. Gannon, President of the 
recently-organized Nova Scotia Provincial 
Federation of Labour; John McLeod, Vice- 
President in Canada of the Bricklayers’ 
International Union, who conducted the 
election of officers; B. W. Kelley, Director 
of Apprenticeship Training, and F. C. 
Sherwood, Chief Factory and_ Boiler 
Inspector, Province of New Brunswick. 


Election of Officers 


In the election of officers James A. 
Whitebone was re-elected president of the 
Federation, by acclamation, for his 25th 
consecutive term. Another acclamation 
was given Secretary-Treasurer William F. 
McCarlie. 

The five vice-presidents elected were: 
William E. Touchie of Moncton, First 
Vice-president; W. A. MacMillan of 
Atholville, Second Vice-president; W. A. 
MacLean, Fredericton, Third Vice-presi- 
dent; Rolland Blanchette, EQdmundston, 
Fourth Vice-president; and L. S. Anderson, 
Dalhousie, Fifth Vice-president. 

Edward F. Charlton of Saint John was 
the unanimous choice as the Federation’s 
delegate to the TLC-CCL merger conven- 
tion in Toronto next April. Alternate is 
Ralph J. Boyd of Moncton. 


Major Mergers Prompt Series of Amalgamations and Re-affiliations 


The forthcoming AFL-CIO merger in the 
United States and that of the TLC and 
CCL in Canada is already prompting a 
series of amalgamations, alliances, affilia- 
tions or re-affiliations. 

The International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters (AFL-TLC) recently announced that 
it had agreed to form an “alliance” with 
the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (Ind-TLC). The two unions under- 
took to help each other in organizational 
matters and labour disputes for the next 
four years; and the Teamsters union will 
turn over an unknown sum to the ILA as 
part of the agreement. The latter union 
was expelled from the AFL because of 
alleged racketeer influence but its Cana- 
dian branch has retained its TLC affilia- 
tion, 

The International Fur and Leather 
Workers Union, which was expelled from 
both the CIO and the CCL because of 
alleged Communist domination, recently 
announced that it had “cleaned house” and 
that it would merge with the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen (AFL- 
TLC). Louis B. Daniels, new Canadian 
head of the Fur and Leather Workers, said 
that a number of the union’s executive 
had been expelled in the cleanup. From 
another source it was stated that eleven 
union officials in New York and four in 
Canada had been forced out. The Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters union was said to be 
fighting hard to retain its AFL charter, 
AFL officials being reported skeptical about 
its position. 
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Another union ousted from the CIO and 
CCL on account of charges that it was 
controlled by Communists is trying to 
return to its former allegiance. At the 
recent convention of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America a 
resolution was passed directing the union’s 
officers to continue talks with the AFL 
and CIO, with the aim of returning to the 
main body of the labour movement. The 
union has been negotiating with the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers (CIO-CCL), the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(AFL-TLC) and the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists (AFL-TLC), with a 
view to unity. 

The Textile Workers’ Union (CIO-CCL) 
and the United Textile Workers (AFL- 
TLC), a short time ago bitter enemies, 
have decided to bury the hatchet and are. 
trying to work out an arrangement to 
amalgamate. Their leaders have already 
agreed on a plan of mutual assistance in 
organizing, negotiations, conciliation and 
strikes. 

At a constitutional conference held in 
October, the Canadian councils of the 
United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers 
and the Oil Workers International Union 
(both CIO-CCL) approved the merger that 
fotmed the Canadian district of the new 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers Inter- 
national Union (CIO-CCL). 


From the Labour Gazette, November 1905 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Early closing during summer months in effect for first time in many 
places across Canada in 1905—but employees often had to work longer 
hours during week to gain half-day holiday on Saturday, survey showed 


Early closing arrangements of various 
kinds were in force throughout Canada 
during the summer of 1905. A survey made 
by the Department of Labour, the results 
of which were published in the November 
1905 issue of the Lasour Gazerrr, showed 
that retail clerks and barbers were chiefly 
affected, several thousands being allowed a 
half holiday or shorter working hours 
during the summer. In the building trades 
also there were a number of arrangements 
by which a half day was allowed during 
the warm weather, and in several towns 
factory employees obtained a half day on 
Saturdays, in some cases at the cost of 
longer hours during the first five days of 
the week. 

A half holiday on Wednesday or Thurs- 
day was the most common form of early 
closing for retail clerks and barbers but in 
many cases the plan was to close the stores 
from one to three hours earlier than usual 
on certain days of the week, varying in 
number according to locality. In 29 out 
of 178 returns received, the early closing 
arrangement was reported as being in force 
in 1905 for the first time, but two stated 
that an arrangement of the kind previously 
in force had been discontinued. 


Wages for woodworkers ranged from as 
low as $1.50 at some places in Eastern 
Canada to as high as $3.50 in British 
Columbia. Similar ranges prevailed for 
cabinet makers, upholsterers, and varnishers 
and polishers; but the highest rate for these 
trades was $4 at Nelson, B.C. These rates 
are given in an article on wages and hours 
of work in the woodworking industry pub- 
lished in the November 1905 Gazerrr. 

Rates in the industry were generally 
higher, and hours shorter, in the larger 
centres than elsewhere. About 81 per cent 
of all returns reported a ten-hour day and 
about 16 per cent a nine-hour day. 

Changes in wages were usually upwards 
in the third quarter of 1905, the most 
important increase affecting agricultural 
labour, owing to a strong demand for 
harvesters in the West. Among fishermen 
on the Fraser River, earnings were almost 
double those of 1904, owing to a heavy run 
of salmon and a long season. Lumbermen 


in the Ottawa Valley received a large 
increase in wages compared with the 
previous year. The most important in- 
affecting the skilled trades were 
in the clothing and printing industries. 
Garment pressers at Toronto gained an 
increase of from 25 to 30 cents an hour, 
compositors at Saint John, N.B., and 
Guelph, Ont., also receiving increases. Few 
reductions in wages were reported. 


creases 


Labour disputes in October numbered 11, 
one more than a year earlier but 10 fewer 
than in the previous month. The number 
of working days lost during the month was 
9,750, compared with 5,250 a year earlier 
and 53,800 in September 1905. 

A strike of machinists employed by the 
Grand Trunk Railway Co., which began on 
March 18, continued throughout October, 
although it appeared that some progress 
was being made towards a_ settlement. 
Most of the men affected were at Stratford, 
Ont., but there were also a few at Toronto, 
St. Thomas and London, and a _ larger 
number at Port Huron in the United States. 


This dispute, which began about wages 
and certain other conditions, was later 
complicated by the action of the Company 
in shutting down the shops at Stratford, 
throwing 1,050 men out of work. The 
shops were later re-opened but the machin- 
ists remained on strike. The Company 
stated that the shut-down was for repairs, 
but the union asserted that it was on 
account of the demands which they had 
made. (Reports in later issues of the 
Lasour Gazerte show that this dispute was 
never formally settled. The men gradually 
drifted away to other employment, and the 
strike evaporated.) 

The number of immigrants arriving since 
the beginning of the fiscal year showed a 
slight falling off compared with the previous 
year. Arrivals from the United States 
especially were fewer than in 1904. 


Industrial accidents during October 1905 
numbered 345, of which 106 were fatal and 
239 resulted in serious injuries. The sink- 
ing of the grain-laden barge Minnedosa 
during a storm on the Great Lakes caused 
the loss of eight lives, all on board being 
drowned. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Some months ago, the Department’s pub- 
lication Teamwork in Industry published 
a story telling how the Timken Roller 
Bearing Company helped solve the problem 
of having the firm notified when an 
employee would be late for work, or absent. 
It also took care of the matter of con- 
tacting employees by telephone during 
working hours. 

Each employee was given a card to take 
home and place near the family telephone. 
On one side of the card was listed the 
number to be called in case the employee 
would be late or absent, while on the other 
side was listed the procedure to be followed 
if it was necessary to reach the employee 


on the job. The idea proved very 
satisfactory. 
Now, another firm, Canadian Radio 


Manufacturing Corporation Limited, has 
put into service a card of a similar nature, 
the main difference between the two cards 
being that in the case of the latest one 
the information is printed on one side of 
the card, and it includes additional num- 
bers of importance, such as police depart- 
ment and fire department phone numbers. 


* ok ok 


Remoteness from heavily populated 
centres is no barrier to the establishment 
of labour-management committees. Proof 
of this is seen in the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission project at Manitou 
Falls, Ont. 

The site of the project is remote— 
located on the English River, 224 miles 
northwest of Port Arthur, some 96 miles 
from the Ontario-Manitoba border. 

However, in spite of its geographic posi- 
tion, or perhaps because of it, the Manitou 
Falls project boasts a very efficient LMPC, 
which works well for labour and manage- 
ment on the job, as well as for the 
community as a whole. 

Information about the work of the 
committee reached the editor of Teamwork 
in Industry through The Constructor, the 
magazine published every two weeks at 
the project by the personnel department, 
Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission, 
Manitou Falls. 
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In and around the project area there is 
great need to guard against forest fires 
and The Constructor devotes considerable 
space in each issue to reminding residents 
of the dangers of fire, and the action to 
be taken for evacuation of the area if a 
fire should break out. 

The LMPC functions smoothly, working 
tirelessly to solve the many problems that 
arise on a big job. 

It would be impractical to mention here 
all the activities of the committee. Suffice 
it to say that everything from issuing 
rubber boots and raincoats to the workmen 
to putting the proper bevel on roadways so 
that rainwater will drain away properly is 
tackled—and_ satisfactorily solved, accord- 
ing to The Constructor. 

Employees at the project are members of 
18 international craft unions, forming the 
Ontario Hydro Allied Construction Council 
(AFL). 


* * a 


A Boston, Massachusetts, firm uses a plan 
with a different wrinkle for making its 
employees safety conscious. 

Instead of having its departments com- 
pete against each other in accident reduc- 
tion and prevention schemes, the company 
has started a contest in which each group 
competes against its own past record. 

* * * 


A workman at a hydro-electric project 
who wanted to know what benefits were 
derived from a safety program was given 
some answers that might be valuable to 
others. A good safety record, he was told, 
improves employee morale. It also makes 
jobs offered by the employer more attrac- 
tive. There are records to prove that only 
as a last resort will people work in some 
concerns where the accident risk is high. 


It was also answered that in the field of 
electric power supply safety programs help 
to reduce damage to equipment, and costly 
interruptions and delays in service. A 
proper safety program will improve the 
productivity of workers. A good safety 
record means that every job is being done 
properly. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
located in key industrial 


sentatives i 
centres, who are available to help both 
ry mai and trade unions set up 


LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 


Industrial Relations 
amd Conciliation 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
held its August meeting on August 31 and 
September 1, and did not meet again in 
September. During September, the Board 
received the following 15 applications for 
certification :— 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers employed by National 
Sand and Material Company Limited, 
Toronto, aboard the SS. Charles Dick 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. O'Neill). 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by Sea Traders Limited, Halifax (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

3. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard vessels operated by United Towing 
and Salvage Company Limited, Montreal 
(Investigating Officers: Remi Duquette and 
C. E. Poirier). 

4, Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard vessels operated by Mohawk Navi- 
gation Company Limited, Montreal (In- 
vestigating Officers: Remi Duquette and 
C. E. Poirier). 

5. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard vessels operated by Keystone 
Transports Limited, Montreal (Investigat- 
ing Officers: Remi Duquette and C. E. 
Poirier). 

6. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard vessels operated by Beaconsfield 
Steamships Limited, Montreal (Investigat- 
ing Officers: Remi Duquette and Ciel. 
Poirier). 

7. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard vessels operated by Sincennes- 
MeNaughton Line Limited, Montreal (In- 
vestigating Officers: Remi Duquette and 
C. E. Poirier). 


Labour Relations Board 


8. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard vessels operated by Transit Tankers 
and Terminals Limited, Montreal (Investi- 
gating Officers: Remi Duquette and C. E. 
Poirier). 

9. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard vessels operated by Davie Trans- 
portation Limited, Montreal (Investigating 
Officers: Remi Duquette and C. E. Poirier). 

10. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard vessels operated by Guy Tombs 
Marine Services Limited, Montreal (In- 
vestigating Officers: Remi Duquette and 
C. E. Poirier). 

11. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard vessels operated by Quebec Paper 
Sales and Transportation Company Limited, 
Donnacona, Que. (Investigating Officers: 
Remi Duquette and C. E. Poirer). 

12. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of the Iron 
Ore Company of Canada, employed on its 
loading dock at Seven Islands, Que. (In- 
vestigating Officer: Remi Duquette). 

13. United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe- 
fitting Industry of the United States and 
Canada, Local No. 488, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Northern Construction 
Company and J. W. Stewart Limited, 
employed on Project No. 572 in the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

14. International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, 
Local 720, on behalf of a unit of employees 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
Industrial Relations 


Labour, 
Board and_ the 
Branch of the Department. 
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15. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Clarke 
Steamship Company Limited, employed on 
its wharf at Seven Islands, Que. (Investi- 
gating Officer: Remi Duquette). 


of Northern Construction Company and 
J. W. Stewart Limited employed on 
Project No. 572 in the Yukon and North- 
west Territories (Investigating Officer: 
D. 8. Tysoe). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed national Union of North America, Cana- 


Bw. 


conciliation 
following disputes :— 


Limited, 


During September, the Minister appointed 
officers to deal with the 


1. Abitibi Paper Company 


Seafarers’ 


and 
and 


Power 
Toronto, 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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Inter-~ 


dian District (Conciliation Officer: 
Ainsborough). 


2. Clarke Steamship Company, Limited, 
Limited, 
Limited, 


Albert G. Baker 
Quebec Terminals 


Montreal; 
Quebec ; 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


_ Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 

tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


| 


Quebec; and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. The Packers Steamship Company 
Limited, Vancouver, and the National 
Association of Marine Bngineers of Canada, 
Inc. (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) 
(L.G., Aug., p. 948). 

2. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Motion Picture Operators 
of the United States and Canada (Con- 
ciliation Officer: I’, J. Ainsborough) (L.G.,, 
Sept., p. 1040). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 

1. Canadian Pacific Transport Company, 
Limited (Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany), Winnipeg, and Canadian Brother- 


hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
J. 8. Gunn) (1L.G., Sept., p. 1039). 

2. Abitibi Power and Paper Company, 
Limited, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (See 
above). 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 

1. Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 
Corporation and Overseas Communication 
Union, Local 272 (L.G., Sept., p. 1040). 


Settlement Following Strike Action 

1, Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(British Columbia Steamship Service), 
Canadian National Steamships and Union 
Steamships Limited, Vancouver, and Sea- 


“Strike Has Ceased to Be Part of Mechanism of Market” 


The strike today has ceased to be what 
it was in the past, a part of the mechanism 
of the market for determining the value 
of various factors of production, including 
human labour and skills; it has become 
rather an instrument of pressure used by 
various groups against the public at large, 
and particularly the public as personified by 
the nationalized section of industry. 

The foregoing statement is a paraphrase 
of one of the controversial opinions 
expressed by “one of the most able political 
commentators” (name not given) in an 
article in the August 1955 issue of the 
British magazine Scope, in reference to the 
present state of affairs in Great Britain, 

“There is no specific way in which a 
British Government today can intervene to 
stop a strike,” this commentator argues. 
He rejects the suggestion that a legal 
distinction should be drawn between official 
and unofficial strikes. Such a distinction 
would mean that the law must recognize 
some unions and withhold recognition from 
others. It would mean that any individual 
or a group of workers, while trying to form 
a new or break-away union, would be going 
against the law of the country. 

“Do we really want to create a state of 
affairs in which certain official trade unions 
would become part of the Government of 
the country?” he asks. “We might well 


farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., Oct., 
p. 1158). Strike action affected Union 
Steamships Limited only. 

find ourselves in the position in which 


official strikes had a certain authority and 
compelling force, simply because they were 
called by the unions designated by Parlia- 
ment for that purpose,” he continues. 

He thinks that the same objection applies 
to Parliament’s making laws to regulate 
the trade unions’ conduct of their affairs, 
such as a law requiring a secret ballot to 
be taken before a strike. “Once Parlia- 
ment takes that step, it will, by regulating 
the manner in which a strike is to be 
conducted, be giving approval to a strike 
as part of the pattern of social and political 
behaviour in this country. And that diffi- 
culty confronts any suggestion that we 
should legislate to restrict the manner in 
which unions can engage in strikes.” 

He believes that the right way to deal 
with the question is to “try to eliminate 
from our economy those factors which 
prevent the true mechanism of the market 
from working, factors, for instance, which 
make it possible for wage increases to be 
obtained in an obsolete or dying industry.” 
If the British economy were once again 
thrown open to economic change the 
threat, of a strike could once more be used 
as an instrument for economic progress, as 
when it brings about advances in an indus- 
try which has the economic power to foot 
the bill. ' 
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Collective Agreements © 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Under the Collective Agreement Act, 
Quebec, Orders in Council during August 
and September made binding a number of 
changes in wages, hours, vacations with pay, 
paid holidays and overtime. 

In the garage industry at Quebec, 
minimum hourly rates were increased by 
from 2 to 5 cents per hour and weekly 
rates by from $2 to $7 per week; a deferred 
increase of from 2 to 3 cents per hour, 
effective in January 1956, is provided for 
certain classifications paid on an hourly 
basis. The number of paid holidays was 
increased from two to four. 

In longshore work (ocean navigation) at 
Montreal, minimum hourly rates for long- 
shoremen, shipliners and checkers and 
coopers were increased by from 5 to 73 
cents per hour. The general longshore rate 
for day work is now $1.83 per hour. A 
contribution of 15 cents per man-hour 
worked will now be made by all employers 
concerned to the “Shipping Federation of 
Canada-International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation Trust Funds” to provide pension, 
welfare and vacation benefits to eligible 
employees. 

In longshore work (ocean navigation) at 
Quebec, minimum hourly rates for long- 
shoremen and checkers were increased by 
5 and 10 cents per hour, respectively, for 


day work. Time and one-half is now pay- 
able for work on Saturday afternoons. The 
provision relating to the Trust Funds is 
identical to that noted above in the Mont- 
real agreement. 

In the construction industry at St. 
Hyacinthe, minimum hourly rates were in- 
creased by 10 cents per hour in both 
zones; weekly hours were unchanged at 48. 
However, truck and tractor drivers will be 
employed on a 60-hour weekly basis. 
Double time is now payable for work on 
Sundays and eight specified holidays (pre- 
viously time and one-half). The former 
cost-of-living escalator clause is not in- 
cluded in the provisions of the new 
agreement. 

In the construction industry in the 
counties of Terrebonne and Labelle, a new 
minimum scale of wage rates provided 
increases for certain principal construction 
trades ranging from 5 to 17 cents per hour 
(a 50-cent increase for welders). A new 
provision granted one week of vacation 


_with pay equal to 2 per cent of weekly 


wages to all employees in the county of 
Terrebonne. 

In the building materials industry 
throughout the province, minimum hourly 
rates in the Natural Stone section were 
increased by 10 cents per hour. Weekly 
hours were unchanged at 44. 


Industrial Standards Acts, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan 


During August and September a number 
of new schedules were made obligatory 
under the Industrial Standards Acts. 

In Nova Scotia, new schedules for brick- 
layers and plasterers at Sydney increased 
the minimum hourly rates by 10 cents, 
making the new rates $2.25 and $2.15 per 
hour, respectively. This hourly rate in- 
cludes 5 cents per hour in lieu of “paid 
holidays”. Weekly hours were unchanged 
at 40. 

In Ontario, a first schedule for plasterers 
at Brantford established a minimum rate 
of $2 per hour for a 40-hour work week, 
time and one-half for overtime work till 
midnight, double time thereafter and on 
Saturdays, Sundays and eight specified 
holidays. 


A new schedule for bricklayers at Corn- 
wall, replacing that which was last gazetted 
in 1950, increased the minimum rate from 
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$1.80 to $2.15 per hour and reduced the 
regular working week from 44 to 40 hours. 
At Ottawa, a new schedule for plumbers, 
replacing that which was last gazetted in 
1952, increased the minimum rate from 
$1.95 to $2.15 per hour; weekly hours were 
unchanged at 40. 

At London, Ont., a new schedule for 
plumbers increased the minimum rate from 
$2.05 to $2.20 per hour; weekly hours were 
unchanged at 40. A new schedule for 
carpenters at St. Catharines, replacing that 
which was last gazetted in 1948, increased 
the minimum rate from $1.25 to $2.05 per 
hour; weekly hours were unchanged at 40. 
Statutory holidays were increased to eight 
by the addition of Good Friday. 

In Saskatchewan, new schedules for 
carpenters at Swift Current, and at Yorkton 
increased the minimum rates by 5 cents per 
hour for both journeymen carpenters and 

(Continued on page 1291) 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Manitoba Court of Appeal upholds expelled member's claim for damages 
against union, holds secretary accountable only for funds he received 


The Manitoba Court of Appeal, in a 
judgment given April 15, 1955, upheld the 
decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
(L.G., 1953, p. 1810) awarding damages to 
a member of the Teamsters’ union for 
unlawful expulsion from the union in 1947 
and granting an injunction to prevent the 
union from interfering with his rights as 
a member. In dismissing the appeal, the 
Court varied the form of the order for 
damages. The appeal court also upheld, in 
part, the member’s claim against the 
secretary of the local union for an account- 
ing of union dues but varied the judgment 
as to the funds for which the secretary 
was accountable. 

Chief Justice Adamson, giving reasons for 
judgment with which Mr. Justice Montague 
and Mr. Justice Beaubien concurred, dealt 
first with the question whether the expul- 
sion of the milk driver Tunney from Local 
119 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America was legal. He held 
that the union constitution was comprised 
of two documents, the constitution of the 
International and the constitution of the 
Local, which should be read and interpreted 
together. He examined the provisions of 
both constitutions dealing with offences and 
trials, and summed up the points on which 
both were clear. Both require: 

1. That there shall be a charge. 

2. That the charge shall be in writing. 

3. That the charge be filed with an officer 
of the union. 

4, That the charge be served on or mailed 
to the alleged offender. 

5. That the charge of grievance be specified. 

6. The specific provision of the local con- 
stitution that “no member shall be placed 
on trial unless charges are preferred duly 
specifying the grievance...in writing” is 
implicit in the international constitution. 

7. The international constitution is clear 
that the only offences which the “local execu- 
tive board” has jurisdiction to try are those 
“constituting a violation of this constitu- 
tion”. This limitation is implied in the local 
constitution. 

8. The local constitution also requires that 
decisions of the executive board shall be 
concurred in at a meeting of the union 
before becoming effective. 

These, he said, were “important, care- 
fully drawn, specific provisions for the 
protection of the members of the union”. 


Substantial compliance with the first seven 
items was necessary before the local 
executive board had jurisdiction to try a 


member, and compliance with the last 
item was required before any decision 
was effective. In Tunney’s case no charge 
was laid, nor filed with the secretary, 


nor was a copy of a charge mailed to or 
served on Tunney. The conduct attributed 
to Tunney (that he had stated that he 
“had the goods on the secretary”) was not 
an offence under the constitution, which 
provides that “criticism of any officer or 
member shall not be considered an offence 
if conducted in an orderly manner”. The 
whole proceeding which purported to expel 
Tunney was therefore null and void. For 
this reason it was distinguishable from the 
Kuzych case (L.G., 1951, p. 1265). 


Mr. Justice Adamson then dealt with the 
contention that Tunney was precluded from 
taking his grievance to court because he 
had not exhausted the remedies provided 
in the union constitution. In the Kuzych 
case the union constitution was inter- 
preted as a contract. In this case Mr. 
Adamson considered it would not be in 
accordance with the facts to hold that there 
was a contract in the usual sense, since the 
essence of a contract is that there must be 
agreement. Among the conditions imposed 
by the constitution is the one which 
restricts a man’s constitutional right to 
have recourse to the courts to rectify a 
wrong or injustice (“Every member... 
against whom charges have been preferred 
and disciplinary action taken as a result 
thereof, shall be obliged to exhaust all 
remedies provided for in this Constitution 
and by the International before resorting 
to any other court or tribunal”). With 
respect to this clause, His Lordship said: 

I hold that such a condition in a contract 
of this kind should not be enforced by a 
court of equity unless it is fair and practi- 
cable. Neither should it be enforced unless 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 


are enacted by Parliament and _ the 
provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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the union makes reasonable and honest pro- 
vision to hear and dispose of appeals. There 
is an implied term respecting the appeal to 
the general executive, namely, that a place 
within reasonable access to the appellant 
would be fixed by the general executive to 
hear the appeal. Where the so-called right 
of appeal is nothing more than a pretence, 
to hold that the provision to exhaust the 
right of appeal in the union’s forum is an 
“overriding consideration” in a_ contract 
which ousts the jurisdiction of the courts 
would be wrong. 


The clause in the constitution would have 
obliged the expelled Canadian member to 
go to Florida with his witnesses to pursue 
an appeal before the general executive 
board, with provision for a further appeal 
to the next union convention, conventions 
being held every five years. His Lordship 
held that such provisions for appeal were 
unreasonable, impracticable and ineffective, 
and that the expelled member had as a 
matter of fact no means of redress except 
by action in the courts. The real ground 
upon which the court gives effect to a 
clause ousting its jurisdiction is that 
adequate and proper provision exists to 
give relief and administer justice in the 
union’s forum. Where (as in this case) the 
constitutional provisions and the conduct 
of the officials of the union make it clear 
that the plaintiff cannot obtain relief or 
justice in the union’s forum, a court should 
not permit its jurisdiction to be ousted. 

Turning to the question of damages, he 
held that the trial judge’s award of $5,000 
should not be disturbed. As to the form 
and scope of the order, he said: 

The judgment should be against the indi- 
vidual defendants personally and against all 
other members of Local Union No. 119 
(except the plaintiff), to the extent of their 
interest in the funds of the Local Union. 
The property and funds of Local Union No. 
119 are subject to execution to satisfy the 
judgment. This form of judgment which I 
suggest is in accordance with the judgment 
of Lord Lindley in the Taff Vale case (1901), 
A.C. at p. 443. Upon such a judgment 


equitable execution may issue attaching the 
property of the union. 


The second appeal was from the judg- 
ment against the Secretary, Houle, finding 
him personally liable to account for losses 
to the union on a number of items. To 
determine his personal liability, his position 
with the union should be examined. After 
studying the provisions of the local and 
international constitutions dealing with the 
office of secretary, His Lordship reached 
the following conclusions: 

These provisions establish that the 
defendant Houle was a servant under the 
direction and supervision of the local execu- 
tive board and trustees. As such it was his 
duty to obey lawful orders and serve faith- 
fully. It was also his duty to take proper 
care of such property as was entrusted to 
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his charge and to exercise reasonable care 
in the discharge of his duties. For negli- 
gence in these respects he may be liable in 
damages... If, however, an employer with 
full knowledge of a servant’s misconduct or 
negligence condones and elects to adopt what 
the servant has done, he cannot subsequently 
hold the servant personally liable... I think 
that the defendant Houle is personally liable 
to account only for moneys he actually 
received. 


Dealing first with the stamps belonging 
to the union which the Secretary destroyed 
or gave away, he disposed of this item by 
giving the plaintiff a reference to deter- 
mine by further evidence what moneys the 
Secretary had received by these trans- 
actions for which he had not accounted. 

The Secretary should not be required to 
account for an estimated sum of $1,000 for 
initiation fees which he did not collect, as 
His Lordship did not see “upon what prin- 
ciple Houle is liable to account for what 
the union might have received had the 
constitution been strictly adhered to”. 

With respect to monthly union dues, 
some members paid $2 per month, others 
paid $3 per month. Those who paid $3 
per month had the advantage of a sick 
benefit fund. The Constitution provides 
that $3 shall be the monthly dues. The 
executive and all the members knew what 
was being done. All ‘the parties interested, 
by their conduct and by their acquiescence, 
ratified what was done. In these circum- 
stances the Secretary was not personally 
liable for the moneys which were not 
collected, and there could be no claim in 
respect of this item. 

The next item referred to moneys trans- 
ferred from the general funds of the union 
to the sick benefit fund. There was no 
constitutional right to do this, but these 
transfers were made with the knowledge of 
the executive and membership and the 
Secretary was not personally liable. His 
Lordship disposed of this item as follows: 

The plaintiff, if he is so advised, may have 
a reference to determine what sums were so 
transferred and there should be an order 
directing that such moneys be re-transferred 
to the general funds of the union to the 
extent that that is possible. Such reference 


shall be taken within 30 days, otherwise the 
claim will be dismissed. 


He also dismissed the claims for an 
accounting for all death benefits paid and 
for investments of union funds contrary to 
the constitution. In both cases the execu- 
tive and membership knew what was being 
done, and the secretary could not therefore 
be held personally liable. Similarly, in the 
case of a loan to a member in distress, he 
held that this was not an act of the 
Secretary alone but of the executive and 
general membership. 


In conclusion, His Lordship commented 
that the Kuzych case, this case and many 
other cases show how difficult, if not 
impossible, it is for a man who criticizes an 
officer of his union to get a fair and honest 
trial. In his view, where there is a closed 
shop a man should not be subject to 
expulsion from his union except upon the 
order of a reliable, impartial tribunal. At 
least there should be an appeal to a judge 
or perhaps to the Labour Relations Board. 
In any event, no man should have to take 
an appeal out of his own province. These 
are matters of public policy for the legis- 
lature rather than for the courts, and in his 
view, the abuse which has been disclosed 
in this case can be rectified only by 
legislation. 

Mr. Justice Tritschler, in separate reasons 
for decision, dealt particularly with the 
contention of the appellants that the union, 
not being a legal entity, cannot be sued 
or represented, and that damages cannot 
be awarded against it. He found an 
answer to these objections in the principles 
enunciated in the Taff Vale case, principles 
which are in his view a “realistic approach 
to a problem that should be solved in a 
practical way”. He accepted the opinion 
of Lord Macnaughton that there is no 
doubt whatever that a trade union, 
whether registered or unregistered, may be 
sued in a representative action if the 
persons selected as defendants be persons 
who, from their position, may be taken 
fairly to represent the body; and in the 
same case, from the judgment of Lord 
Lindley, the proposition that if the trustees 
in whom the property of the society is 
legally vested were parties to the action, an 
order could be made for the payment by 
them out of the funds of the society of all 
damages and costs for which the plaintiff 
might obtain judgment against the trade 
union. 

Using the words of Lord Lindley, he said 
that the principle is as applicable to new 
cases as to old, and ought to be applied 
to the exigencies of modern life as occasion 
requires. He went on to say: 

One of the exigencies of modern life is 


the fact that a trade union has a person- 
ality of its own distinct from its members. 


“When a body of twenty or two thou- 
sand or two hundred thousand men bind 
themselves together to act in a particular 
way for some common purpose, they create 
a body which, by no fiction of law but from 
the very nature of things, differs from the 


individuals of whom it is constituted”. 
Professor Dicey, 17 Harvard Law Revy., 
p. 513. 


The local union in the case at bar is 
indeed an entity in fact and carries on a 
vast and varied business with all the facility 
of a corporation. It has bank accounts, 
borrows and lends money, invests in stocks 
and conducts a _ sick benefit and death 
benefit business. In doing any of the things 
it is inclined to do it does not feel the lack 
of corporate status. This is put forward 
only as a shield against the imposition of 
responsibility ... 

The modern union can and does incur 
debts. Vast power for doing good is wielded 
by its servants. They, operating the union’s 
machinery of business, may, and sometimes 
do, cause injury. That the union to the 
extent of its assets. should pay its debts and 
make compensation for damage is a principle 
which ought never to have been doubted. 
If procedural obstacles can be removed they 
ought to be. 

The present state of the law may be 
attributed to a failure to recognize differ- 
ences in fact among voluntary, unincor- 
porated associations; a failure to see that 
some are entities in fact and some are not. 
There is a real distinction in fact between, 
on the one hand, a carefully constituted 
union or a well-established club, and, on the 
other hand, a loosely associated religious 
order of 1800, whose members are scattered 
throughout the world...or a propertyless, 
Fagaely organized association to advance the 
interests of merchants in a section of Toronto 

In the former there may be an entity 
in fact apart from its membership, with 
assets which can and ought to be applied to 
the satisfaction of obligations incurred. 


In the case at bar, the representative 
defendants did represent the union, being 
its executive board and controlling the 
union and its funds. The form of the judg- 
ment is but a means to achieve the end of 
imposing responsibility upon the union and 
of making it possible for the plaintiff to 
realize his judgment out of the assets of 
the union. The method adopted by the 
trial judge seemed to Mr. Justice Tritschler 
to be satisfactory, as did the method 
adopted by the majority of the judges on 
this appeal. ZJ’unney v. Orchard et al [1955] 
3: DLR 15. 


(Continued from page 1288) 


for non-journeymen carpenters. Weekly 
hours were unchanged at 44, with time and 
one-half for all overtime. 

At Regina, a new schedule for painters, 
replacing that which was last gazetted in 
1939 and revoked in 1940, increased the 


minimum rate from 65 cents in 1939 to 
$1.70 per hour for brush painters, and from 
80 cents in 1939 to $1.85 for spray painting. 
Weekly hours were reduced by four to 40 
per week. 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Alberta issues new coal mine safety rules; Quebec amends metal mine 


regulations. B.C. sets minimum hourly rate for sheet metal tradesmen, 
prohibits employment of children under 15 in laundries, dry cleaners 


New safety regulations have been issued 
under the Alberta Coal Mines Act revised 
at the last session of the legislature. More 
specific safety rules have been added to the 
regulations under the Quebec Mining Act. 

A minimum wage of $1.50 an hour, the 
same as for other skilled workers in the 
construction industry, has been set for sheet 
metal tradesmen in British Columbia by 
an order of the Board of Industrial 
Relations. 

Three orders under the Saskatchewan 
Hours of Work Act permitting variations 
from the standards set in the Act have 
been re-issued. 

The laundry, cleaning and dyeing in- 
dustry has been added to the list of 
industries in which employment of children 
under 15 years of age is prohibited in 
British Columbia. 

Other regulations deal with the granting 
of certificates to tradesmen in the auto- 
mobile mechanics’ trade in Manitoba, 
Saturday closing in St. John’s shops, and 
licensing of contractors under the British 
Columbia Gas Act. 


Alberta Coal Mines Regulation Act 


All regulations under the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act were revised and re-issued 
by O.C. 881-55 made under the new Act 
which went into force on July 1, 1955. 
The principal changes were made in the 
mine safety sections of the regulations 
which govern compressed air blasting, elec- 
trical wiring and equipment and approved 
shot-firing devices, explosives, safety lamps 
and gas detectors. 

The regulations also govern the procedure 
to be followed and the expenses payable 
to the Central Board of Examiners and the 
miners’ boards which examine candidates 
for certificates under the Act, the qualifica- 
tions required for certification, fees payable 
and the conduct of examinations. These 
sections are for the most part unchanged. 

More detailed specifications are laid down 
to regulate compressed air blasting. This is 
the system known as the “Cardox method” 
for the breaking down of coal, an alter- 
native to the more commonly used method 
of blasting with dynamite. As before, the 
written authority of the Director of Mines 
is required before the owner or manager 
may use compressed air. Compressors, 
motors and switchgear are required to be 
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kept in an enclosure which is constructed 
of substantially fire-proof material and 
equipped with doors or ventilators that 
close automatically in the event of fire 
within. The enclosure is to be located in 
a split or cross-cut between intake and 
return air so that the motor and switch- 
gear are on the intake side of the 
compressor. 

Each compressed air line used for the 
purpose of blasting must be adequately 
insulated where it crosses electrical con- 
ductors or passes under track. It must be 
grounded but not to tracks, water line or 
other negative electric conductors. It must 
also be adequately protected where equip- 
ment passes over, under or adjacent to it. 
A compressed air line must not be handled 
or repaired while air pressure is in the line. 


Each compressed air line must have 
installed suitable unions at intervals of not 
more than 1,000 feet and shut-off valves 
at intervals of 1,000 feet and in each branch 
line at a point near the main line. Blow- 
down valves are to be located not less than 
45 feet from the face in a cross-cut or 
other safe place out of direct line of the 
face which is being broken. Bore-holes 
must not be on the solid and a shell must 
be pushed to the back of the bore-hole, 
then withdrawn six to twelve inches to form 
an air cushion. 


When coal breaking is in progress, all 
persons are to be removed from adjoining 
working places to a safe distance from the 
face. The person doing the actual firing 
of the shot must have a miner’s certificate. 
He must hold the lever or handle of the 
equalizing valve at the time of firing, and 
see that the set-screw valve is left open 
and the handle removed after firing. 


If a piston-operated shell fails to dis- 


charge, the person doing the actual firing 
must disconnect the tubing leading to the 
shell at the blow-down valve, drag the shell 
by the tubing to an abandoned place and 
set up suitable warning signs. After an 
hour a qualified repairman may release any 
pressure remaining in the shell and then 
repair it. If a shear-strip operated shell 
fails to discharge, the person doing the 
firing must release pressure through the 
blow-down valve and then remove the shell 
from the bore-hole. 


The approved types of dynamite explo- 
sives are listed in the regulations. The 
approved types may be used only if the 
maximum permissible charge as set out in 
a table for one shot-hole is not exceeded. 
Furthermore all permitted explosives must 
be in cartridge form, coated with paraffin 
and packed in a wrapper of paraflined 
paper. Explosives must be used only with 
an electric detonator in which the detonat- 
ing explosive is contained in a copper 
capsule. The detonator must be of a 
specified strength. Each cartridge of 
explosive must be clearly marked with the 
words “charge limit” preceded by the 
number of ounces fixed for the maximum 
charge of the explosive and must also be 
clearly marked with the maximum weight 
per cartridge of such explosive. In addi- 
tion, the outer package must bear the 
words “as defined in the list of permitted 
explosives” and must contain a_ leaflet 
stating that it has to be used with an 
electric detonator of not less strength than 
No. 6 and listing the name of the explosive, 
name of manufacturer, place and date of 
manufacture and ingredients and propor- 
tions. 


The regulations also list the approved 
types of shot-firing devices, safety lamps 
and gas detectors which may be used in a 
coal mine. 


Part V of the Canadian Electrical Code 
(C22.5 No. 2—1949—Use of Electricity in 
Coal Mines) is now adopted in the regu- 
lations except that the sections dealing with 
electric hoists (Part V, No. 2, paragraphs 
173 to 177) do not apply unless the Director 
requires compliance with respect to a 
particular mine. The Code applies only 
to installations made in the mine after the 
regulations went into effect on July 1, 
except that the electrical inspector may 
require changes in old installations where 
through hard usage, wear and tear or alter- 
ations dangerous conditions have developed. 
Technical provisions governing the uses of 
electricity which supplement or vary the 
Code are set out in the regulations. 


As previously, the owner or manager is 
required to send a notice of intention along 
with plans and specifications to the elec- 
trical inspector and the district inspector 
and receive written approval before intro- 
ducing electrical apparatus into a mine, into 
the ventilating district in a mine, into the 
pit of a strip mine or re-introducing such 
apparatus where the use of electricity has 
previously been prohibited or the installa- 
tion condemned. Notice is also required 
before changing the location of any fixed 
electrical equipment underground or making 
any major electrical installation above 


ground such as the installation of a power 
plant, or the electrification of a tipple, 
cleaning plant, briquette plant or dryer. 
Only a mine electrician is permitted to 
install, repair, or remove any electrical 
apparatus in or about a mine, irrespective 
of whether the load is 100 kilovolt amperes 
or less, without permission in writing of 
the electrical inspector. 

Each year before January 15, the owner 
or manager is required to forward to the 
electrical inspector a list of the electrical 
equipment in use at the mine, made on 
forms supplied by the Department. 

In cases of emergency, the Minister may 
grant exemption from the sections govern- 
ing the use of electricity or may modify 
the requirements. 

Disputes between the electrical inspector 
and the owner or manager as to the appli- 
cation of the electrical provisions of the 
regulations are to be settled by arbitration. 

Only minor changes were made in the 
sections regarding certificates and permits, 
conduct of examinations, fees and duties 
and expenses of board members. The 
qualifications are prescribed for three classes 
of miner’s certificates, and a certificate as 
a strip mine manager, foreman, blaster, 
mine surveyor and first and second class 
mine electrician. Miners’ permits and pro- 
visional certificates are also provided for. 
A miners’ permit may be granted to a 
person at least 17 years old who has suffi- 
cient knowledge of English to understand 
directions and warnings and who in the 
opinion of the district inspector is capable 
of being employed at the working face 
under the supervision of a person holding 
a miner’s certificate. The new regulations 
state that such a permit is valid only for 
the period named in the permit or until 
the holder has qualified for a miner's 
certificate. 

Provisional certificates may be granted to 
miners, mine electricians and overmen. 
Such certificates are valid for the period 
stated on the certificate, which must not 
exceed two years. Formerly the certificate 
was valid until the holder was a successful 
candidate at the next examination held in 
the District. The provisional certificate 
may not be renewed or extended without 
the approval of the Director granted on 
the recommendation of an inspector or 
electrical inspector. 


Alberta Public Service Vehicles Act and 
Federal Motor Vehicles Transport Act 


The Alberta Highway Traffic Board, 
under authority vested in it by the Federal 
Motor Vehicle Transport Act and the 
Alberta Public Service Vehicles Act, has 
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issued regulations stating that licences 
issued to extra-provincial carriers shall be 
subject to the provisions of the Alberta 
Public Service Vehicles Act, and the regu- 
lations under that Act, with certain modi- 
fications in the requirements in respect to 
insurance, clearance lights, directional 
signals, and bills of lading. 


British Columbia Control of Employment of 
Children Act 


The employment of children under 15 
years of age is now prohibited in the 
laundry, cleaning and dyeing industry by 
O.C. 2146, gazetted September 8, made 
under the Control of Employment of 
Children Act. Children under 15 may not 
be employed in the main types of indus- 
trial employment nor in shoe-shine stands, 
public places of amusement and automobile 
service-stations. There is provision, how- 
ever, that the Minister of Labour, may, 
under special circumstances, grant permis- 
sion to hire a child under 15. 


British Columbia Gas Act 


Regulations under the Gas Act of 1954, 
made August 31 and gazetted September 1, 
amend regulations approved by O.C. 1853 
and 2816 (L.G., April, p. 450) dealing with 
gas-fitters, contractors and dealers. The 
amendment provides that every contractor 
who maintains a place of business for the 
installation and repair of house-piping or 
appliances must have a contractor’s licence. 
To obtain a licence the contractor must 
post a guaranteed bond of $2,000 and pay an 
annual fee. As before, a contractor must 
not order or permit any apprentice or other 
person who does not hold a gas-fitter’s 
licence to work on the installation or repair 
of gas-piping or appliances except as 
assistant to and under the supervision of a 
licensed gas-fitter continuously engaged 
upon the same piece of work. No gas-fitter 
is to repair or install any gas equipment 
unless he is working under a licensed con- 
tractor or is himself the holder of a 
contractor’s licence. A person may, how- 
ever, obtain a provisional gas-fitter’s licence 
to instal house-piping, appliances or vents 
in his own home. 


British Columbia Health Act 


New regulations governing barber shops 
and beauty parlours made under the British 
Columbia Health Act were gazetted Sep- 
tember 1. The aim of the regulations is to 
protect the health of both the public and 
the employees. Every shop is to be in- 
spected by a Medical Officer of Health or 
an authorized Sanitary Inspector before 
commencing business, or before alterations 
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are made, and at least once a year there- 
after. The floors, walls and ceilings are to 
be of materials that may be easily cleaned 
and must be kept clean. A_ specific 
standard of lighting is required: 30 foot- 
candles. A minimum floor area of 100 
square feet for the first chair and 50 square 
feet for each additional chair is required. 
Attendants are to be provided with clean 
and adequate sanitary facilities and adequate 
and convenient hand-washing facilities, in- 


cluding hot water, soap and approved 
towels. 
Every attendant must wear a clean 


garment of washable, light-coloured material 
covering all clothing above the hips and 
must wash his hands before serving a 
customer. No attendant suffering from a 
communicable disease is to be employed in 
any shop, and an operator or attendant 
has the right to refuse service to a customer 
affected with a visible skin or scalp 
eruption. 

The regulations also contain provisions 
respecting the instruments, equipment, and 
supplies used in the shop. 


British Columbia Male Minimum Wage Act 


The minimum wage for sheet-metal 
tradesmen was increased from $1.25 an hour 
to $1.50 an hour by Minimum Wage Order 
10A, gazetted September 8. The new Order, 
which amends Order 10, applies to all 
journeymen employed in the sheet-metal 
trade except those in the production-line 
or assembly-line manufacture of sheet- 
metal products for resale. The provisions 
of Order 10 regarding overtime pay and 
the daily guarantee still stand. Time and 
one-half is to be paid for all hours worked 
in excess of eight in the day and 44 in the 
week where the hours worked do not exceed 
eight in any one day, unless the Board of 
Industrial Relations has approved other 
provisions. An employee reporting for 
work on the call of the employer is 
guaranteed the regular rate of pay for the 
entire period spent at the place of work, 
with a minimum of two hours’ pay if he 
does not commence work, and four hours’ 
pay if he does commence work. This order 
brings the minimum rate for sheet-metal 
tradesmen into line with that for other 
skilled workmen in the construction indus- 
try (L.G., June, p. 680). 


Manitoba Apprenticeship Act 


Two new regulations under the Mani- 
toba Apprenticeship Act were gazetted 
September 17. 

Man. Reg. 73/55, which amends Man. 
Reg. 4/50, the regulations for the auto- 
mobile mechanics’ trade, sets out the 


requirements for an automobile mechanic’s 
certificate. Subject to certain conditions, 
certificates may, as before, be granted on 
the basis of experience in the trade. A 
person who has been employed in the trade 
for at least five years prior to March 31, 
1950, is now eligible if he passes a trade 
test and an examination agreed upon by 
the provincial apprenticeship board on the 
recommendation of the trade advisory 
committee. On payment of the fee, a 
person who on May 1, 1955, was the holder 
of a 1954-55 certificate is to be given a 
certificate. Apprentices who have fulfilled 
the conditions set out in the Act are eligible 
after they have passed the trade test and 
examination required by the board. 

Man. Reg. 72/55, which amends the 
general regulations (21/45), revises the fees 
for each final trade examination. An 
applicant for an automobile mechanic’s 
certificate who has not completed an 
apprenticeship course under the Act must 
pay $4. For all other applicants, the fee 
is still $1. 


Newfoundland St. John’s Shops Act 

The proclamation of June 7, 1955 (L.G., 
Sept., p. 1062) fixing Saturday as a day 
on which shops in St. John’s were to remain 
closed, has been revoked effective Septem- 
ber 12, 1955, by a Proclamation gazetted 
September 6. Shops may again have open 
hours on Saturday in each week. The 
proclamation of June 7 had limited open 
hours on Saturday to the Christmas period 
and weeks in which other whole holidays 
occurred. 


Quebec Mining Act 

Regulations for the safety and protection 
of workmen in mines and quarries, made 
under authority of the Quebec Mining Act, 
were gazetted September 24. ‘With the 
object of reducing the number of accidents, 
O.C. 948 amends the regulations respecting 
cage doors, hoisting ropes, methods of firing 
and internal combustion engines. It also 
adds new provisions regarding inspection of 
emergency exits, safety devices on hoisting 
installations, and the reporting of dangerous 
occurrences in and around mines and 
quarries, 

Cage doors, which are to be closed when 
hoisting or lowering men, are to be fitted 
so that they cannot be accidentally opened. 
Where practicable, they are to be so con- 
structed that the cage will be completely 
enclosed when the doors are closed. 

The amendment to the regulations regard- 
ing hoisting ropes provides that with the 
certificate that accompanies every hoisting 
rope must be included a report of a 


breaking test carried out by a rope-testing 


laboratory approved by the Chief Inspector 
of Mines. One copy of this report is to be 
forwarded to the Minister of Mines and 
another copy is to be kept at the mine and 
shown to the inspector when required. 

The section dealing with methods of 
firing now states that: the detonating of 
explosive charges must be carried out by 
means of a blasting cap or a detonating 
cordeau. If a safety fuse is used, it must 
be long enough to give the blaster suffi- 
cient time to seek shelter. No fuse shorter 
than three feet is to be used in any blasting 
operation. Where blasts are fired by elec- 
tricity from a fixed source of supply, the 
voltage may not exceed 250 volts unless the 
Inspector of Mines gives permission in 
writing. 

As before, no internal combustion engine 
may be installed or operated underground 
in any mine, except Diesel locomotives 
especially designated for underground use 
and approved by the Chief Inspector of 
Mines if certain conditions are observed 
by the operator. These conditions are now 
made more specific. The locomotive must 
be operated only in haulage-ways where 
the ventilation is controlled by mechanical 
means and where clean fresh air is supplied 
sufficient to ensure the maintenance of a 
minimum air flow of 75 cfm. per B.HP. 
of the locomotive. The locomotive must 
be equipped with an approved type of 
scrubber and filter, and a portable fire 
extinguisher of suitable type. 


The fueling of the locomotive must be 
carried out in a filling station of fireproof 
construction, adequately ventilated and 
provided with a smooth concrete floor. 
Adequate fire extinguishing apparatus must 
be kept close at hand. Any oil spilt must 
be taken up at once with sand or other 
suitable absorbent, and deposited in a fire- 
proof receptacle and removed daily from 
the mine. Fuel oil brought underground 
must be in closed metal containers and the 
amount must not exceed 45 gallons. 


The carbon monoxide content of the 
exhaust gases must never exceed 0-25 per 
cent by volume. The operator of each 
locomotive must keep a log book and in it 
record, at least once a week, the carbon 
monoxide content of the exhaust gases, the 
free air supply in terms of cubic feet per 
minute, and the time of each change of 
the solution of the scrubber. 

A new rule respecting emergency exits 
provides that they are to be inspected at 
least once a month and reports of these 
inspections kept on file at the mine. No 
unauthorized person is to change the adjust- 
ment nor tamper with the safety devices on 
hoisting installations. 
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A rock burst, or major unexpected ground 
movement, and any case where a person 
loses consciousness as a result of asphyxia- 
tion, must now be reported in writing to 
the inspector by the operator within 24 
hours after he is aware of the occurrence, 
even though no one was injured or killed. 

The orders affected by the amendment 
are O.C. 2290, November 8, 1939; O.C. 716, 
July 7, 1949. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


Three orders under the Saskatchewan 
Hours of Work Act were replaced by new 
orders gazetted September 16. ‘The 
rescinded orders are those approved by 
O.C. 1208/55, 1209/55 and 1210/55 (L.G., 
Sept., p. 1063). 

The new order covering employees in 
shops (O.C. 1836/55) provides that in cities 
with population less than 10,000 and in 57 
listed towns of over 500 population an 
employee may work up to 11 hours one 
day a week without payment of overtime 
provided hours in excess of eight are not 
worked on any other day and the weekly 
limit of 44 hours is not exceeded. In shops 
outside of the cities and 57 listed towns, 
an employee may work up to 48 hours a 
week at the regular rate. 

In offices in areas of the province out- 
side of the cities and 57 listed towns, a 
48-hour week at the regular rate of pay is 
permitted (O.C. 1835/55). 


Minimum Wage Increased to $1 an Hour 
under U.S. Fair Labor Standards Act 


In the United States the national 
minimum wage under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act affecting workers engaged in 
interstate commerce or in the production 
of goods for such commerce will be in- 
creased from 75 cents to $1 an hour on 
March 1, 1956. A Bill increasing the 
minimum wage and making other some- 
what minor amendments to the Act was 
signed by President Eisenhower on August 
12. The $1 minimum represented a com- 
promise between the 90 cents an hour 
recommended by the President and the 
$1.25 an hour sought by organized labour. 
Some employer groups opposed any change 
in the present 75-cent rate. 

Introduced as a counter-depression 
measure and on the statute books since 
1938, the Fair Labor Standards Act, in 
addition to setting a minimum wage, 
requires the payment of time and one-half 
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The third order (O.C. 1837/55), applying 
to employees in areas outside the cities in 
places of employment other than offices, 
shops and factories, also permits a 48-hour 
week at the regular rate of pay. 


These variations from the general rule 
set out in the Act that employees may not 
be required to work more than eight hours 
a day or 44 hours a week unless overtime 
at the rate of time and one-half is paid 
do not differ from the exceptions in effect 
under the rescinded orders, except that 
under those orders the provision for a 
48-hour week in certain towns and villages 
in the employment covered by the orders 
was for a temporary period only, expiring 
on August 31, 1955. 


Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


Minimum Wage Board Order “EK”, 
gazetted September 16, effective September 
19, 1955, replaces Minimum Wage Order 
“T)”, The new order sets out the applica- 
tion of the Act to all industries, businesses, 
trades and occupations in all parts of 
Saskatchewan, except the industry of agri- 
culture and the occupation of a domestic 
servant in a private dwelling. The order 
simply rewords the former Order “D” to 
bring together in one order a statement of 
the total coverage of the legislation. 
Cities are covered by virtue of a provision 
of the Act itself, and this fact was not 
clear from the former order. 


the regular rate after 40 hours in a week 
and prohibits “oppressive child labour” in 
interstate commerce, in the production of 
goods for such commerce and in any 
closely related occupation. 

The first national minimum wage estab- 
lished in 1938 was 25 cents an hour. Since 
then the minimum rate has been increased 
three times. Through two automatic 
increases provided for under the terms of 
the law, it became 30 cents in 1940 and 
40 cents in 1945. In 1949, in the only 
major revision of the Act to date, the 
minimum was set at 75 cents, effective from 
January 25, 1950. With the general rise in 
wage levels resulting from the Korean War, 
unions began to press for a further in- 
crease, first $1 an hour, later $1.25. The 
latter figure was endorsed by both AFL 
and CIO conventions during the past two 
years. 


According to Department of Labor esti- 
mates, the $1 minimum will result in 
direct increases for about 2,100,000 workers 
(8-7 per cent of the employees covered by 
the law), mostly in the southern lumber, 
textile, apparel, leather and candy 
industries. 

The amending Act contains several other 
new features. One is that future annual 
reports to Congress on the administration 
of the Act are to contain “an evaluation 
and appraisal by the Secretary of the 
minimum wages established by this Act, 
together with his recommendations to the 
Congress”. In making his evaluation of 
the effects of the minimum wage, the 
Secretary is directed to give consideration 
to changes in the cost of living and in 
productivity and the level of wages in 
manufacturing, the ability of employers to 
absorb increases in the statutory minimum 
wage and “such other factors as he may 
deem pertinent”. 

Minimum rates for workers in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands will be set 
with less delay, as a result of a further 
amendment. Minimum rates for workers 
in these islands, which are considerably less 
than the statutory rate prevailing on the 
mainland of the United States, are estab- 
lished through tripartite industry com- 
mittees appointed under the Act. Puerto 
Rican minimum rates now range from 224 
to 75 cents an hour. An attempt by the 
Senate to have all rates established for 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands in- 
creased by 25 cents an hour by January 1, 
1958, was defeated. 

The accelerated procedure provided for 
in the amending Act is that recommenda- 
tions of industry committees will go into 


effect 15 days after publication in the 
Federal Register, without review by the 
Secretary, thus eliminating the present 
requirement that the Wage-Hour Admin- 


istrator hold hearings on the recommenda- 
tions. Persons objecting to wage orders of 
the Secretary have 60 days in which to 
obtain a review in a U.S. Court of Appeals. 
Effective July 1, 1956, minimum rates 
established as a result of a recommendation 
of an industry committee must be reviewed 
by the committee at least once in each 
fiscal year, 

Congress did not take any action regard- 
ing the President’s recommendations for 
broader coverage under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The President did not 
specifically mention any groups of workers 
which should be brought within the scope 
of the Act, leaving it to Congress to deter- 
mine how far and into what areas coverage 
should be extended. The Act presently 
covers about 24 million workers. Approxi- 
mately nine million workers employed in 
or producing goods for interstate com- 
merce are exempted, most of them in the 
retail and service trades, agriculture and 
agricultural processing, forestry, fishing and 
construction, and executive, administrative 
and professional employees. 

Although the amending Act did not touch 
on the questions of coverage and exemp- 
tion, it is understood that action may be 
taken in this regard next year. The Senate 
Labor Subcommittee in its legislative 
report to the Senate stated that the 
Committee plans to give further study to 
the matter as soon as practicable with a 
view to developing legislation to be pre- 
sented to Congress early next session. 
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Major Mergers Prompt Amalgamations 
(Continued from page 1282) 


The new union affirmed its willingness to 
co-operate with the International Chemical 
Workers (AFL-TLC) in working out juris- 
dictional problems. 

On the other hand, the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen has determined to 
remain outside the new Canadian Labour 
Congress for the next three years at least. 
Bob Casey, Chairman of the union’s B.C. 
Legislative Board, said recently that the 
engineers, firemen and conductors of the 
Brotherhood have not asked to join the 
amalgamation. Some of the members have 
urged participation in merger discussions, 
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but nothing can be done until the next 
Brotherhood convention in 1958, Mr. Casey 
said. 

Leaders of the AFL and CIO have begun 
to nominate officials for the new labour 
body. Recently they named as co-directors 
of the new federation’s political division 
Jack Kroll, now Director of the CIO 
Political Action Committee, and James L. 
McDevitt, Director of the AFL Labor’s 
League for Political Education. John W. 
Livingston, a Vice-president of the UAW, 
was designated as the future Director of 
Organization for the merged labour federa- 
tion. These nominations are subject to 
ratification. 
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Unemployment Insurance 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for unemployment insurance benefit up 8-6 per cent in August 
over July but down 21-4 per cent from August 1954, statistics* show 


Jnitial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit received in August 
were 8-6 per cent higher than in the 
preceding month but 21-4 per cent lower 
than the total for the corresponding period 
last year. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 88,627 claims were 
filed in local offices across Canada during 
August, compared with 81,578 in July and 
112,659 in August 1954. 


On August 31, ordinary claimants on the 
live unemployment insurance register 
numbered 129,756 (84,837 males and 44,919 
females), compared with 140,017 (91,078 
males and 48,939 females) on July 29 and 
191,258 (141,489 males and 49,769 females) 
on August 31, 1954. On August 31, 1955, 
short-time and temporary lay-off claimants 
totalled 15,376 and 7,650 respectively. 


Adjudicating officers disposed of 93,448 
initial and renewal claims during August, 
entitlement to benefit being granted in 
70,464 or 75 per cent of the cases. Of the 
18,466 initial claims on which the decision 
was “not entitled” more than 50 per cent 
(9,879) were in this category because of 
failure to fulfil the minimum contribution 
requirements. The two major reasons for 
disqualification during August were: “not 
unemployed” 5,748 cases and “voluntarily 
left employment without just cause” 5,229 
cases; “not capable of and not available 
for work” accounted for 3,184 cases. 

New beneficiaries during August totalled 
61,386, as against 49,990 during July and 
77,150 during August 1954. 

A total of $8,727,318 was paid during 
August in compensation for 2,906,901 days, 
in comparison with $8,947,552 and 2,960,905 
days during July and $12,066,717 and 
3,921,598 days during August 1954, 

An estimated 110-6 thousand persons 
received weekly benefit payments during 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 


August, compared with 132-4 thousand 
for July. During the week August 28- 
September 3, 1954, the number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 153-2 thousand. 

The average daily rate of benefit was $3 
for the current month, $3.02 for July and 
$3.08 for August 1954. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
August show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards were issued to 3,928,613 
employees who have made contribution to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1955. 

At August 31, 
numbered 272,434, 
during the month. 


employers registered 
a decrease of 1,445 


Enforcement Statistics 


During August, 3,429 investigations were 
conducted by district investigators across 
Canada. Of these, 2,327 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify 
fulfilment of statutory conditions. The 
remaining 1,102 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 123 cases, 
27 against employers and 96 against 
claimants. Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 661.¢ 


_tThese do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this month. 


ea 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in August totalled 
$18,096,574.04, compared with $19,373,817.50 
in July and $18,571,442.88 in August 1954. 
Benefit payments in August amounted to 


$8,709,477.28, compared with $8,926,477.96 in 
July and $12,050,888.10 in August 1954. 
The balance in the fund at August 31 was 
$847 ,648,550.56. At July 31, there was a 
balance of $838,261,453.80 and at August 31, 
1954, of $880,397,973.19. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CU-B 1166, June 28, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
married, filed an initial application for 
benefit on November 30, 1954, registered 
for employment as a cutter hand, and 
stated that she had worked as a telephone 
operator for the B.C. Telephone Company, 
Vancouver, B.C., from September 28, 1953, 
to November 27, 1954, when she voluntarily 
left under her doctor’s orders as the job 
was too hard on her nerves. She also 
stated that she was capable of and avyail- 
able for work, and that she would submit 
a medical certificate. 


The medical certificate, which is dated 
December 6, 1954, reads as follows: 
This is to certify that (the claimant) is 


under my care. I have advised her to do 
work only of a sedentary nature. 


The employer reported that the Claimant 
had “resigned due to health reasons”. 


On December 15, 1954, the claimant was 
interviewed in the local office of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and 
said that the specific ailment for which 
the medical certificate had been supplied 
was pregnancy and that she expected to 
be confined on July 5, 1955. She also said 
that, because of her pregnancy, work as a 
telephone operator affected her nerves. 

The insurance officer was of the opinion 
that the medical certificate did not specify 
it was essential that the claimant leave 
her employment, that the work of telephone 
operator is sedentary, that the claimant 
had voluntarily left her employment 
because of pregnancy and, therefore, was 
not available for work in accordance with 
the principle laid down by the Umpire in 
decision CU-B 930. As a consequence, he 
disqualified her from the receipt of benefit 
(a) from November 30, 1954, to January 8, 
1955, for voluntarily leaving her employ- 
ment without just cause, and (b) from 


November 30, 1954, on the ground that she 
was not available for work (Sections 43(1) 
and 29(1)(b) of the Act respectively). 


In her appeal to a court of referees 
dated December 18, 1954, the claimant 
again stated that she had left her employ- 
ment under her doctor’s orders as the work 
was hard on her nerves. She also stated 
that, as of December 18, she was only two 
and a half months pregnant, that she had 
previously worked up to seven months of 
pregnancy, that she was willing to undergo 
a medical examination to prove her fitness 
for work, excluding telephone operating. 


The court of referees heard the case in 
Vancouver, B.C., on January 6, 1955, main- 
tained the disqualification imposed under 
Section 43(1) of the Act, but found that 
the claimant was available for work as 
from the date of her claim for the following 
reasons: 

We cannot entirely agree that claimant 
was properly classified as “not available”, 
We gather in fact that in her own opinion, 
and according to her own program, she was 
actively pursuing re-employment, with her 
old employer as a cutter hand. We would, 
in fact, consider this in connection with 
claimant’s lack of effort during the past six 
weeks to obtain employment elsewhere on 
her own account. 

In CU-B 930 it is fairly clear that the 
Umpire had in mind a claimant in a more 
advanced state of pregnancy. An indefinite 
disqualification to a person pregnant only 
two months is not, in our opinion, rea- 
sonable, unless there are other definite 
indications that a claimant is, in fact, not 
available for employment within reasonable 
bounds. 


From the court of referees’ action in 
rescinding the disqualification imposed on 
the claimant under Section 29(1)(b) of the 
Act, the insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire on the following grounds: 

The decision of the court is not in accord 
with the evidence and the jurisprudence 


which was brought to its attention. It is 
submitted that the weight of evidence leads 
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only to the conciusion that the claimant 
had voluntarily left her employment, which 
was of a sedentary nature, due to her 
pregnant condition; that there is no evidence 
indicating special or distressed cireum- 
stances in her case; that the fact her 
pregnancy had only existed for two months 
was not material to the question. I also 
submit that the claimant has not discharged 
the onus placed upon her by the Act of 
proving that she was available for work on 
the day on which she filed her claim for 
benefit, i.e., November 30, 1954. 


Conclusions: Unless there are special 
circumstances, such as being the bread- 
winner of the family, or having to perform 
work of an unusually arduous nature, etc., 
a claimant who voluntarily leaves her 
employment because she is pregnant is 
presumed to be not available for work, 
because her deliberate action raises some 
doubt that she is desirous of obtaining 
work. 


This presumption is much stronger when, 
like in the present case, the evidence 
adduced by the claimant indicates that, at 
the time of her separation from the 
employment, she was capable of work of a 
sedentary nature, which is exactly what she 
left, and she had no reasonable prospects 
of obtaining another job within a_ brief 
period of time. 

The sole fact that a claimant is in the 
very early stage of pregnancy when she 
leaves her employment is definitely not 
sufficient to rebut the presumption. 

The appeal is allowed. 


Decision CU-B 1179, August 31, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The Claimant, 
married, filed an initial application for 
benefit on July 12, 1954, at the local office 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion in Fort Erie, Ont., registered for 
employment as an aircraft assembler and 
fitter, and stated that he had worked as a 
fitter in the aforementioned town for the 
Fleet Aircraft Manufacturing Company 
from June 1953 to July 9, 1954, when he 
was laid off because of lack of work. 

Following this, he moved to Corunna, 
Ont., and his file was transferred to the 
Sarnia local office. The claim was allowed 
at the dependency rate in respect of his 
wife and he drew benefit continuously to 
December 19, 1954. 

On November 30, 1954, the local office 
requested that an investigation be made 
of the claimant’s activities as it had been 
reported that he was operating a restaurant 
at Corunna, a village with a population of 
about 232 people situated approximately 
seven miles south of Sarnia. 
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The district investigator’s report dated 
December 10, 1954, reads as follows: 
...1 have been advised by an employee of 
the Sarnia L.O. that the claimant has been 
seen working at Froomfield Inn. One other 
person has also seen him working.» I am 
satisfied that this business requires the 
services of more than two peopde. The 
business is a restaurant, with curb service, 
and a small dance hall is also operated 
every evening of the week, an orchestra 
being in attendance during two evenings. 


On December 29, 1954, the claimant made 
the following statement: 

I help my wife in the restaurant, but do 
not do a great amount of work. The 
restaurant is in my wife’s name. When I 
started my claim at Fort Erie, my wife was 
not working. I did not know that it made 
any difference or I would have reported that 
my wife was working. 


On January 24, 1955, the insurance officer 
notified the claimant that he was disquali- 
fied from receipt of benefit retroactively to 
July 22, 1954, on the ground that he was 
not unemployed within the meaning of 
Section 29(1)(a) of the Act in that he was 
engaged in business on his own account as 
a co-owner and operator of a restaurant. 
The insurance officer also imposed a 
disqualification on the claimant under 
Section 46(2) of the Act for the 24 com- 
pensable days immediately subsequent to 
February 11, 1955. 


In his appeal to a court of referees, the 
claimant stated that, immediately after he 
was laid off from his employment with the 
Fleet Aircraft Manufacturing Company, le 
tried to obtain work through his own efforts 
and also by applying to the local employ- 
ment offices of the Commission in Fort 
Erie and Sarnia, but none was available; 
that, following this, he and his wife moved 
to Corunna on or about July 14, 1954, and 
she decided to take over the restaurant 
with the understanding that he would be 
able to rent the adjoining garage and gas 
pumps, but he “never got the pumps or 
garage”. He also stated “as my wife only 
clears expenses she does not have any 
income to speak of”. 

The claimant, along with the landlord 
and the former owner of the property, 
appeared before the court of referees at the 
hearing of the case in Windsor, Ont., on 
March 4, 1955. A statement of receipts and 
expenditures was presented to the court, 
which showed a normal profit for the period 
the business was carried on. The court felt 
that consideration could not be given to 
the statement inasmuch as it was not 
supported in an authentic way. The court 
upheld the disqualification imposed under 


— 


Section 29(1)(a), but reduced the disquali- 
fication imposed under Section 46(2) of the 
Act. The unanimous decision of the court 
reads in part: 


It appears that the claimant or his wife, 
or both, became engaged in a business known 
as Froomfield Inn, on or about 22 July, 1954. 
The claimant contends that his wife was the 
person who rented the aforesaid inn and -has 
been operating it since. He does, of course, 
admit that he has given assistance when it 
was required. The claimant states that when 
this business was entered into by his wife 
that he expected to take over the operation 
of an adjoining garage and gasoline fuel 
pumps. However, this anticipated project 
did not materialize. 

In addition to the different kinds of busi- 
ness mentioned above, there is a Dance Hall 
which is operated throughout the summer 
months. The landlord...apparently has a 
definite responsibility for the operation of 
the garage and the fuel pumps. However, 
in discussing this matter with these persons 
today it seemed that the three—(the land- 
lord), (the claimant) and his wife—are all 
engaged at one time or another in looking 
after the needs of these enterprises men- 
tioned. Just to what extent each contributes, 
is not certain. However, it does appear to 
be a fact that (the claimant’s wife) does 
most of the work in the restaurant. It is 
indicated in the submission that three per- 
sons are necessary to carry on the work in 
the above business and this would seem to 
be quite likely because they are operated 
from the first thing in the morning until 
quite late at night so that shifts must be an 
absolute essential. 


It seems quite clear to the Court that the 
claimant has been employed during the period 
referred to and therefore has obtained 
insurance benefit to which he was not 
entitled. It is, consequently, the decision of 
the Court that the disqualification imposed 
by the Insurance Officer is a proper one... 


It seems to the Court that the claimant is 
a very good citizen and may have got into 
his present difficulty largely through igno- 
rance of the provisions of the Act. He has 
considered himself practically unemployed 
and consequently entitled to benefit. How- 
ever, the Court cannot accept his view in 
this regard. Notwithstanding this, it occurs 
to the Court that had the claimant used 
somewhat better judgment and clarified his 
position in regard to his services in connec- 
tion with the enterprises mentioned, with 
the Unemployment Office, his position at this 
time might be more favourable than it is. 
With this in mind the Court recommends 
that the disqualification of 24 days be 
reduced to 18 days, to take effect from 
11 February, 1955. 


With the permission of the chairman of 
the court of referees, the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire and in his submission dated 
March 24, 1955, he stated inter alia: 


I have never had gainful employment at 
the Froomfield Restaurant. It * tame that 
I have helped part-time about the restaurant, 
but this was done only to help my wife, and 
I received no remuneration for such work. 


Conclusions: The circumstances of this 
case are in many respects similar to those 
in decision CU-B 793, wherein I said: 


The claimant has failed to convince me 
that his activity in respect to the business 
which allegedly belongs to his wife... was so 
minor in extent that he could be considered 
as being unemployed within the meaning of 
the Act. Irrespective of who owns the busi- 
ness, the evidence indicates that the claimant 
took an active part in it during ordinary 
working hours and that, consequently, he 
followed an occupation for which it is 
customary to receive remuneration. Under 
the circumstances, whether he was in busi- 
ness for himself or whether he worked for 
his wife...he cannot be considered as being 
unemployed within the meaning of the Act. 

Moreover, as indicated in many previous 
decisions, we cannot conclude that a claimant 
is unemployed because he states that he is 
available for work especially when his avail- 
ability, as in the present case, is not clearly 
established. 


At the time of filing his initial applica- 
tion for benefit, the claimant, like any other 
claimant, was handed a- booklet entitled 
“Direction to Report and Information for 
Claimants” (form UIC 501D) which, among 
other things, contained the following in- 
structions regarding the manner in which 
each “claimant’s weekly report” (form UIC 
489) should be completed: 

Write “Working” opposite each day that 
you did any work whatsoever, or that you 
followed any occupation, or engaged in any 
business even if the work, etc., was tem- 
porary, casual, part-time, subsidiary, or even 
on a trial basis and regardless of how long 
you worked or whether or not you were, or 
will be, paid. In addition, write the name 
and address of your employer, as well as the 
other particulars required, on the back of 
the form... 


These instructions, which are in no way 
ambiguous, should, as the court said, have 
prompted the claimant to clarify his posi- 
tion with the local office of the Commis- 
sion. By failing to disclose to that office 
the work which he was performing, he has 
so weakened the value of all his declara- 
tions that they can no longer be accepted 
as sufficient proof of his good faith and 
of his unemployment during the period 
involved. 

The claimant’s appeal is dismissed. 
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Labour Conditions 


im Federal Government Contracts 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during September 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During September the Department of Labour prepared 238 wage schedules for inclu- 
sion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 179 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— ? 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in September for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows :— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
A BTIGUILUTES co etaacemcee Sete ae eee eerie ae 1 $ 90,390.00 
Werence Proaucwon’ > sees sete ee trees aa 211 895,601.00 
Pést*Ofice: 2.0355 2 eRe ee 10 69,843.17 


_(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 


race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


LLLP 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 


singe taal 


Le 


legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 
The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


x 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during September 


_ During September the sum of $2,015.66 was collected from eight employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. This 
amount has been or will be distributed to the 36 workers concerned, 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during September 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Near LaFleche Sask: Continental Construction Ltd, construction of dam & related work. 
Maple Creek Sask: F J Hack, construction of dam & related works. Swift Current Sask: 
J A Copper, construction of tile drain line, Rush Lake Drainage. Near Hays Alta: 
General Gravel & Surfacing Co Ltd, construction of wasteway structure, Ronalane Waste- 
way. Near Vauzhall Alta: Cunningham & Shannon, construction of reinforced check 
structures, Bow River Development; Jas Tomchuk, construction of sundial check, Bow 
River Development; T. A Klemke & Son, canal bank stabilization. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Gander Nfld: North Shore Construction 
Co Ltd, installation of sewer & water 
laterals. Camp Gagetown N B: Brookfield 
Construction Ltd, construction of housing 
units. Montreal Que: Planned Renovators 
Co, repointing of brickwork. Valcartier 
Que: Tellier & Groleau, construction of 
school; Community Enterprises Ltd, con- 
struction of apartment units & services; 
Cap Construction Ltd, construction of 
housing units & services. Val d’Or Que: 
Victorin Sylvestre, *survey of Val d’Or 
project. Ajax Ont: Kelly Lumber & Con- 
struction Co, installation of storm «& 
sanitary sewers & watermains. Deep River 


Ont: Rennick-Brown Construction Co, con- 
struction of housing units & ground services. 
Claresholm Alta: Norman H Woods & 
Assoc Ltd, site improvement & planting. 
Cold Lake Alta: Terminal Construction Co, 
site improvement & planting. Mdmonton 
Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of hous- 
ing units & services, Griesbach Barracks. 
Kamloops B C: Biltmore Construction 
Co, construction of housing units & walks. 
Revelstoke B C: Denter’s Painting & 
Decorating, *exterior painting. Rocky 
Point B C: Biltmore Construction Co, 
construction of housing units & services, 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Greenwood N S: Municipal Spraying & 
Contracting Ltd, construction of additional 
parking areas, repairs to existing roads, 
culverts & drainage, RCAF Station. Camp 
Gagetown N B: Atlas Construction Co Ltd, 
grading & paving of roads & compounds; 
M F Schurman Co Ltd, construction of 
QM & technical stores bldgs (Contract 
“J”); B Perini & Sons (Canada) Ltd, con- 
struction of officers’ quarters & officers’ 
messes (Contract “H”); R E Stewart Con- 
struction Corp, construction of coal storage 
shed & trestle; Atlas Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of garages, tank hangars, gun 
drill & maintenance bldgs (Contract “IX”’) ; 
B Perini & Sons (Canada) Ltd, construc- 
tion of sergeants’ quarters, sergeants’ messes 
& ground services for forestry headquarters 
(Contract “G”’). Chatham N B: Stirling 
Electric, *repair of breakages in under- 
ground power cable. Jredericton N B: 
O’Dell Construction Co Ltd, residual work 
for 50 vehicle garage. St Margarets N B: 
Modern Construction Ltd, construction of 
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unit transmitter bldg; Stirling Electric Co 
Ltd, electrical work in transmitter bldg. 
Bagotville Que: Roch Construction Ltd, 
revisions to synthetic trainer bldg. Grosse 
Isle Que: Beaudet & Fils Enrg, construc- 
tion of addition to Isolation Wing, Bldg 
56, & erection of prefabricated steel 
bldg, Experimental Station. Nicolet Que: 
A Daris, construction of magazine. | St 
Hubert Que: Magil Construction Ltd, revi- 
sions to synthetic trainer bldg. St Johns 
Que: Martin Bros Reg’d, construction ‘of 
Protestant chapel, College Militaire Royal; 
Sir Robert McAlpine & Sons of Canada 
Ltd, construction of academic bldg. Val- 
cartier Que: Union Des Carrieres & Pavages 
Ltee, grading, paving, walks, curbs, land- 
scaping & fencing; Tri-Bec Incorp, instal- 
lation of steam distribution extension & 
heating of existing bldg. Barriefield Ont: 
Welter & Leadbeater Construction, con- 
struction of water supply main; Dickson- 
Larkey Welding & Steel Construction ‘Ltd, 
construction. of steam distribution system, 
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RCEME area; Roads Resurfacing Co Ltd, 
paving of roads, RCS & RCEME areas. 
Camp Borden Ont: Bedford Construction 
Co Ltd, modifications to sewage treatment 
plant. Downsview Ont: Ellins Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of parking lot addi- 
tions. Kingston Ont: Olmstead & Parker 
Construction, *supply & installation of oil 
storage tank. London Ont: Ellis-Don Ltd, 
construction of rifle ranges. North Bay 
Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, 
revisions to synthetic trainer bldg. Peta- 
wawa Ont: Ball Bros Ltd, construction of 
WO’s & sgts’ messes, sgts’ quarters & out- 
side services. Rockcliffe Ont: M J Sulpher 
& Sons Ltd, construction of extension to 
officers’ mess, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: 
Albi Applicators Ltd, removal of ferro- 
mastic material & application of fire 
retardent material to steel arch hangar, 
RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: Canadian 
Comstock Co Ltd, installation of under- 
ground steam distribution system, RCAF 
Station. Fort Churchill Man: Carter Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of laundry 
bldg. Winnipeg Man: Swanson Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of garage, POL 
service station & rifle range. Calgary Alta: 
R A Blyth, construction of tank bridge, 


Sarcee Military Camp. Cold Lake Alta: 
Bennett & White (Alberta) Ltd, addition 
of units “A”, “B”, & “C” (stage 2) to steel 
hangar, RCAF Station. Edmonton Alta: 
Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, construc- 
tion of foundations for Command Head- 
quarters bldg; Burns & Dutton Concrete 
& Construction Co Ltd, reconstruction of 
warehouse No 2, Griesbach Barracks; 
Mannix O’Sullivan Paving Co Ltd, road 
paving (Contract No 1). Namao Alta: 
Grinnell Co of Canada Ltd, *modifications 
to sprinkler system; Poole Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of fire protection system 
for Explosive Depot. Penhold Alta: Poole 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
refuelling tender garage; Assiniboia Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of asphalt 
taxiway, RCAF Station. Suffield Alta: 
Asphalt Services Ltd, paving of road & 
installation of storm sewer system, Experi- 
mental Station; Oland Construction Ltd, 
construction of machine shop, Experimental 
Station; Southern Alberta Construction 
Ltd, construction of animal bldg, Experi- 
mental Farm. Wainwright Alta: Canadian 
National Railways, *construction of railway 
spur line; Northwestern Utilities Ltd, *con- 
struction of natural gas supply «& distribu- 
tion system. 


Building and Maintenance 
Saint John N B: Allied Bldg Services Ltd, exterior cleaning, repairs, repointing & water- 


proofing, Armoury Barracks Green. 


Levis Que: Dasco Ltd, copper roof covering of 


Armoury. Montreal Que: H B Beloff Roofing Co, application of mineral surface roofing, 
Drill Hall, 175 Craig St; Hiland Ltd, supply & installation of elevator, 772 Sherbrooke St. 
London Ont: Warneke Decorating Co, interior painting of bldgs, OECTA & exterior 
painting of bldg 46, Wolseley Barracks. Ottawa Ont: O’Leary’s Ltd, paving of Middle 
Street road & parking areas, RCAF Station, Victoria Island. Churchill Man: Carter 


Construction Co Ltd, runway & drainage repairs, RCAF Station. 


Comox B C: AB 


Construction Co Ltd, construction of fitments for hangar & workshop, RCAF Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


Torbay Nfld; Concrete Products (Nfld) 
Ltd, repairing manholes, RCAF Station. 
Summerside P FE I: Geo H Hamilton & 
Son, installation of eavestroughing on 
various bldgs, RCAF Station. Cornwallis 
N S: S W Ferguson Ltd, exterior painting, 
HMCS Cornwallis; Standard Paving Mari- 
time Ltd, construction of asphalt sidewalk, 
HMCS Cornwallis. Halifax N S: Bryant 
Electric Co Ltd, installation of power supply 
in bldg 8-37, HMCS Stadacona; J Gray, 
demolition of bldg No 7, R A Park; 
Plibrico Sales & Service Co, enlarging & 
rebuilding of garbage disposal incinerator, 
HMCS Stadacona; Standard Paving Mari- 
time Ltd, paving of roads & loading area, 
Willow Park; Walker &' Hall Ltd, con- 
struction of concrete walls, footings & 
entrances, RCAF parking lot. Shearwater 
N S: Cosgrove Bros Ltd, exterior painting 
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of hangars Nos 108, 109, 110 & hospital, 
RCN Air Station; Foundation Maritime 
Ltd, construction of concrete footing ete, 
& erection of Quonset hut, HMCS Shear- 
water; Parker Bros Ltd, exterior painting 
of hangars Nos 1, 2 & 3, RCN Air Station; 
Martin & Moore Ltd, interior painting, 
RCN Air Station; Martin & Moore Ltd, 
interior painting, RCN Air Station; Alex L 
Grant, interior painting, RCN Air Station. 
Sydney N S: S W Ferguson Ltd, painting 
of bldgs, Point Edward Naval Base. 
Chatham N B: Emerson Bros Ltd, conver- 
sion of coal burning furnaces to oil, RCAF 
Station. Saint John N B: EK Mooney Con- 
struction Ltd, alterations to masonry walls 
& concrete floor, City Road Armouries. 
Bagotville Que: D Dallaire & Fils, repair- 
ing of porch roofs on houses, RCAF 


Station; D Dallaire & Fils, repairs to bulk 


Eee en 


fuel storage installation, RCAF Station; 
Louis Vezina, interior painting of houses, 
RCAF Station. St Hubert Que: Tree 
Surgery Co Ltd, grading, seeding, ete, 
Explosive Storage, RCAF Station. St Johns 
Que: P. Baillargeon, construction of drive, 
RCAF Station. Senneterre Que: J Daniel 
Dubreuil, repairs to recreation hall floor, 
RCAF Station; Val d’Or Construction Co 
Ltd, additions & alterations to control 
tower, RCAF Station. Aylmer Ont: Strad- 
wicks Ltd, installation of plywood underlay 
& linoleum covering in bldg No 40, RCAF 
Station. Barriefield Ont: T A Andre & Sons 
Ltd, truss underpinning of Artisan bldg, 
RCEME. Centralia Ont: Arthur Hall, in- 
terior painting of barrack blocks Nos 8 & 
9, RCAF Station. Clinton Ont: Warneke 
Decorating Co, exterior painting of PMQ 
houses, RCAF Station. Falconbridge Ont: 
Eddie Winchester, interior painting of bldg, 
RCAF Station; Landry Construction Co, 
dismantling of damaged stoops & erection 
of stoops for PMQ’s, RCAF Station. 
London Ont: Towland Construction Co 
Ltd, repairs to roads, No 27 COD. Simcoe 


Ont: D J Tarry Construction Co, repairs 
to Armoury. Timmins Ont: Colt Contract- 
ing Co Ltd, erection of concrete block walls, 
Armoury; Smith & Elston Ltd, installation 
of plumbing & drainage system, Armoury. 
Uplands Ont: Imperial Construction Co, 
grading, seeding, firebreaks, etc, for explo- 
sive storage bldgs & areas, RCAF Station. 
MacDonald Man: Lee’s Blacksmith & 
Welding, overhauling & repairing of 
furnaces in hangars, RCAF Station. Shilo 
Man: J W Ditchfield, sodding of “L” lines 
development. Winnipeg Man: Fonseca 
Roofing & Sheet Metal Co, repairs to roof 
of bldg #14, Fort Osborne Barracks; Oswald 
Decorating Co, exterior painting of PMQ’s, 
Fort Osborne Barracks. Comox B C: 
Dominion Paint Co, painting of bldgs at 
RCSCC; Courtenay Builders Supply Co, 
construction of extension to galley, bldg 
No 2, RCSCC. Esquimalt B C: Farmer 
Construction Ltd, alterations to bldg No 
51, HMC Dockyard; J McPherson, exterior 
& interior painting of bldgs, HMCS 
Venture. 


National Harbours Béard 


Halifax Harbour N 8S: Guildfords Ltd, replacement of car dumper roof; Municipal 
Spraying & Contracting Co Ltd, construction of roadway, Pier 9; Standard Paving 
Maritime Ltd, widening marginal road & paving parking area at entrance to sheds 
Nos 21 & 22. Saint John Harbour N B: Argo Construction Ltd, construction of exten- 
sion to sheds Nos 2 & 3; Saint John Dry Dock Co Ltd, installation of high doors in sheds 
Nos 1,2 & 3. Three Rivers Harbour Que: David Tessier, repairs to Cap de la Madeleine 


wharf. 


Vancouver Harbour B C: Commonwealth Construction Co Ltd, installation of 


grain cleaning equipment, No 3 elevator; Seaboard Sheet Metal Ltd, reroofing of sheds 


Nos 1 & 2, Fishermen’s Wharf. 


Department of Public Works 


Carbonear Nfld: Cyril Babb, shore pro- 
tection works. Montague P FE I: A B 
Cutcliffe & Son & John Quinn, construc- 
tion of breastwork. Summerside P E I: 
County Construction Co Ltd, railway wharf 
improvements (concrete retaining wall). 
Fisherman’s Harbour N 8: M C Campbell 
Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. 
Gabarouse N 8S: Campbell & Mclssac, 
reconstruction of groyne. Halifax N S: 
Brookfield Construction Co Ltd, erection 
of prosthetic bldg, Camp Hill Hospital. 
Judique (Bazter’s) N S: Joseph Almon, 
breakwater replacement. Moose Harbour 
N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, improve- 
ments to harbour. Walton N S: Wesley 
Wilson McBrien, harbour improvements. 
St Andrews N B: Diamond Construction 
Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Baie Trinite Que: 
J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. Bona- 
venture Que: Fortunat Bernard, wharf 
improvements. Chandler Que: J P Porter 
Co Ltd, *dredging. Lennozville Que: 
Eugene Marcoux Incorp, construction of 


machine storage bldg, Experimental Station. 
Matane Que: Dionne & Canuel; construc- 
tion of breakwaters; Gulf Maritime Con- 
struction Ltd, reconstruction of protection 
wall. Montreal Que: Weiss Electrical Con- 
tracting Co, alterations to transformer 
vault, etc, Customs Bldg, 105 McGill St. 
Pointe Basse Que: Adrien Arseneau, wharf 
repairs. Port St Francois Que: Ovila Duval, 
construction of protection wall. Rimouske 
Que: Emile St Pierre, reconstruction of 
wharf approach. St Maurice de lEchourie 
(Grand Ruisseau) Que: Emile Cloutier, 
wharf repairs. Sept Iles Que: Les Con- 
structions du St Laurent Ltee, protection 
works. Belleville Ont: Tatham Co Ltd, 
wharf repairs. Burlington Ont: Intrusion- 
Prepakt Ltd, breakwater repairs (west 
section). Ottawa Ont: W D Laflamme 
Ltd, repairs to retaining walls at corner 
of Booth & Middle Sts; J H Lock & Sons 
Ltd, additions & alterations to refrigera~ 
tion equipment, Parliamentary Restaurant; 
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McIntyre Aluminum Products Ltd, instal- 
lation of insert units to existing windows 
—Bureau of Statistics. Carrot River Sask: 
Shoquist Construction Ltd, construction of 
Post Office bldg. Milestone Sask: Bird 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of public 
bldg. Porcupine Plain Sask: Shoquist Con- 
struction Ltd, erection of public bldg. 
Edmonton Alta: Bird Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of combined garage, office & 


barracks bldg. Fraser River B C: British 
Columbia Bridge & Dredging Co Ltd, 
*dredging. Northwest Bay B C: McKenzie 
Barge & Derrick Co Ltd, breakwater 
repairs. Prince Rupert B C: Orion Builders 
Ltd, additions & alterations to nurses’ 
quarters, Miller Bay Indian Hospital. 
Sardis B C: Allan & Viner Construction 
Ltd, construction of staff quarters, Indian 
Hospital. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Montreal Que: Atlas Construction Co Ltd, construction of water intake, municipalities 
of Longueuil & Jacques Cartier; Atlas Construction Co Ltd, enlargement of Piers 1 to 11, 
Jacques Cartier Bridge; Canamont Construction Ltd (Joint Venture), construction of the 
Cote Ste Catherine lock & approaches between stations 605 : 00 to 710 : 00. Cornwall 
Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of office bldg. 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: North Shore Construction Co Ltd, construction of gravity sewer & force 
mains sewage lift stations. Saint John N B: Stephen Construction Co, additional air- 
port development. Dorval Que: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, erection of steel structure for 
new Terminal bldg. Father Point Que: Adrien Berube, construction of Pilotage office. 
Forestville Que: North Shore Construction Co Ltd, additional airport development. 


Kenora Ont: Peerless Construction Ltd, additional airport development. 
Percy Spears, construction of omnis range station. 


Wiarton Ont: 
Broadview Sask: R T Webb & A 


Melanson, construction of staff dwelling. Regina Sask: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, 


construction of airport lighting facilities. 
construction of airport lighting facilities. 


Calgary Alta: Accurate Electrical Contractors, 
Grande Prairie Alta: Accurate Electrical Con- 


tractors, construction of airport lighting facilities. 


Workmen’s Compensation Benefits Higher in Canada than in U.S. 


Workmen’s compensation benefits are 
higher in Canada than in any of the 48 
of the United States, it was reported by 
George G. Greene, Director of the Govern- 
ment Employees’ Compensation Branch, 
Department of Labour, following his return 
from the 41st annual convention of the 
International Association of Industrial 
Accidents Boards and Commissions. 

Several Canadian provinces base com- 
pensation payments on 75 per cent of a 
worker’s earnings, up to a maximum limit, 
and no province bases them on less than 
66% per cent. United States delegates indi- 
cated that attempts are being made in 
the United States to have the basis for 
payment increased to the latter figure, Mr. 
Greene reported. 

A report presented to the convention 
gave the following information on benefits 
in some of the larger states:— 

New York, for temporary total disability, 
has a maximum of 66% per cent of wages 
as compensation but also a maximum of 
$36 a week and $6,500 in all. For per- 
manent total disability the rate is 66% per 
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cent of wages for life but again with a 
weekly maximum of $36 plus certain other 
benefits in specific cases for vocational 
rehabilitation, constant attendant, spinal 
injury paralysis or loss of mental faculties. 

Illinois, for temporary total disability, has 
a maximum of 75 per cent of wages as 
compensation with a maximum of $34 to 
$40 weekly, according to dependents, and 
total maximum of $9,250 and $12,000. For 
permanent total disability the rates are the 
same but after the total sums mentioned 
have been paid there is provision for 
sharply reduced rates. 

Massachusetts, for temporary total dis- 
ability, has a maximum of 66% per cent 
of wages as compensation, with maximum 
weekly payment of $30 plus additional pay- 
ments for dependents and a total maximum 
of $12,000. For permanent total disability, 
weekly payments continue after the $12,000 
limit is reached, with $2.50 for each total 
dependent. 

Michigan, for temporary total disability, 
allows 66% per cent of wages as compensa~ 
tion with weekly maximum of $32, up to 
$42 if there are dependents. 


Wases, Hours and 
Working Conditions 


Working Conditions of Office 


Employees in Manufacturing 


51 per cent of employees covered in 1955 survey could qualify for a 
three-week vacation with pay after 15 years’ service, compared with 


43 per cent in 1954. Coverage of pension, insurance plans increases 


An increase over 1954 in the extent of 
three-week vacations for office employees 
after 15 years’ service and in the extent 
of certain types of sickness and accident 


benefit provisions were the principal 
changes revealed by the 1955 survey of 
working conditions. There were other 


minor changes, as the accompanying table 
indicates, but on the whole, the conditions 
surveyed for office workers in 1955 did not 
differ substantially from the previous year. 

There was a further shift towards the 373- 
hour week from slightly longer schedules. 
The figures indicate that some employees 
formerly working schedules of more than 
374 but under 40 hours now are on a 37}- 
hour basis. However, the steady propor- 
tions on a 5-day week in the two years 
indicate that most of those moving into 
the 74-hour week class had already been 
working a 5-day schedule, but of somewhat 
longer work days. 

Little change in the situation regarding 
statutory holidays is shown in 1955. Almost 
four-fifths of the employees are paid for 
seven or more holidays. 

Fifty-one per cent of the employees 
covered in 1955 could qualify for a three- 
week vacation with pay after 15 years; 
this represents a considerable increase from 
the 43 per cent in 1954 and an increase of 
more than 100 per cent since October 1951. 


There was also some increase in the 
proportion of persons in establishments 
where four weeks were granted, usually 
after 25 years. 

Replies to a question on the frequency 
of pay days showed that about 57 per cent 
of those employed in the offices of manu- 
facturing plants were paid either twice per 
month or every two weeks. Those paid 
weekly constituted another 28 per cent of 
the total and about 6 per cent were in 
establishments which paid once a month. 
The remainder consisted of those which did 
not reply or indicated different practices 
for different groups of employees without 
stating which applied to the majority. 

About two-thirds of the employees were 
paid by cheque and about 21 per cent by 
cash. Establishments with 8 per cent of 
the total stated that the method of pay- 
ment was by deposit in the employee’s 
bank account. 

Pension plans and group life insurance 
showed, in the 1955 statistics, a slightly 
higher coverage among office employees 
than in the previous year. Plans providing 
hospital care remained at a steady 91 per 
cent in both 1954 and 1955. Surgical 
benefits and physicians’ services in hospital 
showed a moderate rise in proportional 
coverage in 1955 and plans providing for 
physicians’ home and office calls registered 


Coverage of Annual Survey of Working Conditions 


The annual survey of working condi- 
tions conducted by the Economics and 
Research Branch in April of each year 
covers an average of 6,500 manufacturing 
establishments, most of which have 15 
or more employees. In 1955 office 
employees of reporting plants totalled 
196,000. Together with the 765,000 
plant workers covered in the survey, 
this represents approximately  three- 


quarters of the total employed in manu- 
facturing. Almost 90 per cent of the 
plants to which questionnaires were sent 
submitted returns. Provincial break- 
downs of the information contained in 
the accompanying table will be avail- 
able in tabular form shortly, and may 
be obtained on request to the Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour. 
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a significantly higher proportion than pre- More than 90 per cent of the office 
viously, 48 per cent as compared with 42 workers were in establishments which 
per cent in 1954. No change in the extent reported that they continued salary pay- 
of cash compensation plans is indicated in ments in the event of employees’ absences 
the latest figures. due to illness. 


SUMMARY OF WORKING CONDITIONS OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURING 


Percentage of Office Employees 


April 1, 1955|April 1, 1954|April 1, 1953)Oct. 1, 1951 
Standard Weekly Hours 
$5 andimders: «a ccseades ahh nee «veces ie ee eens eee see 12-0 11-9 10-3 
Civer's5 and ander Sfaccn cera Ghcrtids cet tes ces ns or cec ans cine mean 9-9 9-1 10-6 
Tess ok alld. Sa Bab eida oe ee eee oie Senet 38-2 34-9 28-5 
Over 874 and under 40.0... ods .cc~ cucne aes nsansie eeleeeineiee nets 12-0 15-0 17-3 
BO dca N a hak oeen Ra pena ay eeink. 56 NTRS EN Cie eels a a Sa a 20-0 21-0 20-5 
Over $055 Sar RO SEh a oda. Meenas SEN oc aati Ripietoln Sereda ete 7-9 8-1 12-8 
employees Ons O-day weak (2)e. swe cscs ewignunmandnekam camels 89-1 88-5 75-9 
Paid Statutory Holidays 
Employees in establishments reporting paid statutory holidays..... 99-1 98-9 99-1 
Employees in establishments where the following number of statu- 
tory holidays are paid for: : 
Ty ee eee ee 6-8 6-5 99 9 
Roker dees ccc eke ee Rigs oot eee cs 10-7 11-4 13-200 
BUSA AA eekucde dinsbe vee ty ke ecsn inet thet 61-1 61-0 57-2 
Doxa n'a wetia Ses SERS INS wae ey Pee wale eee 14-9 13-6 11:3 
More than. 9 <2. < Jie... face ubna tae sah us woe ais acen teas 5-6 6-4 7-5 
Vacation with Pay 
Employees in establishments reporting one week or more with pay 
aitep ly ear or less. nrg sic os.casees cea eesceklesaticcgehs dec sumpeees 100-0 99-8 99-7 99-7 
Employees in establishments reporting two weeks with pay......... 98-6 96-0 97-7 96-9 
Attans 1 your OF leas ot ncc.ds5 thw s ohn fee ede ac th lendcate come 89-3 87-0 88-5 88-2 
5:3 5-0 4-6 4-2 . 
1-0 8 ‘7 8 
1:3 1-6 1-9 1-7 
1-7 1-6 2-0 2-0 
Employees in establishments reporting three weeks with pay....... 69-4 63-8 60-6 54-6 
After: 10 years or less..............- Pere 5-4 |¢ 5-4 4-0 4-1 
15 years......... 51-0 43-4 32-1 23-1 
20 years 6-7 7-2 14-5 14-7 
OER <2 saidedigviare mache ate alee aeree Ga uae ya's ee 6-3 7°8 10-0 12-7 
Employees in establishments reporting four weeks with pay........ 7-6 5-5 4-4 2-5 
Afters? 20 YRATB a5 ssas< denne «vhcine soe ate eeee aoe. eee 6-1 4-2 3-2 2-1 
OGIBE. Fa feip en's 0:5 vip ye vrvig do oe ae teeter eee 1:5 1:3 1-2 4 
Pay Practice 
Employees in establishments reporting pay day 
WV QGRRY: os saeecalee 27-8 
Every two weeks. . BY ik 
Twice panimonth wuz 2. Sov iceets sak de bce Oe eee 39-6 
Employees in establishments reporting payment by— 
OQUG Sar vials ccs. COM ec eis ncn ree ane ea 65-2 |.....00- 
BBD 2. occa sleigais, Shinicl ten » SANRRiI Sahara oie Een 20+8 Joceceeeeeecs[ereceenrereelee reer renee 
Pension and Insurance Plans 
Employees in establishments reporting: 
Pension plan: 5... cne.c een eee 74-4 
Group life insurance: ; « .c.c's dansentene bee pea ee 90-1 | BT 4 Jone cece reecefoeveciorcnee 
Hospitalization planf. A. /octucsk Meee ht ss ee 91-1 
Surgical benefits ..5: /.s:0aaey ane ie eeeen eee ee 90-0 
Physicians’ service in hospital.............ccccccecccccccecece 73-8 
Physicians’ home and offices calla) csias toca een se CSS 9 ee 2 ine Marcie (ait yc 
Insurance plan providing cash compensation for wage loss due 
LO. AMNOGA. «.. > «:2..s'5 5 Sapiea ea planisi gi eaiae sete Re eee enna 58-6 | BDO Jone eee eeeees[eeeeeeeeeeee 
Sick Leave 
Employees in establishment reporting sick leave...........++- 93-4 


(1) Includes a small number of employees in establishments reporting alternate schedules of 5 and 5} days. 
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92,525 days. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, September 1955* 


Time lost in work stoppages resulting 
from industrial disputes increased sharply 
during September when compared with the 
previous month and with September 1954. 
Kighty-four per cent of the idleness during 
the month was caused by two disputes 
involving: some 13,800 motor vehicle and 
parts, diesel locomotive, stove, refrigerator 
and air conditioning factory workers at 
London, Oshawa, St. Catharines, Toronto 
and Windsor, Ont.; and 1,940 aircraft 
factory workers at Downsview (Toronto), 
Ont. 

The question of increased wages was a 
factor in 20 of the 32 disputes in existence 
during September. Of the other stoppages, 
five arose over union questions, three over 
conditions of work, two over reduced wages 
and two over dismissals or suspensions. 

Preliminary figures for September 1955 
show a total of 32 strikes and lockouts in 
existence, involving 22,547 workers, with a 
time loss of 212,400 man-days, compared 
with 25 strikes and lockouts in August 1955, 
with 6,442 workers involved and a loss of 
In September 1954 there were 
21 strikes and lockouts, 9,815 workers 
involved and a loss of 127,582 days. 

For the first nine months of 1955 pre- 
liminary figures show a total of 122 strikes 
and lockouts, involving 49,862 workers, with 
a time loss of 767,248 man-days. In the 


same period in 1954 there were 136 strikes 
and lockouts, 40,087 workers involved and 
a loss of 597,493 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in September 1955 was 0:25 per 
cent of the estimated working time; August 
1955, 0-11 per cent; September 1954, 0-15 
per cent; the first nine months of 1955, 
0-10 per cent; and in the first nine months 
of 1954, 0-08 per cent. 

Of the 32 stoppages in existence during 
September, five were settled in favour of 
the workers, six in favour of the employers, 
seven were compromise settlements and four 
were indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of 
the month 10 disputes were still in existence. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which began on November 8, 1945, 
and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and 
Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; women’s 
clothing factory workers at Montreal, Que., 
on February 23, 1954; radio parts factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont., on November 1, 
1954; and lumber mill workers at Saint 
John, N.B., on May 26, 1955.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this 
article are taken from the government pub- 
lications of the countries concerned or from 
the International Labour Office Year Book 
of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in July 1955 was 98. 
Eleven were still in progress from the 
preyious month, making a total of 109 
during the month. In all stoppages of work 
in progress, 34,700 workers were involved 
and a time loss of 88,000 days caused. 

Of the 98 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in July, nine, directly 
involving 1,300 workers, arose over demands 
for advances in wages, and 38, directly 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 
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involving 5,100 workers, over other wage 
questions; two, directly involving 700 
workers, over questions as to working 
hours; eight, directly involving 1,600 
workers, over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
39, directly involving 4,100 workers, over 
other questions respecting working arrange- 
ments; one, directly involving 100 workers, 
over questions of trade union principle; 
and one, directly involving 100 workers, was 
in support of workers involved in another 
dispute. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for August 1955 show 
450 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month, involving 220,000 workers. The 
time loss for all work stoppages in progress 
during the month was 3,000,000 man-days. 
Corresponding figures for July 1955 were 
425 stoppages involving 750,000 workers and 
a loss of 3,200,000 days. 
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Prices and the Cost of Living* 


Consumer Price Index, October 1, 1955 


A slight rise in Canada’s cost-of-living 
index (1949=100), from 116-8 to 116-9, 
between September 1 and October 1, the 
fourth successive monthly increase, brought 
the index to its highest level since August 
1954. The index for October 1954 was 
116-8. 

No changes during the month exceeded 
0:2 per cent. Higher prices for fuel, 
shelter and medical and dental care offset 
lower costs of other goods. 

The food index declined from 113-7 to 
113-5 as somewhat lower prices were 
recorded for most cuts of pork and beef, 
lamb, chicken, potatoes, apples and a 
number of canned and fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Among the relatively few items 
showing small price increases were fats, 
coffee, fresh tomatoes and lettuce. 

The shelter series advanced slightly from 
130-0 to 130-2 with both rent and home- 
ownership components contributing to the 
change. 

Clothing remained unchanged at 107-8 
for the fourth consecutive month, slight 
increases in men’s wear and footwear being 
offset by decreases in women’s and children’s 
wear. ’ 

Further decreases in prices of household 
appliances were outweighed by increases 
for coal, fuel oil, and some items of 
furniture and household supplies, with the 
result that the household operation index 
increased from 115-9 to 116-1. 

Other commodities and services moved 
from 117-9 to 118-1, with increased prices 
for gasoline, some inter-urban bus fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees more than 
sufficient to offset decreased prices for 
radios and personal care items. 

One year earlier (October 1, 1954), group 
indexes were: food 113-8, shelter 127-4, 
clothing 108-4, household operation 117-3, 
and other commodities and services 117-9. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, September 1955 


: Nine of the ten regional consumer price 
indexes (1949=100) moved higher between 
August 1 and September 1, 1955, while the 
index for St. John’s declined 0-7 per cent. 
The increases ranged from 0-1 per cent in 
Halifax to 1-1 per cent in Vancouver. 
The food component increased in eight 
of the nine cities in which total indexes 
were up, and was unchanged in one. 


*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 
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Changes ranged from 0-6 of a point in 
both Montreal and Ottawa to 3-4 points 
in Vancouver. The food index declined 
2-4 points in St. John’s. Higher prices 
were reported in most cities for coffee, eggs 
and most cuts of beef and pork, while most 
fresh and canned fruits and vegetables 
recorded lower prices. 


The shelter index was up slightly in six 
cities, unchanged in four. Few changes in 
clothing prices occurred between August 1 
and September 1, with the result that 
clothing indexes were unchanged in seven 
cities, slightly lower in two and up slightly 
in one city. Higher coal and wood fuel 
prices in Vancouver were mainly respon- 
sible for the upward movement of the 
household operation index in that city. 
Indexes were up slightly in three other 
cities and unchanged in six. There: were 
minor increases in household supply prices. 
The other commodities and services indexes 
registered mixed changes with three in- 
creases, three decreases and four indexes 
unchanged. Automobile transportation 
indexes were down in six of ten cities, as 
decreases in automobile prices more than 
offset. increases in tire prices and body 
repair charges. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between August 1 and September 
1 were as follows: Vancouver +1-3 to 
118-1; Toronto +0-7 to 119-2; Edmonton- 
Calgary +0:6 to 115-2; Winnipeg +0-4 to 
116-5; Saint John +0-3 to 118-1; Mont- 
real +0-3 to 117-1; Saskatoon-Regina +-0°3 
to 115-4; Ottawa +0-2 to 117-5; Halifax 
+0-1 to 115-2; St. John’s —0-7 to 105-1* 


Wholesale Prices, September 1955 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
advanced 0-6 per cent to 220-9 from 219-6 
between August and September, reflecting 
increases in seven of the eight component 
groups. 

Non-ferrous metals recorded the largest 
gain, moving up 4°9 per cent to 198-0. In 
non-metallic minerals, the index moved up 
0-9 per cent to 175-2. 

Animal products as a group rose 0-7 per 
cent to 230-1, as increases in fishery 
products, cured meats, livestock, butter, 
lard, tallow, eggs, hides and skins over- 
balanced decreases in fresh meats, fowl and 


raw furs. An increase of 0-3 per cent in 


*On base June 1951=100. 
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iron and its products was caused by Residential building material prices 


products, 


advances in the rolling-mill 
hardware and castings sub-groups. 


Textiles and textile products moved up 
0-1 per cent to 226-2. Increases in hard- 
wood and wood pulp prices, along with a 
higher rate for the U.S. dollar reflected in 
prices of newsprint, cedar shingles and wood 
pulp for export, outweighed a decrease in 
cedar lumber and moved wood, wood 
products and paper up 0-1 per cent to 
296-3. Chemicals and allied products rose 
0-1 per cent to 176-7. 


Vegetable products, the only group to 
register a decline, fell 0-5 per cent to 192-9. 


Canadian farm product prices at 
terminal markets declined 1 per cent to 
202-7 from 204-8 between August and 
September, reflecting a decrease of 3-2 per 
cent to 153-9 from 159-0 in field products. 
Lower prices for eastern potatoes, barley, 
corn and wheat, western hay and flax, con- 
siderably overbalanced increases in rye, 
eastern hay and oats and western potatoes. 
Animal products advanced 0-4 per cent to 
251-6 from 250-6 in August as prices rose 
for calves, steers, eggs, eastern butterfat 
and cheesemilk, and western hogs. Lower 
quotations were recorded for raw wool, 
lambs, eastern poultry and hogs. 


were 0-5 per cent higher in September as 
the index changed to 286-8 from 285-5. 
Items with price increases were chiefly in 
the electrical equipment and fixtures, 
lumber, and plumbing and heating groups. 
Non-residential building material prices rose 
1-2 per cent to 125-7 from 124-2. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, August 1955 


The United States consumer price index, 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
dropped 0-2 per cent between mid-July and 
mid-August after two successive rises. The 
food index dropped substantially but house 
furnishings prices were also lower. 

At mid-August, the index stood at 114-5 
(1947-49=100); at mid-July it was 114-7. 
The August 1955 reading was 0-4 per cent 
lower than that of August last year. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, July 1955 


The British index rose, for the second 
successive month, between mid-June and 
mid-July to reach a level of 113-3. A year 
earlier the index stood at 109-1 and at the 
beginning of 1955, at 110-2. 


63795—8}3 
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Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 

List No. 87. 


Accident Prevention 


1. International Labour Office. Safety 
in Coal Mines. Geneva, 1953-1955. 2 
Volumes. Contents—yvy.1. Organization on 
the national and international levels—v.2. 
Legislation. 


2. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
Butch learns Good Housekeeping. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 10. A pamphlet 
about accident prevention. 


3. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
The Operation of Paper-Products Machines. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 41. 

4. U.S. Office of Education. Voea- 
tional Division. School Shop—Learn Safe 
Work Habits here! A Safety Guide for 
Pre-Employment Training. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 15. “This is a joint 
publication of the Division of Vocational 
Education, Office of Education and of the 
Bureau of Labor Standards, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor.” 


Biographies 


5. Evatt, Herbert Vere. Australian 
Labour Leader, the Story of W. A. Holman 
and the Labour Movement. Abridged ed, 
Sydney, Angus and Robertson, 1954. Pp. 
450. Mr. Holman was premier of New 
South Wales from 1913 to 1920, and a 
member of the Federal Parliament from 
1931 to 1934. 


6. Hughes, Rupert. The Giant wakes ; 
a Novel about Samuel Gompers. 1st ed. 
Los Angeles, Borden Pub. Co., 1950. Pp. 
294. 


7. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union. The Everlasting 
Bridges Case. San Francisco, 1955. Pp. 14, 
This pamphlet is about the effort to deport 
Harry Bridges, president of the I.L.W.1. 
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Civil Service 


8. Canada. Civil Service Commission. 
Staff Training Division. For Your Infor- 
mation as a Civil Servant of Canada. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1955. Pp. 32. 


9. Johnston, Victor. The Effectiveness 
of Staff Associations in Employer-Employee 
Relations in the Public Service of Canada. 
A paper presented to the Industrial Rela- 
tions Study Group, Ottawa Chapter, Cana- 
dian Political Science Association. Ottawa, 
1955. Pp. 21. 


10. Packman, Martin. Government Jobs. 
Washington, Editorial Research Reports, 
1955. Pp. 359-375. 


Collective Agreements—Automobile 
Workers 


11. Ford Motor Company. Complete 
Text of Changes in Collective Bargaining 
Agreement between Ford Motor Company 
and the UAW-CIO. Detroit, National Ford 
Dept., UAW-CIO, 1955. Pp. 8. 


12. General Motors Corporation. Agree- 
ment between General Motors Corporation 
and the UAW-CIO. Detroit, 1955.. Pp. 122. 


Discrimination in Employment 


13. Andras, Abraham. The Social Cost 
of Intolerance. Montreal, Canadian Labour 
Reports [n.d.] Pp. 8. A pamphlet about 
discrimination in employment. 


14. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Do unto Others... A series of Radio Talks 
by Prominent Canadians on the Effects of 
Racial and Religious Discrimination, and on 
the Purpose and Principles underlying the 
Provisions of the Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act, as broadcast on the Radio 


Program—Canada at Work. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1955. Pp. 77. 
15. Canadian Labour Reports. These 


are Your Rights under Federal and Pro- 
vincial Fair Employment Practices Legis- 
lation. Montreal, 1954. Pp. 10. 


16. Conference of Commissions Against 
Diserimination. 6th, Philadelphia, 1954. 
Proceedings of Sixth Annual Conference of — 
Commissions against Discrimination, June 
2-3-4, 1954... Philadelphia. Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia Commission on Human Rela- 
tions [1954?] Pp. 28. 


Economic Conditions 


17. Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-Operation. Economic Condi- 
tions in Austria, Switzerland. Paris, 1954. 
Pp. 21. This pamphlet “forms a sequel to 
the Survey of Austria and Switzerland pub- 
lished by the O.E.E.C. in its Fifth Report.” 


18. Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-Operation. Economic Condi- 
tions in Denmark, Iceland, Norway. Paris, 
1954. Pp. 37. This pamphlet “forms a 
sequel to the Survey of Denmark, Iceland 
and Norway published by the O.E.E.C. in 
its Fifth Report.” 

19. Organization for European _ Eco- 
nomic Co-Operation. Economic Condi- 
tions in France. Paris, 1954. Pp. 14. This 
pamphlet “forms a sequel to the Survey of 
France published by the O.E.E.C. in its 
Fifth Report.” 

20. Organization for 
nomic Co-Operation. Economic Condi- 
tions in Ireland, Portugal. Paris, 1954. 
Pp. 22. This pamphlet “forms a sequel to 
the Survey of Ireland and Portugal pub- 
lished by the O.E.E.C. in its Fifth Report.” 


21. Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-Operation. Economic Condi- 
tions in the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Paris, 1954. Pp. 18. This pamphlet “forms 
a sequel to the Survey of the Federal 
Republic of Germany published by the 
O.E.E.C. in its Fifth Report.” 


22. United Nations. Department of 
Economie and Social Affairs. Lconomic 
Developments in the Middle East, 1945 to 
1954. Supplement to World Economic 
Report, 1953-54. New York, 1955. Pp. 236. 


23. United Nations. Department of 
Economie and Social Affairs. The Quest 
for Freer Trade. New York, 1955. Pp. 59. 


24. United Nations. Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs. Review of 
Economic Activity in Africa, 1950 to 1954. 
Supplement to World Economic Report, 
1953-54. New York, 1955. Pp. 146. 


25. United Nations. Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs. Scope and 
Structure of Money Economies in Tropical 
Africa. New York, 1955. Pp. 52. 


26. United Nations. Department of 
Economie Affairs. Taxes and Fiscal Policy 
in Under-developed Countries; a Report 
based on Technical Assistance Experience, 
with Special Reference to Field Missions 
and to the Technical Assistance Conference 
on Comparative Fiscal Administration, 16- 
26 July, 1951. New York, United Nations, 
Technical Assistance Administration, 1954. 
Pp. 124. Annex: List of reports of technical 
assistance missions to under-developed 


European Eco- 


countries in the field of public assistance 
since 1945, p. 111-118. Professor Walter 
Heller wrote Part 1 of report, entitled 
“Fiscal policies for under-developed 
economies.” 


27. United Nations. Department of 


Economic and Social Affairs. World 
Economic Report, 1953-54. New York, 


1955. Pp. 163. 

28. United Nations. 
mission for Latin America. Analyses and 
Projections of Economic Development. 
1. An Introduction to the Technique of 
Programming. New York, United Nations, 
Dept. of Economic and Social Affairs, 1955. 
Pp? 52. 


Economie Com- 


Employment Management 


29. British Institute of Management. 


Absence from Work, Recording and 
Analysis. London, 1955. Pp. 23. 

30. Maverick, Lewis Adams. Produc- 
tivity, a Critique of Current Usage. 


Carbondale, Ill., c1955. Pp. 30. 


31. Peterson, Florence. 
Studies. 
345. 

32. Seymour, William Douglas. IJndus- 
trial Training for Manual Operations. 
London, Pitman, 1954. Pp. 203. 


Personnel Case 
New York, Harper, c1955. Pp. 


Industrial Health 


33. Ling, Thomas Mortimer, ed. Mental 
Health and Human Relations in Industry. 
With a foreword by Lord Horder. London, 
H. K. Lewis, 1954. Pp. 265. 


34. Research Council for Economic 
Security. Economic Aspects of Prolonged 
Illness; a Discussion by Industry, Labor, 
Medical and Community Representatives. 
Proceedings of the Autumn Meeting, 19651. 
Chicago, c1952. Pp. 44. 

35. Research Council for Economic 
Security. Prolonged Illness. Proceedings 
of the Second Regional Meeting, Pitts- 
burgh, March 1952. Chicago, c1952. Pp. 40. 

36. Research Council for Economic 
Security. Prolonged Non-Occupational 
Illness; a Nation Wide Study among 
Employed Persons; First Progress Report. 
Chicago, c1952. Pp. 23. 


Industrial Relations 

37. Foenander, Orwell De Ruyter. 
Better Employment Relations, and Other 
Essays in Labour. Sydney, Law Book Co. 
of Australasia, 1954. Pp. 244. 


38. Industrial Relations Research Asso- 


‘ciation. Proceedings of the Seventh Annual 


Meeting, Detroit, Michigan, December 28- 
30, 19654. Edited by lL. 'Reed Tripp. 
Madison, 1955. Pp. 333. 
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industry 


39. Great Britain. Central Statistical 
Office. The Interim Index of Industrial 
Production. London, H.M.S.0., 1949. Pp. 52. 

40. Saxena, S. K. Nationalization and 
Industrial Conflict; Example of British 
Coal-Mining. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 
1955. Pp. 185. 

41. United Nations. Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America. A Study of 
the Iron and Steel Industry in Latin 
America. Sponsored by the Secretariat 
of the Economic Commission for Latin 
America and the Technical Assistance 
Adminstration. New York, United Nations, 
Department of Economic Affairs, 1954. 2 
Volumes. Contents—v.1. Report on the 
meeting of the Expert Working Group on 
Iron and Steel Industry in Latin America 
held at Bogota—v.2. Proceedings of the 
Expert Working Group held at Bogota. 


Labour Organization 


42. Hertel, D. W. History of the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, its Birth and Growth, 1887-1955. 
Washington, Ransdell Inc., publishers, 1955. 
Pp. 308. 


43. International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. Trade Unions: What They 
are; What They do; The Structure. 
Brussels, 1955. Pp. 29. 

44, Strauss, George. Streamlining the 
Union Meeting. Ithaca, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
105bon Pipe b4. 


Labour Supply 


45. International Association of Per- 
sonnel in Employment Security. Pro- 
ceedings of the Forty-Second Annual 
Convention, Cincinnati, Ohio, June 7, 8, 9, 
10, 1955. (Louisville, Ky?] 1955. Pp. 64. 


46. Lipset, Seymour Martin. Job Plans 
and Entry into the Labor Market, by 
Seymour Martin Lipset, Reinhard Bendix 
and F. Theodore Malm. Berkeley, 1955. 
Pp. 224-232. 


Labouring Classes 


47. Gagliardo, Domenico. 
to Collective Bargaining. 
Harper, 1953. Pp. 590. 


48. Michigan. Study Commission on 
Migratory Labor. Migrants in M ichigan ; 
a Handbook on Migratory, Seasonal Agri- 
cultural Workers in Michigan. Compiled 


Introduction 
New York, 


... With the assistance of the Inter-Agency 
Committee on Migratory Labor, Lansing, 


1954. Pp. 36. 
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49. U.S. National Mediation Board. 
Twentieth Annual Report including the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board for 
the Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1954. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 74. 


Occupations 


50. Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association. Educational Division. Invi- 
tation to Youth, Careers in Life Insurance. 
Toronto [n.d.] Pp. 34. 


51. Greenleaf, Walter James. Occupa- 
tions and Careers. New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1955. Pp. 605. 


Old Age Pensions 


52. Linton, Morris Albert. Contro- 
versial Facets of Old-Age Security. Paper 
presented to the American Philosophical 
Society, Philadelphia, Pa., April 22, 1955. 
Philadelphia, Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., 1955. Pp. 36. 

53. McGill, Dan Mays. Fundamentals of 
Private Pensions. Homewood, Ill., Pub- 
lished for the Pension Research Council, 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania by Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., c1955. Pp. 239. 


Research, Industrial 


54. Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-Operation. The Organization 
of Applied Research in Europe: -Proceed- 
ings of the Conference held at Nancy, 11th- 
13th October 1954. Project No. 191. Paris 
1955. Pp. 258. 


55. U.S. National Science Foundation. 
A National Survey of Scientific Research 
and Development. Remarks of Dr. Alan T. 
Waterman, director, National Science 
Foundation at the Sixth Annual Confer- 
ence on Industrial Research, School of Engi- 
neering, Dept. of Industrial and Manage- 
ment Engineering, Columbia University, 
New York, Arden House, June 6, 1955. 
Washington, 1955. Pp. 15. 


Social Conditions 


56. Festinger, Leon, ed. Research 
Methods in the Behavioral Sciences, edited 
by Leon Festinger and Daniel Katz. Con- 
tributing authors: Robert C. Angell and 
others. New York, Dryden Press, 1953. 
Pp. 660. 


57. United Nations. Secretary-General, 
1946-1953 (Lie). Definition and Classi- 
fication of Minorities; Memorandum sub- 
mitted to United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights, Sub-Commission on Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities. Lake Success, 1950. Pp. 51. 


Social Security 


58. Canada. Department of National 
Health and Welfare. Research Division. 
Mothers’ Allowances Legislation in Canada. 
Rev. ed. Ottawa, 1955. Pp. 85. 


59. Canada. Department of National 
Health and Welfare. Research Division. 
Notes and Statistics on the Sick Mariners 
Service. Ottawa, 1955. Pp. 67. 

60. Interstate Conference of Employ- 
ment Security Agencies. Committee on 
Benefit Financing Studies and Policies. 
Key Facts as to Unemployment Fund 
Experience under the Laws of All States, 
October 1954. Washington [1955?] Pp. 51. 

61. Somers, Herman Miles. J orkmen’s 
Compensation: Prevention, Insurance, and 
Rehabilitation of Occupational Disability, 
by Herman Miles Somers and Anne Ramsay 
Somers. New York, Wiley, 1954. Pp. 341. 
Social Welfare m 
York, H. W. 


62. Tyler, Poyntz, ed. 
the United States. New 
Wilson, 1955. Pp. 209. 


United Nations 


63. United Nations. Commission on 
Human Rights. Report of the i1th 
Session, 6-29 April 1955. Geneva, 1955. 
Pp. 36. 

64. United Nations. Commission on 
the Status of Women. Report of the 
Ninth Session, 14 March-1 April 1955. New 
York, United Nations, 1955. Pp. 22. 

65. United Nations. Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and The Far East. 
Annual Report, 19 February 1954-7 April, 
1955. New York, 1955. Pp. 47. 

66. United Nations. Population Com- 
mission. Report of the 8th Session, 14-24 
March, 1955. New York, 1955. Pp. 11. 

67. United Nations. Technical Assist- 
ance Board. Seventh Report to the 
Technical Assistance Committee for 1954. 
New York, 1955. Pp. 269. 


Wages and Hours 


68. Great Britain. Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. Time Rates of 
Wages and Hours of Labour, 1st April, 
1965. London, H.M:S.O., 1955. Pp. 274. 

69. Mitra, Ashok. The Share of Wages 
in National Income [Rotterdam?] 1954. 
Ppowii3; 


70. Schmidt, Emerson Peter. Economics 
of Minimum Wage Legislation. Testimony 
before the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Subcommittee with respect to Wage 
and Hour Legislation, 1955. Washington, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America, c1955. Pp. 32, 

71. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statisties. 
Union Wages and Hours: Motortruck 
Drivers and Helpers, July 1, 1954. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 36. 


Women 


72. Industrial Welfare Society. Part- 
time Employment of Women, a Review 
of Present-Day Schemes. London, 1955. 
Pp. 25. 

73. Inter-American Commission of 
Women. Leport presented to the Eighth 
Session of the United Nations Commission 
on the Status of Women, New York, New 
York, March-April 1954. Washington, Pan 
American Union, 1954. Pp. 10. 

74. Trades Union Congress. Women in 
the Trade Union Movement. London, 1955. 
Pp. 99. 

75. U.S. Women’s Bureau. The Effective 
Use of Womanpower; Report of the Con- 


ference, March 10 and 11, 1955. Washing- 
ton; G2.0., 1955: Pp. 113. 
Miscellaneous 

76. Canadian Teachers’ Federation. 


Minutes of the 38rd Conference held at 
Vancouver, B.C., August 10 to 14 inclusive, 


1954. Ottawa, 1954. Pp. 59. 
77. Currie, Archibald William.  JLco- 
nomics of Canadian Transportation. 


Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1954. 
Pp. 727. 

78. United Nations. 
Economie and Social Affairs. 
Labour. New York, 1955. Pp. 97. 

79. United Nations. Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and The Far East. 
Mining Development in Asia and The Far 
East, 1953-1954. Hong Kong, United 
Nations, Dept. of Economic Affairs, 1954. 
Pp. 83. 

80. U.S. National Archives and Records 
Service. Records Management Division. 
Records Management Handbook, Managing 
Correspondence, Plain Letters. Washing- 
ton, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 45. 


Department of 
Prison 
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Labour Statistics — 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 


Table B-1—Labour Income 


Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics...................... 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 and G-2—Strikes and Lockouts 


A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1.—_REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED AUGUST 20, 1955 


(Estimates in Thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


P.E.I. Man. 
— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C, 
NOB Alta. 
The Labour Force 

Both Sexes PM AEES Ree ree ERT cee ee 5,772 116 431 1,632 2,087 1,035 471 
erioulinral «30.5 aa <patinievnn tebe eter ae 963 be 53 189 277 407 33 
Noo-A gricultural ol. od xs ovr cc bate 4, 809 112 378 1,443 1,810 628 438 
ML 3h sri cearernae sin vou ae en nae ey 4,478 99 343 1,270 1,570 839 357 
Agricultural a eaataea' stevens Sx sabe eee eRe 899 . 50 183 251 383 28 
NornsAeriqulturaliscovetslo onen nh. 3,579 95 293 1,087 1,319 456 329 
BLBIOALGH cre th niente tates iat serene eae 1,294 17 88 362 517 196 114 

Apriculturelis he, ate treltyt ce ha - 64 = e - 26 24 ¥ 
Non-Agrieulturaly. <2. cacccntvcceveae 1, 230 17 85 356 491 172 109 
CAA eR cocks cttreRROE lane ieaa cial ie eee 5,772 116 431 1, 632 2,087 1,035 471 
PH VOATS. . sends dex scree trun eae 688 15 53 225 231 123 41 
DU FE CATR cero tice 5s St chee ee 747 18 52 240 252 136 49 
Dae VORTAC Aaah een Sy ta. ae ee 2,599 54 187 736 944 455 223 
4b = 64 Yeats). 25 mn ae ee ty sees ae 1,521 26 118 385 577 277 138 
6b years AuMiOVeEr... das Heese» dicumos 217 . 21 46 83 44 20 

Persons with Jobs 
Allipfatus groupees.). chats. ctieds . . bale 5, 641 111 415 1,578 2,048 1,025 464 
es Fe ers, tiny Bt eee ts ee 4,373 94 329 1,229 1,538 831 352 
‘emales 1,268 17 86 349 510 194 112 
Agricultural 960 * 52 189 275 407 33 
Non-Agriecultural 4,681 107 363 1,389 1,773 618 431 
a 4, 307 94 321] 1,260] 1,660 582 390 
ae Oa eg i gs a 3,176 78 248 940 1,197 421 292 
ee 1, 131 16 73 320 463 161 98 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 

BVOC SEXOG: 1. hha: 54, Oa eRe Me ete 131 x 16 54 39 10 | is 
4,785 137 436 1,350 1,565 858 439 
781 32 81 200 237 134 97 
4,004 105 355 1,150 1,328 724 342 


* Less than 10,000, 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


<< eee 


Week Ended Week Ended 


Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total 
Work(!) 
ML Otel poecinigt fem rrcrln  s. s cee ccccecdsvactee 145 136 165 
VaR oS eee a ee ee 131 123 150 
Rin ai MON ds oe hae vo tk as’ Onetxv ecu 53 _ bs 
Rowen HAMLIN DAS ds eos invv tis oes ven an ceeds 40 _ 47 
Me TOL IREIRU LIN © cre 108s Se wie cae a'ginlaa'nall ad's 14 _ 19 
ieee Lay GEMMC OMI 0 icig'Fy tie vlo.a vu sceaec'e’s nes 13 — 18 
BUG NOUNS Eo 59s ONG) on cc cece eecaunis . — = 
BU MMNIS GUND os Sek wcckare we ocecevu ne eek’ : _ ig 
Le am ee eee RC ne ae 14 13 15 
eae URL rae ov s'g Ge iw la:a a's v'e $0 : = 
ROME DOWN GPP ee ers eo ie css BS es ao a wanes 10 * % 


Aug. 20, 1955 July 23, 1955 


Seeking 
Full-Time 


Work (? 


) 


153 
140 


Wale ot 


13 


Week Ended 
Aug. 21, 1954 
Seeking 
Total Full-Time 
Work(!) 
192 179 
175 164 
60 — 
62 _ 
26 — 
21 _— 
* =. 
* re 
17 15 
* * 
13 ll 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the “‘Total’’ column. 


* Less than 10,000 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Utilities, 
Agricul- Transport- | Finance 
ture, ation, Services Supple- 
— Forestry, Manu- Construc- | Communi-| (including | mentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion cation, Govern- Labour 
Trapping, Storage, ment) Income 
Mining Trade 

1949—Average............. 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—Average............. 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average............. 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952—Average............. 76 303 63 233 199 32 906 
1953—Average............. 72 329 70 252 218 35 976 
1954—Average............. 72 323 68 261 239 36 999 
ROSSI IM ce eines dea as 508 ve 324 77 266 237 36 1,017 
Ptertri eh peavey eccrvid xd 80 324 75 265 239 36 1,019 
September........... 82 325 79 267 249 36 1,038 
ODLOner. sh etna ck te 84 323 83 269 249 36 1,044 
November........... 81 321 77 269 253 36 1,037 
OCEMIDON sivccavese« 78 325 71 269 253 36 1,032 
1955—January.............. 71 318 60 257 250 35 991 
ARGU Ys sc cioss ess ne 68 327 57 257 252 35 996 
MATCH K cicnnisievine scr 59 330 56 259 257 36 997 
PA Ser a aaamee cle ae eS 59 336 63 266 253 36 1,013 
BEEP sip esure doin ar, »: ele « 69 340 72 273 258 37 1,049 
Mer ee fa aieturs steed 77 346 86 279 265 38 1,091 
MURS shine cis aie oe.0,6.s'6 80 346 86 283 260 38 1,093 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers haying 15 or more employees—At August 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,623,187. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, (D.B.S8.) 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 

Year and Month — - oe _——————$ hs 

~ _ |Aggregate| Average |y,, oe | Aggregate| Average |. chi 

— Weekly |Wagesand bin pr gamit Weekly |Wagesand be iba 

ea Payrolls | Salaries | P™8™°S | ? Payrolls | Salaries | "’8™* 
$ 

1949—A verage 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
1950—A verage 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
1951—Average... 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
1952—Average. Se ary 111-6 140-3 126-0 54.18 109-3 139-7 127-6 56.11 
1958—Average................ 113-4 151-5 133-4 57.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
1954—Average................ 109-9 151-3 137-1 58.88 107-7 150-0 138-6 60.94 
Jan. ASLO A aaa oa ice ris 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
Feb. CY eee ee its 107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60,60 
Mar. OS BOGS OS ak oo ee 106°6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 
Apr. pg he ace er ge 105-6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 
May 1 elObde, cus ec cews 106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107°3 150-3 139-4 61.30 
June LODE ee eee ms 109-0 148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 
July LOGS: pe hows cane ee 111-7 153-9 137-3 58.98 108-8 151-7 138-7 60.99 
Aug. iy Ca aie aed) eee 112-3 155-4 137-7 59.17 108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 
Sept Te Ob ie. Secercaw eg 112-9 155-5 137-2 58.93 108-3 150-8 138-4 60.87 
Oct. DSS AGDE Soo sen cee 113-4 157-1 137-9 59.25 108-1 151-8 139-6 61.39 
Nove y oles OOK lyre ene nc: ee 112-5 157-2 139-2 59.78 106-3 150-5 140-8 61.89 
Dec. yg iy Wee A ae 112-1 156-2 138-7 59.59 105-4 149-7 141-2 62.07 
Jan. 1 109-1 149-2 136-1 58.49 103-2 143-5 138-3 60.80 
Feb. 1 105-8 148-8 140-0 60.15 103-6 148-2 142-2 62.53 
Mar. 1 105-6 150+3 141-7 60.86 105-7 152-5 143-5 63.11 
Apr. 1 105-7 150-0 141-2 60.68 106-5 154-2 143-9 63.28 
May 1 107-4 153-1 141-9 60.96 107-3 156-6 145-1 63.81 
June 1 111-7 158-8 141-4 60.76 109-3 158-9 144-5 63.54 
July 1 115-3 164-1 141-7 60,87 111-6 161-5 143-9 63.28 
Aug. 1 116-0 165-8 142-2 61.09 111-5 161-2 143-7 63.20 


1 Tncludes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Iinance, 


insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 
ational service), 
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TABLE C-2.-AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (D.B.S.) 


Employment Average Weekly Wages und 
. Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area —---—- -----— -- ——— — 
Aug. 1 | July 1, | Aug. 1 | Aug. 1 July 1 Avg. 1 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
(a) Provinces 
Newfoundland.. MARAE BA EE Be Pen 143-5 138-4 139-1 55.50 55.53 54.77 
Prince Edward Island... .. eee hh 4 i Se 119-3 118-2 119-4 45.09 45.33 44.27 
Nova Scotia. . ¥, oe Bc IS Be een Pa ee 98-6 98-6 100-2 51.52 50.96 49.81 
Bieestraneride re Pe)... 2... 2c: sssee oiccc ee 106-9 104-7 101-0 51.12 50.65 49.63 
— are SRNTEUIS  didiuhe MEN an o's.-d + wep pes ote ale cece 114-8 114-2 110-9 58.42 57.92 56.55 
MMP UBED ane WES VV Soy orien cw as ses nRvasesncvssescss 115-4 115-7 111-3 63.43 63.48 61.53 
Manitoba..... Oo SAR SS Rs oo ree 108-4 107-4 108-5 58.89 58.44 57.02 
en ee eo eee ee 125-8 122-7 127-7 58.97 58.41 57.03 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories) iiBas 142-6 138-1 137-0 62.43 62.26 60.17 
British Columbia (including Yukon). a een ss 117-6 115-1 112-0 66.91 66.51 64.79 
OO Oo Cr 4 PERE 116-0 115-3 112-3 61.09 60.87 59.17 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 
CO ESE a Re OR ere a ee 122-6 120-6 121-0 45.67 45.43 43.53 
Sydney. 87-0 91-9 92-6 61.77 61.15 61.34 
SG Pika Se ge cae aa RA. Pty ek al yh © Sere 111-3 109-8 112-9 51.76 50.25 47.81 
TSS fe, an BE att ee, 97-8 97-8 97-6 48.54 47.72 46.70 
bn See ae ee A A Oe Ss 110-3 108-9 114-1 51.36 50.38 48.36 
PS Sn he, Se eS ee Af PSP 101-4 101-9 99-6 49.58 48.57 47.80 
PREPS UIREW ENO TE cae. rae ya ev BR Bo, 109-3 109-6 110-0 58.59 58.56 55.65 
DPA TNOMUWEIG. scc5.cc5 ccs cuss gs ase ae Pitot ha OS 73-6 74-4 67-7 51.65 52.03 51.33 
PSOE. UES CEN Ga 5.5h<. a des oe vedas ewase 113-7 114-2 110-5 59.61 59.33 57.50 
Re EME SE EE yo icc be Sdn cp utes smeennie 116-1 115-7 112-6 56.45 56.25 55.23 
RNMIRPIOININTE TES ek chen ie vnc Se casa axcdag cacvaass 96-4 96-4 96-2 63.05 63.99 61.64 
ST ee eS ee a eae . eh ke 159-7 162-3 133-3 66.38 67.11 64.45 
St IRMPOMNMMIIIOR 05 Re Re ve ods ce acre ex tayesmncesns - 126-1 124-7 145-3 67.32 67.59 67.15 
St. Catharines ; 117-6 117-8 109-1 71,18 70.48 67.21 
OT a Bee be, -N 120-6 121-6 119-3 64.58 64.92 62.98 
| Hamilton. . roby Eee 107-5 107-4 103-1 65.75 65.69 63.22 
Brantford 83-6 84-9 80-9 59.70 59.69 58.76 
SMS Sms ORO cS \wic ivdk wats ccueeeenaeee’ 99-7 99-4 99-0 54.75 55.46 54.22 
. Kitchener 105-2 105-1 102-6 59.01 59.72 57.22 
Te EM eee ore ah cick bass od nares oa hee Snnpepes.s 135-0 132-9 137-1 74.40 74.51 72.63 
. “ee eB. ©. BEB Ee eee ee ee 114-7 115-2 109-1 58.63 58.97 55.96 
. OE ar ee nee a a 125-7 123-1 123-7 77.74 75.97 75.25 
PST SORORITY COW oe oF be vin clan cds eninganbaaoes 03 106-4 110-5 89-5 67.90 67.11 67.64 
RIO FE See ee. ta, Saas an ganna ann 121-4 121-0 102-4 66.79 71.28 70.60 
ew lier e., APEDUT: oo ool sees cones es eees neeees 113-7 111-8 112-5 63.30 63.14 61.21 
eee ©, 5 SE Boas sean bees meres 106-0 105-7 105-4 56.28 56.00 54.23 
Se eT ihe Ss, bce News sc cdvacmnr cess 119-0 118-2 127-5 56.08 55.86 55.56 
; UMMM ETS Mec bo ocak co's, Sie iaaaie en a'sidcdes proves 124-4 122-0 129-5 55.21 55.24 52.68 
TURES. 2 Ape Esc IRS ae ab ae a eee 165-3 161-8 150-0 61.64 61.41 57.88 
RORERAES RT ees cc phe be els.s eee geperoisisie 152-0 145-9 140-1 59.76 59.74 58.70 
WARES EMME SEES Cee Sie hice escpas acs gems tae vee 110-8 109-5 104-6 63.85 64.13 62.17 
: PRT Et A Sy pale Swabenc nesses comes tees 118-2 117-0 112-8 59.89 60.12 58.35 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, (D.B.S.) 


Average Weekly Wages and 


Employment Index Numbers Galaricns ant pliers 


Industr a 
. Aug. 1 July 1 Aug. 1 | Aug. 1 July 1 Aug. 1 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
1, 110) 11) sen cee aes CORN Ore ARMAS SANS” canine 116-5 115-5 113-6 73.32 72.83 70.03 
Motal mining. tes ce bosmcdte wrest hana nem oer as 120-7 119-2 115-2 76.34 76.04 73.59 
(SOld ars caesar ao aaa oa 82-6 83-0 84-2 68.77 68.89 67.26 
O}Her RIStaL. «5 nies ee cen eaaieee anes coe 156-3 153-1 144-3 80.07 79.66 77.04 
LLY | a SME ee AR Ri FTA a SS A ee cay 101-8 101-6 101-8 70.94 70.89 67.08 
a Ra i ey Sere rin Rye) ee Oe Se 66-4 68-2 75-3 58.01 59.28 58.07 
Oil and iatival PA8os iy. ccs savdee cvs arene ee cen 218-8 212-0 189-8 83.91 83.21 78.94 
Won-mctal os. 4. ct hie eee ot eine teehee. sae 143-0 141-7 142-5 67.01 64.86 63.51 
TUR ATAU TA CUREFAING |. iy ees oats os 4 eis.ate etm orere nls ass aie sia 111-5 111-6 108-0 63.20 63.28 61.07 
GOG SRG DOVETATOS 25 caine & OMe Wea 'a Oye ened 114-3 113-7 112-9 55.92 56.29 53.51 
Mant uroHibts act see sc Cale ote area eee een 124-0 121-9 118-0 66.01 66.91 63.10 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables... .. 120-5 124-5 130-7 44.00 45.79 40.74 
Gran mnll prodiuote: vcs ak deide ce oodesmeneenes’ 106-8 107-6 105-1 61.44 60.19 60.47 
Bread and other bakery products. .............. 109-6 109-2 102-9 53.81 54.33 52.69 
Biscutcs ang Crackers vac.) coc es cade be ete ieee 99-7 101-7 98-6 47.40 47.48 44.02 
Distillediand malt liquors i..0sstses.c<anseoman eas 110-8 108-3 108-6 72.35 72.92 68.64 
Tobacco and tobacco products. ..........e..eeeee- 78-3 80-3 77-1 63.06 65.37 61.38 
PER DDELIDTOG URES. ih ck is ocev ee cay veh no omulere ene 110-8 109-7 101-7 63.04 65.36 62.45 
PeAbh er peaUcts | ore cade od od vice ene 6,9 aa SOR 84-4 84-0 87-2 43.51 43.20 41.77 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..............--> 87-1 86-6 90-6 41.80 40.68 40.06 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 84-9 85-6 78-8 50.90 51.95 49.24 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 88-6 86-8 79-8 47.11 49.41 45.30 
WV GOL GR BOOS cnaicm aia wins nace nee eet crews Re Takes 71-5 70-7 65-2 49.47 50.08 49.41 
Synthetic textiles and silk...................4.- 88-1 87-6 81-3 58.04 57.40 55.24 
Clothing (textile:and fut)... . <c..cacksccnceeseeeers 88-2 89-6 88-1 40.86 40.04 40.28 
Ben's Ghobhing Ie os cee Smal almanain ls sig pepe 93-4 96-0 92-6 39.53 38.97 38.13 
Women's Clothing... ote ..< 2.5, cciins sevwantemeeie x 85-1 87-4 88-8 41.24 39.63 41.80 
RNID, srCord el en la sc, Pacarais onic rate ernst ae cre 79-0 77:3 77-7 41.89 41.22 41.63 
Wood products...... ec ews Ooh CIE clos Oe Ae Ae 113-6 112-9 107-8 56.30 55.44 54.56 
Saw and PIRI G, WAG ee oss cs emitters ie ees se 120-6 119-5 114-0 58.01 57.12 56.53 
ME TET her <A wince gist v boa Se wrap fo Ss a 105-2 104-9 100-0 53.65 52.73 51.55 
Otheriwood producta.cc. «st nae. Pome. - 97-1 97-5 93-6 51.87 51.40 49.51 
SET DTOCUMGUA 5 et ees cao ntese tarts olan EeeceteuetG 122-4 121-3 119-3 76.24 75.07 72.55 
Pulp and paper Mille ss ne... coe var oon eee 127-0 125-3 124-0 81.64 80.29 77.66 
Other DADGDPTOCUEtS aco cnc pak wees wade ener e aie 111-3 111-6 107-8 61.22 60.77 58.21 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 111-2 112-2 110-3 67.96 68.47 65.32 
Tron‘and steel products..0...3..fscerra len pencueres 102-9 102-7 99-9 70.08 70.51 67.69 
Agricultural implements... Js deus oo eee ee 63-9 62-3 71-5 67.99 69.10 68.29 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 126-2 130-9 123-8 71.90 73.27 72.59 
ard warp anhd'tools, ..;...:.-2cede ste pheeee et 2 102-3 102-6 97-3 65.68 66.21 63.04 
98-9 90-8 95-9 61.06 61.99 58.28 
95-7 94-9 88-2 70.64 69.67 67.38 
107-8 108-1 108-6 68.08 68.72 66.41 
112-0 112-5 94-3 75.37 76.20 73.48 
110-5 109-3 109-2 69.71 69.56 65.97 
136-2 137-8 130°3 69.20 69.78 68.28 
325-9 331-9 345-3 73.57 74.41 73.75 
138-3 140-2 101-1 rfl it 72.29 72.52 
123-7 126-3 94-4 69.24 70.67 67.08 
82-8 81-9 94-4 63.38 63.48 ' 63.56 
136-0 138-5 152-1 66.24 65.95 63.17 
127-1 126-2 118-9 72.80 72.71 69.58 
129-1 128-6 120-2 67.54 67.79 66.64 
105-1 106-9 102-6 70.35 69.73 65.46 
153-5 151-0 138-9 78.65 78.40 75.49 
133-7 135-0 127-5 68.05 68.84 66.18 
130-5 126-7 120-6 66.95 66.40 64.18 
113-9 111-4 107-8 62.59 63.00 60.85 
134-3 130-3 121-4 64.13 63.69 60.89 
130-2 127-7 125-1 90.40 89.54 85.11 
121-7 121-3 121-6 70.12 70.02 67.51 | 
108-2 111-4 105-6 65.18 64.20 61.90 
128-3 128-5 119-1 77.62 77.60 75.34 j 
100-7 102-3 102-6 54,22 54.78 53.23 
130-9| 125-8| 125-4] 62.05| 61.36 61.81 
131-5 125-9 127-3 66.77 65.76 67.00 
133-1 127-0 116-5 65.83 64.68 63.23 
124-5 121-2 144-9 71.16 70.72 77.27 
129-9 125-6 122-3 54.40 54.29 53.31 
ari adsl Uie ruta) ocala, eta 121-1 118-6 118-9 40.20 40.28 38.49 
POAT ER ee Se 118-1 115-5 118-0 34.45 34.65 33.21 
107-5 108-3 105-4 37.53 38.14 36.71 
SNE sn 0/5 SeT5) 09 ai al cic be a 116-0 115-3 112-3 61.09 60.87 59.17 ; 
a { 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They 
relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to 
Salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


3553555555888 eee ==: 


Average Hours Worked 


Average Hourly Earnings 


(in cents) 
ce Aug. 1, | July 1, | Aug. 1, | Aug. 1, |) July 1, | Aug. 1, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
BRS WNICUIBD orecdes veceecs ose scccses ASE RIT CO OPE 42-4 43-6 42-1 135-0 132-9 133-3 
EMEA PE e IS EG ail ea eV sci nd ered wens cs cigeesvees 42-1 41-5 41-4 124-7 126-6 120-5 
SUE ATOLT IEMA TONS ener s dds tldcass cs scsbceceagesees 42-3 42-4 42-6 126-7 127-1 122-3 
0 OE Ee 42-1 41-6 41-7 130-3 131-0 127-7 
TPM Te PREG A oeyee  Ubvsc rcs tccetadvactviies 40-3 40-7 40-3 152-8 152-2 148-5 
PLM ME MEMO PVE COU Poe ees aa. lis eckesssniccavecesdes 40-3 40-4 40-3 138-4 137-7 125-4 
OE tay eS na 41-4 41-3 40-5 151-1 150-5 145-1 
eS ce OSE EEE EEE eee | 30-8 40-7 39-9} 150-4] 152-5 144-5 
emmetes Mier ta), PP GLGs Losec ec dec ccey eecesseensa ese. 38-6 38-4 38-2] 173-5 | 172-5 167-8 
6} Tislodes Yukoo Tetrterys 
Nor: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (D.B.S.). 
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TABLE C-5._HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest’ figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Average | Hourly | Average Weekly 
ee Earnings Wages 
ndustry aaa es = a 
Aug. 1)July 1jAug. 1/Aug. 1|July 1)Aug. 1/Aug. 1|July 1)Aug. 1 
1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 
| ——— 
no. | no. | no. | ects. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
Mtge. NR avrg cs oo oe Dantes he fe sake RAN oe 0S nS 43-4| 43-4] 42-8] 160-6] 159-9] 155-8] 69. ' 
Metal PATA eee ee ne wet AR ttre Reh eee 44-4) 44-4] 44-0] 164-5} 164-6) 160-0 F : . 
Cola ek vc so EC ek niln cuthn EaLP OR MEE Ue Samibaleen tapas 46-1] 46-3) 45-6] 139-5] 139-8] 138-4) 64. 5 3. 
Other metal.............. ese seer ee eee eee eeere rset eees cress 43-5| 43-3) 43-1) 178-2) 178-7] 173-0) 77. ‘ ‘ 
Waals tnt sock beeen. a ee ae aes ey SRR otha hod Sere - 40-5) 41-1) 39-9) 156-1) 154-3} 152-3 : 7 a 
pee eae ee ee ee ne ee he SP ee rr ht ae vit 38-7 a 147-0) 146-5] 56. : “ 
hl ARE NATULAL PAN cs 54 a.s caw Uv ow re aavemen Vaasa «perma 45-7 4-8! 43-4] 172-5} 170-3] 168-1 ¥ : : 
Non-metal et cin Urabe debtclasahs sci tein ete 2 hdc pita tec sb ERROR Dr 44-5] 43-3] 43-7] 151-8) 149-7) 144-8 5 . 4 
Manufacturing. ........+...+eeecee cee e eee eereetenen erences ..| 40-8} 40-9} 40-7] 145-0) 145-0} 140-9 M ~ a 
iG Aid HOVOLARGS cco eiaie ccecebe sake oelbios clean peda s _| 41-4] 42-1] 41-1] 124-2] 123-0) 119-0 ; : Fs 
Meat products... ose i142. Pete cere Pad Se 40-6} 41-6} 40-3) 152-4) 153-0) 147-1 5 : 5 
ee hie Te fruits and vegetables................ 38-9} 42-4) 38-9] 98-0] 97-4] 94-4 3 ! i 
PLAIN! NIL PPOGUOEH doer. ss te-aieciale minieless/a(n, Sates olererad ¥, Opens toes 43-0] 41-3) “42-3] 139-6) 139-4) 138-6 5 ; 2 
Bread and other bakery productas.. ...0seclesiens ove nea en 44-3] 44-3] 44-4! 110-2] 109-6} 106-0 ’ z 
Distilled ang wale. UAUOrs cc. as s.so so hee ta ns cea eebiaceta e 41-2} 40-8] 40-0) 163-8] 164-8) 157-6 ¢ . 4 
ae be Sanoe DPPOCUCH 2: Faia nis sce ane siden tae se sea 40-4] 42-6] 40-6] 147-2) 148-2] 142-7) 59. : ; 
BUST POMC | <5 s<ccarsie.d casi cams «5 slerhinb.rcs o> Newent 40-1} 41-6} 40-8] 147-7) 149-5) 145-5 t ‘ . 
Eenchernroducis. cco cee a5 cas ap owes atc ccueie ena ae onsee as 39-6| 38-8} 38-8] 101-5] 102-6} 99-3 : “ ~ 
Boots and shoes (except: rubber). ......secceecrversseccesers 39-4| 37-7| 38-7] 97-7] 98-6) 95-8 n ‘. 
Textile products (except. clothing)..........sccreercsecccssens 41-6] 42-1) 40-7] 111-6] 113-0} 108-9 . ‘ ‘ 
bho vartiand broad waver £OOdB. .o ic acen chbacasiemcse 39-5} 40-8] 37-3] 111-5) 113-9] 110-1 ‘ x 4 
Gallen @GOds oon: ovslenas cesar tecvaci ys ae ve wemwas o> 24-5 heme 43-2) 43-5] 43-5] 104-2} 104-9] 104-0} 45. : . 
Synthetio tertiles au Biles «oe se wocenten shoe caver ee mesys 44-2} 43-4] 44-1) 119-3) 119-4) 112- 
1 : 8| 52. : . 
Gigrhing Neckar atiel Bear Jie. oeces va rene ues e ree seme center eee 37-2| 35-8] 36-3} 98-0| 98-0) 98-7 . i r 
Men's clothing. ..:..........00+ssseeeeeeeeeee eerste ee cee eees 36-3} 35-5) 35-6] 96-8] 97-0} 96-7 3 . ‘ 
Worten's Clothing. c.0. 0. cece ecescee tenes sees teccetisees teens 35-2| 33-3) 35-2) 104-0} 102-3) 105-5) 36. : . 
| ee, Bria lettre Pintetainiglaialateocctuins> SIRES UL ah RTE ea oy 37-6} 38-0] 96-8} 97-6) 98-0} 37. - ; 
juts sa a aa aig cee = An oie fn ns) oteh Sere eee wae -2| 41-8} 41-9) 128-5} 127-8) 125-3 : : P 
adel Gna Planing MIMS. s. .7 es oasis > scram veriee wee eer acces 41-6) 41-3) 41-5} 185-5) 134-3] 132-3) 56. : i 
aes SL LOne gee adem coat Sia oe: te 42-3] 117-7| 117-9] 114-2] 50. : . 
Ralidthe Pag rice tains coi g BSC ee ee cee eee ‘1 3-6| 43-0] 111-4] 111-5) 108-6 4 i a 
— PLO GUOGS a eacinssia's oRiel oinia hale vv ale die vw ain Fle MOHD ele ant 43-0| 42-5] 43-0) 168-4) 166-9} 160-9) 72. 98 ; 
ae ANC Paper Ws we... oe Cask ee dno eeniaees Se ee 43-3] 42-6] 43-3] 179-4} 178-3] 171-1 ; ; : 
x DENSE PADED DTOCUOES berg ais.e seine na sirinie ys « <i visin tala eae 42-3] 42-3} 42-0] 133-5) 132-1] 127-8] 56. : ; 
rinting, publishing and allied industries...................... 39-8] 40-4) 39-8! 171-7| 172-3) 165-7 : - . 
Tron BOG LOBE PYOUUOTE Nas vis 2 © ain miosis vivin cd enre-a wv) e ee bys pata eta ae 41-1| 41-6] 41-1] 163-2) 163-3) 157-7 ; § ‘ 
A SNICULGUTAl TIDLAMNEN EB « « as0's 4 5)a nis up's. dnlhrale(s/p\5 oy sedate Pelee 38-8| 39-3] 40-2) 166-7| 167-8) 164-2 : : : 
3 parhacee ond ee BtGel Us hiss hes ke PAR 39-7| 40-8] 40-8] 163-6) 166-5) 164-7 ] f a 
BUG WAT BUC GOODIE J Namie once <ecceraltiss kel sieinn os eos ivieee mee 41-8} 42-1] 40-8} 149-3} 149-1) 145-1 d 3 
ae orden 2 BPBMBNCES © Fas ecu aeiacc dea co one rhe oo 39-9) 142-7 = 138-9 4 J . 
astings.......... A eisttte wt eats Sivisle es Nea Sela wea Te ee : 1-9] 41-9] 161-7) 160-2) 156-7 : : 2 
se aud Megat a a SE ECP EL Price Pesan he re re 41-3] 155-5| 156-1) 152-6) 64. F : 
NEE a a Uae Sus. nd ee Ble ee 0-5] 41-2} 41-1] 178-9] 179-1] 171-2) 72. P ; 
re Webal produsts |. cv eee es ae sola as slate isin eee 42-0] 42-4) 41-2] 159-6] 158-5) 153-7] 67. 4 F 
Peaches eayoeeys AS TE, Sr oS Loe 39-1} 89-4] 40-0] 166-9] 167-0) 162-0) 65. F ‘ 
1 PATS: oe alarerin w-s.a. Gis lesp Ka-alsine’s ie aeons Site near ae 40-2) 40-5] 41-1] 170-8] 172-1) 171-0) 68. ; * 
shee Vahiclesecmmstts secs ws eer Oe Rr none 5 8. 36-5) 36-5) 39-1) 179-9) 180-1) 170-1 ‘ F , 
otor vehicle parts and accessories. ..............seeeeeeees 39-6| 40-5) 38-7] 166-7| 166-1) 160-7 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................-..-.-. 38-9| 39-2) 39-6] 159-8) 159-1] 158-8) 62. ; 
4 Shipbuilding-and repainmg, 05.0 uss «oon eds cis os ccm e 41-7; 41-4] 41-3] 157-6] 157-4] 150-7| 65. f : 
Non-ferrous metal Products... 2... ese s ste eceeeceseetee 41-2| 41-4] 40-8] 166-8] 166-0| 160-0| 68. d 
INUMA Prodgucts,., sc ss paeaentteb ees uses One : : : : +6] 145- i : ‘ 
Brass and Sopper producti, spicn™.s sh. «isc eous Seen ee 12.3 ro 40.9 156.4 165-4 150.6 é : F 
Smelting and refining............... ; A. Bhe3 ca o : fe be va : : F : 
“Electrical spparatas and supplies.2;....2. 0. “| 40-6] 40-8] 39-9] 151-6] 152-5] 151-7| 61.55| 62.22] 60. 
He. 1 ; : ..| 40-6] 40-8} 39-9] 151-6) 152-5] 151-7) 61. ; 
“cy avy electrical machinery and equipment. ..| 40-4) 40-8] 40-1) 164-6) 166-6) 167-3 
(Shea areas PROGUGtE eh re ee ..| 44-1] 44-0] 43-5) 145-9) 145-1] 142-0 : ’ : 
Fy Oe ere ar oo ne ae ; ‘ 4 ‘ i ; ‘ , 3 
Glass and glass products............ * roe — bi ae — ye : ‘ 5 
Deets ot ..| 42-1] 42-6) 41-5) 143-9} 144-0) 139-1 F ‘ 
eek Spee try and coal... 41-3) 40-0] 41-9] 196-0] 197-9] 188-1 
ealiprod usta ship, tes wy ced Merete xe : ‘ é : ‘ ¢ : , ‘ 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations a . 4 ie as ee bette ee ‘ 4 : 
‘aids: alle ceutical preparations............+..++. 0-8] 41-3} 40-7] 128-8} 123-7] 119-8] 50. d 2 
ai s, alkalis and salts. . (aay ant 3.0 ays el a ginieve armor ee 41-5} 42-5) 41-8] 173-6] 171-6] 168-4 
Spee nee manufacturing industries. Sr 5") go.} 40-7] 40-7| 118-4] 119-8] 116-1] 47.60] 48. f 
ss tat eae a EEE oe 40-9) 41-0} 40-9] 155-6) 155-7] 151-5] 63. A 
saab east tc teceseebeaceteeestensceeeeneeenensagen 40-7} 40-7} 40-4] 133-8} 133-6} 129-9] 54. 5 5 
Buildings and Sinidiarag i ee oe 41-3} 40-6] 42-0} 148-0] 147-6] 145-4) 61. i F 
Hich ial planes b APR RES 40-9] 39-8] 42-0] 160-2) 159-5) 156-9] 65. é 90 
Bie nwaye, bridges and streets..............s-seeeeeenracers 42-2| 42-2] 42-1] 123-7] 124-4] 121-4) 52. 
sate - “ate Fea aaah gl wdiplel ha, Uc ee 44-8] 45-1] 44-5] 145-2} 145-3) 142-38 . * , 
Hotels and restaurants.............. Oe re ne a ie pd 79.9 : i 5 | 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............... R yeaa 40.2| 40-4} 40-0 81-8 82-5 79-1| 32. ; : | 
eae A P : 
ee 
*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


: Index Numbers (Av. 1949=100) 
: ee Average Average « et 
Period Read Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer ee we 
per Week Earnings Earnings Weekly Price Weekly 
c Earnings Index Parninas 
. cts. : $ 
Monthly Average 1949.................. 42-3 98-6 | 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1950.................. 42-3 103-6 43.82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
Monthly Average 1951.................. 41-8 116-8 48.82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
Monthly Average 1952.................. 41-5 129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
Monthly Average 1953.................. 41-3 135-8 56.09 134-5 115-5 116-5 
Monthly Average 1954.................. 40-6 140-8 57.16 137-0 116-2 117-9 
Week Preceding: 
July 40-5 141-6 57.35 137-5 116-2 118-3 
August 40-7 140-9 57.35 137-5 117-0 117-5 
September 40-9 139-5 57.06 136-8 116-8 117-1 
October 41-3 139-7 7.70 138-3 116-8 118-4 
November 41-3 140-5 58.03 139-1 116-8 119-1 
December 41-2 141-2 58.17 139-5 116-6 119-6 
January 41-1* 142-8 58 .69* 140-7 116-4 120-9 
February 41-0 142-7 58.51 140-3 116-3 120-6 
March 41-2 143-5 59.12 141-7 116-0 122-2 
April 41-1 144-3 59.31 142-2 116-1 122-5 
ay 41-2 145-4 59.90 143-6 116-4 123-4 
June 41-0 145-5 59.66 143-0 115-9 123-4 
July 40-9 145-1 59.35 142-3 116-0 122-7 


Note: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
Weekly earnings index. (Average 1949=100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1955 are 39-3 and $56.12. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


(“D” Tables this month had not been received before press time.) 


= 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated Month of August 1955 
ig ops rn : 
er Week moun 
Province Receiving ae Number of Days. of 
Benefit* inhonn Benefit Paid (Disability; Benefit 
(in Benefit Days in Brackets) Paid.) & 
thousands) $ 
Naewioundland <-vetcscscsaenoweire tse edemeney isheene 2-5 924 62,763 (641) 210, 432 
Prime Hd ward Island ©. loses volte tes << plea ieee <rera'a ae 5-5 229 13,347 (99) 36,565 
Marre. BaOtincs, wcics shade aeeres des ce aan tee tke nee 6-8 3,018 170,428 (4,051) 546,376 
ANG Gr SST UMS WIGK. Chas s-a5 cit nied opts mite) Male ota skates 4-4 1,820 107,195 (2,151) 331,421 
RINGO: sc cscetle ais Chm pecan deieke in aye emiels eee arse eile ees 36-4 18, 582 980, 387 (28,111) 2,860, 488 
iritiario bay cepts dae 5 take ae a w tivo tro meen deta cies Chee Taare 38-2 25,984 | 1,023,147 (23,451) 3,085, 168 
ManttOb ein mat Seite Scnewlcx coe shares spe peat nian ye we 5-1 2,468 134,066 (8, 851) 388, 862 
PERERUORE Wil s stats oem Sonate pees 4a << seen to art vais 2:3 930 61,370 (1,427) 180,012 
PU UA Tos sc liti de wetncc sOe tid bareemeranis 3b « Steen wate, Aiea 5-1 2,746 112,738 (2, 832) 351, 810 
British) Colniniawi sc. scs.ccecsvnea cs os eswnds ee gameesd 9-3 4,685 241, 460 (7,524) 736,184 
‘Total; Canada, August, 1965.0. o<.<cc osc. cs0veesee-e 110-6 61,386 | 2,906,901 (74, 138) 8,727,318 
Total, Cannda, July, 1055... vwasinscbewce ves cnevah: 132-4 49,990 | 2,960,905 (73, 968) 8,947,552 
Total, Canada, August, 1954. .......ceccessscceees 153 - 2+ 77,150 | 3,921,598 (75, 467) 12,066,717 


* As a result of postal claimants, who form one-fifth to one-third of all claimants, being put on a bi-weekly basis, the 
pattern of weekly and bi-weekly payments has become irregular. To provide an estimate of the number of beneficiaries 
under the changed system, it was decided to get the average weekly number for the month. 

+ Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2._ORDINARY CLAIMANTS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER 
AT AUGUST 31, 1955, BY DURATION ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, 
INCLUDING DISABILITY CASES*» 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


‘ Days Continuously on the Register Aug. 31 

Province and Sex 75g” 
6 and 121 and 

Total ee 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 73-96 | 97-120 oer Total 
Newfoundland............... 8,182 596 340 356 599 412 301 223 355} 3, 256 
DIAIGi sacs cee eadcona ts 2,878 540 311 330 552 383 275 189 298 3,030 
304 56 29 26 47 29 26 34 57 226 
564 90 42 71 102 73 61 41 84 641 
394 60 28 53 76 51 38 30 58 457 
170 30 14 18 26 22 23 11 26 184 


7,279) 1,552 554 830} 1,558 841 557 366} 1,021) 8,137 
5,915) 1, 281 436 676} 1,300 686 437 284 785} 6,952 
1,364 271 118 154 228) 155 120 82 236) 1,185 


5,355) 1,032 537 568) 1,051 702 488 340 637) 7,514 
4,098 803 424 444 814 548 378 253 434) 5,995 


1,257 229 113 124 237 154 110 87 203] 1,519 
Quebec............ ..| 42,067] 8,816] 3,830] - 4,918} 6,723] 4,727] 3,603] 2,648] 6,802) 57,016 
Male See ..| 26,927] 6,819] 2,582] 3,238] 4,156] 2,679] 2,107] 1,594) 4,252) 40,467 
emale...... ..| 15,140} 2,497] 1,248) 1,680] 2,567] 2,048} 1,496] 1,054) 2,550) 16,549 
Ontario Tene 47,490} 9,399) 3,976] 5,692) 8,306] 4,734] 3,707] 3,085] 8,591] 82,456 
eg 29,973] 6,173} 2,489] 3,868] 5,545! 2,684/ 2,090) 1,769] 5,355) 62,633 
emale. . 17,517| 3,226] 1,487] 1,824/ 2,761] 2,050] 1,617} 1,316] 3,236] 19,823 
aeaers: “ 5,613] 1,269 490 633] 842 521 388 293] 1,177] 6,549 
Male. Sil Bel? 690 273 327 453 276 221 163 764, 3,805 
SIHALO NIA heuer Be ot 2,446 579 217 306 389 245 167 130 413} 2,744 
epee Peete scene’ ai 2,484 384 229 277 380 216 187 158 653] 2,296 
ae raeh 1) M87 192 119 153 203 117 100 97 456| 1,395 
i a ees op 1,047 192 110 124 177 99 87 61 197 901 
Alberta Pee tai <a 3,986 865 312 447 589 400 331 271 771| 6,718 
an 2,469 526 185 264 326 211 211 175 571| 4,740 
Ble... ee 1,517 339 127 183 263 189 120 96 200} 1,978 
nis Oe RRTTRA: 11,736] °3,061 868] 1,270] 1,786] 1,139 885 668] 2,059] 16,675 
Malo. oe-2seeeeeeeecees 7,579| 2,279 605 762 972 665 492 451] 1,353} 12,015 
Ae oe Oe ae 4,157 782 263 508 814 474 393 217 706| 4,660 
129,756) 27,064) 11,178] 15,062] 21,936] 13,765] 10,508] 8,093] 22,150] 191,258 
84,837) 18,863] 7,452] 10,115] 14,427] 8,300] 6,349] 5,005] 14,326] 141,489 


bic: 8,201} 3,726] 4,947] 7,509) 5,465) 4,159 3,088] 7,824| 49,769 


* Disability cases: August 31, 1955: 2.436 (1,580 males 856 females) August 31, 1954: 2,667 (1,860 males 807 females) 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
AUGUST 1955 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


° Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending at end of month) 


Province Total | Entitled | » Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to o m8 S Pending 

of Benefit Bonet 
Newfoundland See ein sents sitaainn piace 1, 243 837 406 1,255 832 423 473 
Prince Edward Island..................0. 269 171 98 263 193 70 80 
LUE POE aie icra 0: V8 ded nd m évsace a dS 4,179 2,150 2,029 3,985 2,948 1,037 1,099 
MP TOUS eraser tees ess vccscscbecies 2,892 1,619 1,273 2,795 1,931 864 712 
LURDOG Mate ietiiien sia deals eee Koved oRey 24,447 14,336 10,111 26, 685 19,001 7,684 5, 864 
rT COP A ae 39,270 21,744 17,526 42,201 33,218 8,983 8,397 
Le te a ere a ee 3,352 2,039 1,313 3,374 2,501 874 544 
PIMMMOUOUOWEI pci oes cou dcccced sv vceebedss 1,207 743 464 1,309 953 356 205 
MOU Sey Wards ass 64 oA VVG 50-0 0 019 ee 3,640 1,599 2,041 3,796 2,982 814 498 
SPREE CISTI cian sy a dcrecos cdée'sene ees 8,128 4,045 4,083 7,785 5,905 1, 880 1,840 
Total Canada, August 1955........... 88,627* 49, 283 39,344 93, 448t 70,464 22,984 19,712 
Total Canada, July 1955.............. 81,578 46,139 35,439 80, 583 59,117 21, 466 24,533 
Total Canada, August 1954........... 112, 659 59,059 53, 600 113, 805 91,406 22,399 26,205 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 16,522. ; 
t In addition, 16,750 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 978 were special requests not granted, and 867 were 
appeals by claimants. There were 2,038 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


a 
— ees 


Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimante* 
RAMEE ER EE RS CoP Wyle. cielo. Atte tet «lente ode oe dears es tet 3,225,000 | 3,025,500 199,500 
tha ge el aaa So a GT SR ORE Baar ooo | 3.048, 10>.| 188,900 
Ste tee eM od sacra dar nticothe Posts epi teg evict awe Nae re Nafite 3,250,000 | 3,058,700 191,300 
RRS ey ES ES ca at Acad He doen Whee abe 3,257,000 | 3,069,300 187,700 
PORE RE Ne Ie ec cca ts pen. c.ncelun nities Salen Sere WARM C RED Ss 3,249,000 | 3,039,900 209, 100 
ae RN NL REE TOE OR he Ss nwanaswae dens 3,310,000 | 3,035,500 274; 500 
s 

Ree eer ire Ea As re SARS IEA. Debates acaneee meets 3,393,000 | 2,961,200 431, 800+ 
LS cee i aOR eC A RRR A 3 oe doo | gises' abo | s48°400r 
TU Tie secs, oe RRR Cpe ae RG IE Se SR Ie ie 3,435,000 | 2,856,400 578. 600+ 
fee eS eee oe eee i ee ed Sree or Sees 3/ 427,000 | 2,863,700 563, 300+ 

OM RES. 0 IE ai bo BNET eis cing Moen sect da ghdes es daGok 3,224,000 | 2,905,500 318, 500 

Ie a teh oe 15s os ArdidceansPoddhascaerest 3,222,000 | 3,012,300 209,700 
hae 3,268,000 | 3,110,900 157, 100 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month. 
+ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


F—Prices 


(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 
—— , F Household | Commod- 
Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation | ities and 
Services 
LU4O— V GSEe 2 2s fhe es 0ydte aw ae hese owned § 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
WOSO— Keates riick uns « tee naed doen ts 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
LOI V CBr sc 0c-s lech umiclec mola epmers 4 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
TORI Orit. cs ssid ten casieinaeen as 116-5 116-8 120-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 
Nong may Gar ores ce ee cay aay tae oe ne 115-5 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 
1Obe—Anpusht ap) .0-5 Sete oaneed eae ees.s 117-0 114-4 127-0 109-6 117-2 117-7 
Bantemben, Jeers tema ds deve reece 116-8 113-8 127-2 109-5 117-2 117-6 
Oetober.:5 pe cnn eae eat 116-8 113-8 127-4 108-4 117-3 
INO VOMLDGE..c sewkiccls bens aa meee 116-8 113-4 127-9 108-2 117-2 118-2 
DGebm ber: tee etc see tees Cees 116-6 112-6 128-2 108-1 117-1 118-2 
1965—January..vcsveciacoesceseiwometier 116-4 112-1 128-4 108-1 117-1 118-2 
Wabraary saersat reece orien oe 116-3 111-5 128-5 108-1 117-1 118-3 
Manabi g te oc dierent: oa Snecenetios 116-0 110-7 128-6 108-0 117-0 118-3 
ADVIL. So oas sand teathe ce saeco cies oe 116-1 111-0 128-7 107-9 116-9 118-2 
Mayes Execs heh ee eins reer 116-4 112-3 128-8 107-9 116-4 118-3 
CTS eee a a See ee 115-9 111-0 129-2 107-8 116-1 117-8 
DO as es we SS a oie atte 116-0 111-5 129-6 107-8 115-8 117-7 
ABS. Gods coe Ee ce Ae tas 116-4 112-4 129-8 107-8 115-8 118-0 
Bentem ber: sss feet i eew eee 116-8 113-7 130-0 107-8 115-9 117-9 
Ootoberr...5< seeaewe pee te eee 116-9 113-5 130-2 107-8 116-1 118-1 


TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1955 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Peary 

pas ing |Household| ~Giiee.” ! 
Sept. Ist, | Aug. Ist, | Sept. Ist, Food Shatter.) Ceiee Operation ir 
1954 1955 1955 Services | 

0) St. John’s, Nfld............ 103-4 105-8 105-1 102-8 109-7 100-6 102-7 110-1 
BAR woes eon tact 114-8 115-1 115-2 107-6 124-6 114-5 118-9 119-1 ‘ 
Baint John... ss, 117-7 117-8 118-1 113-7 125-6 116-1 116-5 124-0 
Montroal........- 00.20.00 116-6 116-8 W7-1 115-3 136-0 107-1 114-6 116-8 
Othe W esses ieresenes 116-9 117:3 117-5 112-0 134-0 111-0 116-3 119-5 
TOrOMtO. eee 118-8 | 118-5] 119-2] 112-8 | 147-7] 109-9 | 114-4 118-8 { 
Winnipeg. oo ee esse ecsacs 115-7 | 116-1] 116-5 | 112-7] 126-3 | «112-4 | 114-2 119-1 
Beskatoon Regina... 115-1 115-1 115-4 113-6 118-1 114-4 116-9 114-3 ; 
_ monton—Calgary.......... 115-7 114-6 115-2 112-5 121-1 112-5 115-8 117-1 
UOMUESESS. <'oc. cuy Se Gnas 118-1 116-8 118-1 113-5 127-6 112-3 123-7 119-6 


N.B.—Indexes above m 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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easure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-SEPTEMBER 1954, 
1955 


ee ea 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers , : 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Per C 
Date Com- Com- In ee gre 
mencing In mencing In Man- Esti- 
During | Existence} During | Existence working | mated 
Month Month Days | Working 
Time 
1955* 
DOMME ANTE SOON eect cleicl noes give vces _ 16t 16 11,106} 11,106 | 218,145 0-26 
"QCD. ists a ese ee ee ee 4 11 90 2,587 20,055 0-02 
ADOT IMME 65 ois sis 3. sicienied cvs ven 7 i 1,778 1,956 13,971 0-02 
1 es a a 16 22 1,821 2,683 25,912 0-08 
RETR SCHON RG EL aes he Wb 0 9 17 2,237 3,200 40,550 0-05 
(Loge tes ae 21 29 4,510 5, 664 47,355 0-06 
«iy gee ON) eo ee oe 19 32 7,869 10,913 96,335 0-12 
CE Ss | 14 25 2,494 6,442 92,525 0-11 
Roo ee fs ic 16 32 17,957 22,547 | 212,400 0-25 
Cumulative totals.......... 122 49,862 767, 248 0-10 
1954 
(LOST a SS SR 2 a a 26t 26 10,644¢] 10,644 | 157,074 0-19 
ELIE WARIS, ee PRUNE, NGL 6 ds ose cs 8 20 779 4,686 52, 250 0-06 
Oe Be Se 12 18 1,184 1,799 14, 625 0-02 
ARIE EL teins as. PIER WIE |. davee oss 24 34 1,651 2,297 25,081 0-03 
DL PR tee a. > diaries awe’ divi 6 wie. 8 22 2,062 3,400 31,810 0-04 
‘hie Se Oe ee ee ee 20 32 9,502 10,192 86,715 0-10 
GEE ge STI, OTIS BIS ag Tw od 16 30 4,461 6, 658 54,146 0-06 
NUE prea e ae Ie asc Suan eke 8 20 1,207 3,959 48,210 0-06 
PEPESIIIICE Gl, tte, MOE slic cco 14 21 8,597 9,815 | 127,582 0-15 
Cumulative totals.......... 136 40, 087 597,493 0-08 


* Preliminary figures. ; 
¢ Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

; + The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. <A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, SEPTEMBER 1955 (1) 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation = |_———_ a eae Sr Partioalare() 
Locality Te . orking egan articulars 
Establish- Workers Days 


ments 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to September 1955 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 


Fruit and vegetable |.......... 526 3,680 | Aug. 25 |For a new agreement providing 
packing plant for increased wages, follow- 
workers, ing reference to conciliation 

Okanagan Valley, board; concluded September 
B.C. 9; negotiations; compromise. 


Bootsand Shoes (Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, 1,950 | July 13 |For a new agreement elimi- 
St. Hyacinthe, Que. nating wage reductions in 
effect since Nov. 1, 1954, 
following reference to arbi- 
tration board; concluded 
September 23; negotiations; 


_ 
—! 
bo 
bo 


compromise. 
Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 

Pulp and paper mill 2 400 5,000 | June 9 |For new agreements providing 
workers, for increased wages; con- 
Shawinigan Falls cluded by September 30; 

and Grand’Mere, partial return of workers and 
Que. replacement; in favour of 
employers. 
Printing and Publishing— 
Newspaper printing 1 37 500 | Apr. 20 |For a greater increase in wages 
plant workers, than recommended by arbi- 
Montreal, Que. tration board; unconcluded. 
Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 

Sawmill and veneer 1 137 2,100 | Aug. 29 |For a new agreement providing 

factory workers, for increased wages and Rand 
Kiosk, Ont. formula for union dues, 
following reference to con- 
ciliation board; concluded 
September 21; negotiations; 

M etal Products— baa haa ia 

Aircraft factory 1 1,940 40,000 | July 11 |For anew agreement providing 

workers, _ for increased wages and union 
Downsview, shop, following reference to 
(Toronto,) Ont. conciliation board; uncon- 

0 cluded. 

Structural steel 1 135 2,800 | Aug. 19 |For anew agreement providing 

fabricators, . for increased wages and job 
Sault Ste. Mariie, evaluation plan, following 
Ont. reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded, 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Ch emicals, etc.— F 
leg ete products it 150 1,350 | Aug. 29 |For anew agreement providing 
aOry workers, for increased wages, reduced 
eterborough, hours from 423 to 40 per week 
Ont, with same take-home pay 


and retention of all wash-up 
and rest periods, following 
reference to _ conciliation 
board; concluded September 
14; conciliation; compromise. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, SEPTEMBER 1955 (?) 


—=_——aaoaeaeaeaeeeeeea—"=<=S—awOw—————— 


Industry, Occupation 
Locality 


Establish- 


Workers 


Number Involved |Time Loss 
LL In Man- 
Working 

Days 


Particulars (*) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to September 1955—Concluded 


ConstRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 
North Bay, Ont. 


Carpenters, 
Cornwall, Ont. 


Painters and decorators, 
Calgary, Alta. 


Highway— 
Road construction 
workers, 
eres Brook, 


. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Utitirrms— 
Electric Railways and 
Local Bus Lines— 
Bus drivers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Water— 
Seamen, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Miscellaneous— 
Radio station 
employees, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


SrpRvIcE— 
Public Administration— 
County roads 
employees, 
ayuga, Ont. 


i 


130 


300 


(°) 
328 


480 


65 


960 


650 


600 


2,000 


625 


400 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


July 


Aug. 


June 


15 


26 


26 


27 


For increased wages to 
Sudbury rate; concluded 
September 9; return of work- 
ers; in favour of employers. 


For implementation of award 
of conciliation board for 
increased wages, four per 
cent vacation pay and con- 
tinuance of union shop in new 
agreement under  negoti- 
ations; concluded September 
1; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


For implementation of award 

of arbitration board for 
increased wages in new 
agreement under negoti- 
ations; concluded September 
9; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 


For union recognition and 
agreement with increased 
wages and reduced hours; 
concluded September 7; 
return of workers pending 
negotiations; indefinite. 


Protesting dismissal of a driver 
for cause; concluded Septem- 
ber 2; reference to arbi- 
tration board; compromise, 
dismissal changed to 15-day 
suspension. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation 
board; concluded September 
4 to 19; mediation, federal; 
compromise. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, job 
classification and union 
security, following reference 
to conciliation board; uncon- 
cluded. 


For union recognition; con- 
cluded September 17; return 
of workers and replacement; 
in favour of employer. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, 


SEPTEMBER 1955 (') 


| Number Involved |Time Loss 
Industry, Occupation - 7 eee Le 
Locality Do : Jorking egan 
Establish- Workers Days 
ments 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September 1955 


Loeernc— 
Fallers and buckers, 
Campbell River and 
Kelsey Bay, B.C. 


bo 
— 
bo 


230 | Sep. 23 


MINING— 
Iron ore truck drivers, 1 80 440 | Sep. 7 
Steep Rock Lake, 

Ont. 


Coal miners, 1 832 4,160 | Sep. 12 
Sydney Mines, N.S. 


Coal miners, 1 360 360 | Sep. 29 
Thorburn, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes 
(Leather )— 
Slipper factory 1 i 10 | Sep. 14 
workers, 
Loretteville, Que. 


Miscellaneous Wood 
P Products— 
awmill workers, 1 24 160 | Sep. 16 
Wasa, B.C. a 


Furniture factory 1 78 600 | Sep. 21 
workers, 
Meaford, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Motor vehicle and 5 13,800 | 138,000 | Sep. 19 
parts, diesel 
locomotive, stove, 
refrigerator, and air 
conditioning factory 
workers, 
London,Oshawa, 
St. Catharines, 
Toronto and 
Windsor, Ont. } 


Wire and cable factory 1 1,349 1,345 | Se 30 
workers, ‘ 


Toronto, Ont. ; : 


a 
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For scale differential under 
certain conditions; settle- 
ment reached at one estab- 
lishment Sept. 30; uncon- 
cluded. 


For increased wages; concluded 
September 13; negotiations; 
in favour of employer. 


Protesting working conditions 
allegedly reducing earnings; 
concluded September 16; 
return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 


Protesting suspension of a 
miner for refusal to accept 
temporary assignment to 
another job; concluded 
September 29; return of 
workers; in favour. of 
employer. 


Protesting change to piece- 
work rates; concluded Sep- 
tember 15; replacement and 
return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 


For union recognition; con- 
cluded September 24; negoti- 
ations; in favour of workers. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
starting rates, extension of 
vacation plan and pay for 
additional statutory holiday, 
following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, term of 
agreement, form of guaran- 
teed annual wage and fringe 
benefits, including extension 
of insurance and _ pension 
plans, following reference to 
conciliation board; uncon- 
cluded. , 

{ 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, SEPTEMBER 1955 (*) 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 
Industry, Occupation ————| In Man- Date 
Locality Establish-| | Working | Began Particulars (?) 
Workers | Days 


| ments 


ewe 2 Eo 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September 1955— Concluded 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete.— 

Plaster-board factory 1 117 585 | Sep. 26 |Protesting employment of 

workers, 20 extra men to. operate 
South temporary seven-day-week 
Westminster, schedule; concluded Septem- 
B.C. ber 30; return of workers 
pending further negotiations; 

indefinite. 

CoNnstRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 

Carpenters, 1 35 120 | Sep. 1 |For a union agreement pro- 

Dryden, Ont. viding for increased wages; 
concluded September 6; 
negotiations; compromise. 

Building trades 1 200 100 | Sep. 14 | Refusal to work with non-union 
workers, truck drivers employed by 

Hamilton, Ont. sub-contractor; concluded 
September 14; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 

Structural steel and 1 22 210 | Sep. 14 |Protesting reduction in wages 
iron workers, to alleged prevailing rate; 

Argentia, Nfld. concluded September 24; 
return of workers pending 
further negotiations; in- 
definite. 

Carpenters, 2 ll 20 | Sep. 19 |For a union agreement pro- 
Pembroke, Ont. viding for increased wages, 

reduced hours and_ union 
security; concluded Septem- 
ber 20; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 

Plumbers and 12 100 200 | Sep. 29 |For a new agreement providing 
apprentices, for increased wages and 

St. John’s, Nfld. reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week with same take- 
home pay; unconcluded. 

Miscellaneous— ‘ 

Truck drivers, Z 900 2,700 | Sep. 28 |For a closed shop union agree- 
labourers and heavy ment with increased wages; 
duty machine unconcluded. 
operators, 


Montreal, Que. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases 


incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. , : 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. eS. 

(8) 45 indirectly affected; (4) 125 indirectly affected; (5) 75 indirectly affected; (°) 157 indirectly 
affected; (7) 100 indirectly affected. 
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SPECIAL BULK 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A12MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TOF Toe 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


For Per 
Only gy Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 
WHEN DELIVERED IN BULK TO ONE ADDRESS 


This special offer cuts the regular price of a Lasour GAZETTE subscription in 

half. The saving is made possible by the reduction in mailing and handling 

costs that results when the magazines are despatched in bulk. To take 

advantage of this offer, subscribers must place their order through one person 
and accept delivery at one address. 


Send remittance by cheque, postal note or money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to The Queen’s Printer, % Superintendent of 


Government Publications, Ottawa. 
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